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and  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  with  whom  the  puldications  of  the  Society  lie 
for  distribution,  and  from  whom  prospectuses  can  be  obtained. 


LUSUKf 


GENERAL  KULES. 


1.  riiat  tlic  Suciyly  shall  Ijc  called  the  OssiAXic  Socikty,  and  that  it!» 
object  shall  be  the  publication  of  Irish  Manuscripts  relating  to  the  Fenian 
periwl  of  our  history,  and  other  historical  documents,  with  literal  translation!^ 
and  notes. 

2.  That  the  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a  President, 
Vice-presidents,  and  Council,  each  of  whom  must  necessarily  be  an  Irish 
scholar.  The  President,  Vice-presidents,  and  Council  of  the  Society  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  at  a  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
Seventeenth  Day  of  March,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  or  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  in  case  St.  Patrick's  Day  shall  fall  on  a  Sunday.  Notice  of  such 
meeting  being  given  by  public  advertisement,  inviting  all  the  members  to 
attend. 

3.  That  the  President  and  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  from  the  Members  of  the  Council. 

4.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  two  Auditors,  elected  by  the  Council ;  and  the  Auditors'  Report  shaU  be 
published  and  distributed  among  the  members. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-President,  the  Members  of  Coun- 
cil present  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  a  Chairman,  who  will  not  thereby 
lose  his  right  to  vote.     Three  members  of  the  Council  to  form  a  quorum. 

fi.  The  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  disbursed  in  payment  of  expenses  in- 
liilent  to  discharging  the  liabilities  of  the  Society,  especially  in  the  publication 
department,  and  no  avoidable  expenses  shall  be  incurred. 

7.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  copy  of  the  Society's 
Publications  ,  and  twenty  extra  copies  of  each  work  shall  be  printed  for  con- 
lingencies. 

8.  The  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  lodged  in  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the 
President,  Secretary,  antl  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  or  any  three  members  the 
Council  may  deem  proper  to  appoint. 

0.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  additional  members,  and  till 
v.icunciea  in  its  own  body. 

10.  Members  of  Council  residing  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  Dublin 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  vote  by  proxy  at  elections. 

11.  Membership  shall  be  constituted  by  the  annual  payment  of  Five  Shil- 
lings, wliich  sum  shall  become  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

12.  The  OsstAxic  Society  shall  publish  every  year  one  volume,  or  more,  if 
their  funds  enable  them. 

13.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  these  Rules,  except  at  a  General  Meeting, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  ;  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  any 
nu>tion  for  such  change,  shall  lodge  a  notice  of  their  intention  in  writing,  with 
the  Secretary,  twenty  clear  days  before  the  day  of  (ieneral  Meeting. 

14.  That  all  matters  relating  to  the  Religious  and  Political  differences  pre- 
vailing in  this  country  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  meetings  and  publications 
of  the  Socictv. 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    REPOIIT 

ItlSAl)    ON    THK    17th    DAV    OK    MAUCII,    ISO'J. 

TiiK  Council  rt'f^rt't  being-  oblipjed  to  annoiincf  the  demise  of  three  of  your 
most  indefatigable  members  during  the  past  year — namely,  the  Kev.  D.  A 
OSullivan,  I'.l'.,  Enniskean,  Co.  Cork,  the  Kev.  Matthew  Kelly,  D.D.,  St. 
I'atriek's  College,  Maynooth,  and  Dr.  Robert  Cane  of  Kilkenny. 

The  Council  cannot  but  regret  the  unavoidable  delay  of  your  Publications 
in  their  hands,  but  matters  have  now  been  so  arranged,  that  their  successors 
in  ofiice  will  henceforth  have  no  difficulty  in  this  respect.  The  thanks  of  the 
Ossianic  Society  are  due  to  Ills  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  his  courtesy 
in  allowing  them  to  collate  one  of  their  forthcoming  Publications  with  the 
original  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  the  property  of  His  Grace  ;  and  also  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  tlie  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  for  the  facility  afforded  to 
the  Editor  of  the  forthconiiiig  Volume  (IV.)  in  collating  his  proofs  with  the 
manuscripts  in  their  large  and  valuable  collection. 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT 

READ   ON  THE    17TH    DAS    OF  MAECH,    1860. 

TiiK  Council  of  the  Ossianic  Society  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  their 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  our  country's  ancient  literature  have  been  warmly  ap- 
preciated by  the  public  and  the  press.  This  is  visible  in  tlie  annually  increasing 
number  of  Members,  many  of  them  eminent  in  the  various  paths  of  know- 
ledge, enrolled  upon  the  Society's  list.  At  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council,  the  Society  numbered  (j59  Members — at  present  it  is  composed  of  74G. 
To  aid  and  extend  the  good  work,  a  kindred  Society  has  lately  been  established 
in  New  York,  with  a  Council  composed  of  Irish  scholars,  which  has  already 
remitted  a  sum  of  £8  for  our  Transactions  of  the  past  years.  We  congratulate 
our  brethren  in  the  United  States  upon  their  energy  and  patriotism. 

The  works  of  the  Ossianic  Society  are  well  calculated  to  become  popular. 
Less  dry  than  strictly  historical  books,  they  throw  open  the  Portals  of  the 
Past  to  the  reader,  and  bring  him  among  the  majestic  forests  of  Ancient  Erinn 
— there  to  behold  the  enchantments  of  Fairy-power,  to  accompany  Finn  ami 
the  Fianna  in  the  chase  and  the  battle-raid,  to  admire  the  chivalry  of  Oscar, 
the  "gold -deeded,"  the  beau-ideal  of  magnanimity,  and  to  list  to  the  melodious 
harps  and  sweet  lays  of  Oisin  and  the  later  bards. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  is  already  nigh  to  publication, 
and  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Irish  works.  It  is  entitletl 
liijreAcc  i)A  Ction)-6ik]ti)e — "The  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Bardic  Institu- 
tion," and  describes  their  tour  through  Erinn.  It  is  taken  from  a  vellum  ma- 
nuscript of  the  fourteenth  century  (the  book  of  Mac  Carthaigh  Kiabhach), 
and  appears  under  the  Editorship  of  Professor  Connellan.  The  power  of  the 
bards — their  use  and  abuse  thereof,  are  vividly  portrayed,  the  attributes  of 
the  Chief  Bard  and  his  School  enumerated,  and  his  lays  of  praise  and  satire 
recorded. 

Thus,  we  are  yearly  laying  before  the  country  works  which  must  be  of  great 
value  to  the  futiu-e  historians  of  Progress  in  this  Island ;  showing,  as  they  do, 
the  literary,  warlike,  and  domestic  customs  of  the  old  inhabitants.  Unveiling 
the  characteristics  and  deeds  of  Erinn  and  of  her  representative  men  during  the 
days  of  heathenry  and  the  primal  Cliristian  ages ;  do  they  not  also  open  to  our 
poets  a  treasurj-  more  vast  and  varied  than  the  IMabinogion  of  Wales  and  those 
other  Celtic  legends  of  Brittany  could  exhibit  ;  and  yet  from  these  has  the 
Poet  Laureate  elaborated  his  celebrated  "  Idylls  of  the  King." 

It  is  desirable  that  all  members  who  are  in  arrear  siiould  discharge  the  same 
before  the  publication  of  the  present  book,  else  their  names  shall  be  struck  off 
the  rolls  of  the  Societv- 


BOOKS  PRINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

I.  Cac  5bAbtiA  ;  or,  the  Prose  and  Poetical  Account  of  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra  CGarristown),  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  fought  A.D.,  283,  between 
C'airbre  Liffeachair,  king  of  Leinster,  and  the  Fenian  Forces  of  Ireland,  in 
which  the  latter  were  conquered,  and  their  ranks  tinally  broken  up.  Edited 
by  Nicholas  O'KiiARNEy.  (Out  of  pr'uU.)* 

II.  Feir  Ci5e  ClionJxT)  C\)]m  5blfe]be  ;  or,  The  Festi\-ities  at  the  House  of 
Conan  of  Ceann  Slciblie,  a  romantic-  hill  which  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  of  Inchiquin,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  Edited  by  N,  O'Keakney. 
(Out  of  print.) 

This  document  contains  a  colloquy  between  Flonn  and  Conan,  in  which  much  light  Is 
thrown  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Munster  ;  and  also  on  the  Habits  and  Customs  of 
the  Fenian  Cliieftains. 

III.  ConuiseAcc  Ob)An"iw*>A  Ui  t>buibi)e  A5ur  3hniv]one  if)5ion  Cfjott- 
n)Uic  n)eic  2littc ;  or,  An  Account  of  the  Pursuit  of  Diarnuiid  0'l)uii)hne  and 
Grace,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  Monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  Third 
Century,  who  was  married  to  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  from  whom  she  eloped 
with  Uiarmuid.  To  them  are  ascribed  the  Loaba  Caillighes  (Hags'  Beds),  so 
numerous  in  Ireland.     Edited  by  Standish  Hayes  O'Gkadv. 

IV  lAoicbe  1^iAi)i)Ui5beAcbcA ;  or,  Fenian  Poems.  Edited  by  Joii.s 
O'Daly,  Huxouaky  Secketaky. 

V.  InjcbeAcbc  t)A  rt^on)bb*I'')be  ;  or,  The  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Bardic 
Institution.  Edited  by  Puoiks.sor  Connei.i.an,  Queen's  College,  Cork,  from 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  manuscript  of  the  XIV.  Century. 


BOOKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

I.  C&1»)  1)6  CbUA]l5T)e  ;  or,  the  Great  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cuailgne  (Cooley) 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  being  a  History  of  the  Seven  Year's  War  between 
Ulster  and  Connaught ;  in  the  reign  of  Meadhbh,  Queen  of  Connaught,  and 
Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  on  account  of  the  famous  bull  called 
Donn  Chuailgiie  ;  and  which  terminated,  according  to  Roderic  O'Flaherty,  the 
Irish  chronologist,  one  year  before  the  Christian  era.  To  be  edited  by  William 
IIacrett. 

Tliis  very  ancient  and  curious  tract  comprises  three  hundred  closely--«Titten  folios,  and 
contains  many  interesting  details  of  Mytliolopical  Incidents,  Pillar  Stones,  Ogham  In- 
criptions,  Tulachs,  War  Chariots,  Leanan  Sighes,  Mice  and  Cat  Incantations.  Together 
witli  an  account  of  the  Mysterious  War  Weapon  used  by  CuchuUainn,  called  Gai  Bnig  ; 
also  Some  Account  of  the  early  Christian  Missionaries  in  Ireland,  and  the  prinlcges 
enjoyed  by  the  chief  bard. 

II.  ZlsAllAitj  i)A  SeAi)0]|ti6e  ;  or.  The  Dialogue  of  the  Sages  :  an  Historical 
Work  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  full  of  rare  information  on  the  achievements  of 
the  Fianna  Eirionn  ;  copied  from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  vellum  manuscript  of 
the  Fourteenth  Centurj-,  bj-  permission  of  his  Grace  the  Uuke  of  Devonshire. 
To  be  edited  by  John  Wixi>ei.e. 

•  Xew  Editions  of  !'«/».  /.  and  If.,  now  out  of  print,  will  be  published  ag  soon 
as  the  Cottncil  receives  250  names  to  assist  in  bearing  the  cost  of  printing. 
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III.  Cac  T^bllD  Cttiv5A  ;  or,  An  Account  of  the  Battle  fought  iit  Ventry,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the  Third  Century  of  the  Christian  era,  between  Daire 
Donn,  Monarch  of  the  World,  and  the  Fenians.  To  be  edited  by  the  Rkv. 
James  Goodman,  A.B. 

This  Battle  lasted  for  3C6  days;  the  copy  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  Is  the  earliest 
known  to  exist,  having  been  copied  from  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
now  deposited  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Cleaver. 

IV.  Cac  ChijocA ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Castleknock,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
fought  A.D.  273,  between  Conn  Ceadchathach,  i.e.,  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  and  the  Clanna  Morna ;  by  his  victory,  in  which  Conn  obtained  the 
Sovereignty  of  three  Provinces  in  Ireland,  viz.  Connaught,  Ulster,  and  Lein- 
ster.    To  be  edited  by  the  Kev.  Thaddeus  O'Mahony. 

This  tract  Is  copied  from  a  manuscript  made  by  John  Murphy  of  Carrignavar,  in  tho 
county  of  Cork,  A.D.  1725,  and  from  the  fame  of  the  writer  as  a  scribe,  no  doubt  is 
entertained  of  the  accuracy  of  the  text. 

V.  A  TRACT  ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  IRELAND;  from  the 
Psalter  Mac  Richard  Butler,  otherwise  called  "  Saltar  na  Rami"  containing  the 
Derivation  of  the  Names,  Local  Traditions,  and  other  remarkable  circum- 
stances, of  the  Hills,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Caves,  Cams,  Rocks,  Tulachs,  and 
Monumental  Remains  of  Pagan  Ireland,  but  more  especially  those  connected 
with  the  deeds  of  Fionn  Mac  Chumhaill.  To  be  edited  by  Professor  Cox- 
neli.an. 

Psalter  Mac  Richard  Butler  was  originally  written  for  Edmond,  son  of  Richard  Butler 
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INTRODUCTION, 


THE  BARDS  OF  IRELAND. 


0  a  work  specially  devoted  to  re- 
cord and  illustrate  the  conduct, 
proceedings,  demeanor  and  bearing 
of  the  Bardic  Order  in  Ireland  at  a 
certain  period  of  their  career,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  a  few  notices 
explanatory  of  their  position  and 
history,  and  point  out  the  nature  of 
that  extensive  influence  which  they  once  possessed,  and  oc- 
casionally so  signally  abused.  For  our  materials  in  such 
a  task  we  have  drawn  upon  a  variety  of  sources,  many  of 
them  confined  to  Manuscript  and  others  more  accessible. 
In  this  latter  department  much  of  our  information  has  been 
derived  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  Society, 
a  work  edited  and  compiled  by  the  late  learned  and  laborious 
Irish  scholar,  Edward  O'Reilly,  Esq. ;  also  from  Walker's 
Irish  Bards,  but  principally  from  our  national  Annals. 

The  term  Bard,  signifying  a  Poet,  is  common  to  several 
of  the  European  languages  as  well  as  to  the  Irish — to  the 
Teutonic,  Greek  and  Roman  as  well  as  Celtic.  In  Welch 
and  Armoric  the  word  is  written  hardh  and  harth  ;  in  Greek 
bardos,  and  in  Latin  bardus.  As  to  its  derivation  there 
are  various  opinions,  which  are  after  all  no  better  than  con- 
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jfctural.  From  the  word  h'A\it)  is  derived  tbe  family  name 
of  2t)AC  At)  Bbs^u^^j  w^i<^^  means  the  descendant  of  the  Bard; 
tliis  has  been  anglicised  to  Mac  Ward;  and  the  Mac  Wards 
are  recorded  in  our  Annals  from  almost  the  first  establish- 
ment of  surnames,  as  chief  Professors  of  poetry  in  Ulster. 

Tacitus,  in  his  "  Germania,"  gives  an  account  of  the 
German  Bards,  and  says,  that  by  the  recital  of  their  battle 
songs,  which  he  calls  Barditus,  they  greatly  excited  the 
valour  of  their  warriors.  The  Bards  amongst  the  Gauls 
were  highly  honoured.  According  to  Pompeius  Festus,  a 
Bard  in  the  Gallic  language  signified  a  singer,  who  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  heroes.  Such  was  the  respect  paid  to 
this  ancient  order,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  they 
could  put  a  stop  to  armies  in  the  heat  of  battle.  When  a 
Bard  appeared  in  an  army,  it  was  either  as  a  herald  or  am- 
bassador ;  hence  his  person  and  property  were  sacred  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  forces.  After  a  battle  they  raised  the  song 
over  the  deceased,  and  extolled  the  heroes  who  survived. 

The  order  of  Bards  is  of  the  very  highest  antiquity  in 
Ireland.  We  arc  informed  in  our  ancient  Irish  MSS.  that 
Amergin,  brother  of  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Ir,  the  sons  of 
Milidh  or  Milesius,  was  appointed  by  them,  in  their  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  their  chief  Bard,  Druid  and  Bre- 
hon.  There  are  four  poems  still  extant  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  as  the  first  Milesian  Bard. 

The  successor  of  Amergin  in  his  poetic  office  appears  to 
have  been  Lughaidh,  or  Lugad,  son  of  Ith,  and  nephew  of 
Milesius,  as  he  is  styled  a  Filcadh  or  poet.  There  is  a 
poem  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Book  of  Invasions,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  composed  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Fail,  the  daughter 
of  Milesius. 

The  next  chief  Bard  (at  a  long  interval)  of  whom  there 
is  any  account  was  Roighne  Rosgadhach,  or  Royne  the 
poetic,  son  of  Ugaine  Mor,  and  brother  of  Mai  who  reigned 
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monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  an 
liistorical  poem  in  the  Book  of  Invasions  which  is  ascribed 
to  this  poet. 

According  to  O'Reilly,  in  his  account  of  Irish  writers, 
AdhnaYT2iB  chief  poet  or  Bard  of  Ireland  about  A.M.  3950  »' 
and  on  his  death  Fercheirtne  the  poet  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  chair  by  Oilioll  and  Meave,  king  and  queen  of  Con- 
naught.  Neide,  the  son  of  Adhna,  who  was  in  Alba  (Scot- 
land) at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  determined  upon 
returning  to  Ireland,  and  asserting  his  right  to  the  Lau- 
reatship.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Emania,  the  seat  of  the  kings 
of  Ulster,  finding  Fercheirtne  absent  he  seized  on  the  Tuidk- 
ean  or  Ollav's  robe,  and  took  possession  of  the  bardic  chair. 
Fercheirtne  hearing  of  this  incident,  repaired  to  Emania, 
and  meeting  with  Neide,  a  dispute  for  the  professorship  was 
carried  on  between  the  rival  Bards  upon  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  an  Ollave.  This  dispute  is  entitled  "  The 
Dialogue  of  the  two  Sages,"  of  which  there  are  two  ancient 
copies  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  lived 
LughaVy  the  Laureate  of  Oilioll  and  Meave,  who  designated 
himself  in  one  of  his  poems  as  a  poet  and  Druid,  and 
probably  was  then  the  chief  Bard  of  Ireland. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  lived  the  poets 
Ciothniadh,  and  Fmg'in  son  of  Luchta.  The  former  was 
the  messenger  or  herald  sent  by  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles to  Mac  Neid,  king  of  Munster,  with  proposals  of  peace ; 
and  the  latter  composed  a  poem  upon  the  four  roads,  said 
to  be  made  to  Tara  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of  that  monarch. 
It  would  seem  that  those  two  poets  were  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  bards  in  the  reign  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Fights. 

About  A.D.  270  lived  Fergus  Jinnhel  (or  of  the  melodious 
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mouth),  son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhall,  and  brother  of  Oisin, 
who  was  the  chief  poet  or  Bard  of  the  Fians  of  Erin. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  lived  Flaithri,  son 
of  Fithil,  who  it  appears  was  poet  to  the  monarch  Cormac, 
and  therefore  in  all  probability  the  head  of  the  Bards  of 
Ireland  in  his  time. 

Cormac  the  monarch,  having  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes  and  being  therefore  incapacitated  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  from  ruling  the  country,  vacated  the  throne  and  ap- 
plied the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literature.  It  is  stated 
that  he  founded  three  colleges  at  Tara  for  the  study  of  ju- 
risprudence, history,  and  military  science  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  was  enrolled  in  the  order  of  the  Bards. 
At  all  events  he  caused  the  Psalter  of  Tara  to  be  compiled, 
as  the  depository  of  the  records  of  the  nation.  He  wrote 
some  laws  and  the  instructions  for  his  son  Carbry  of  the 
Liffey,  and  ancient  copies  of  those  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  Fithil,  his  chief  Brehon  or  judge,  also  wrote  some 
laws,  copies  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

About  the  year  405  lived  the  poet  Torna  Eigeas  (or  Torn  a 
the  learned),  who  fostered  and  educated  the  monarch  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  also  Core,  king  of  Cashel  or 
Munster,  and  most  probably  he  was  the  chief  bard  of  Ire- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Armstrong  states  in  his  Gaelic  dictionary  at  the  word 
Bard,  that  princes  and  warriors  did  not  disdain  to  claim 
affinity  with  the  order  of  the  Bards.  The  Celts,  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  poetry,  would  listen  to  no  instruction, 
whether  from  priest  or  philosopher,  unless  it  was  conveyed 
in  rhymes.  Thus  we  find  a  bard  often  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  a  prince ;  and  only  two  centuries  ago  a  High- 
land chieftain  had  seldom  oxij  other  instructor. 

About  A.D.  433,  Dubhthach  Mac  Ui  Lughair,  or  Duv- 
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thach  the  grandson  of  Lugar,  was  preeminent  amongst  the 
Bards  of  Laoghaire  (Leary),  monarch  of  Ireland.  This 
Duvthach  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick. 

Amergin,  son  of  Amalgaidh  (or  Awley),  was  chief  poet 
or  Bard  to  the  monarch  Dermod,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Ireland  A.D.  544,  and  died  A.D.  565.  The  name  Amer- 
gin is  a  strong  proof  that  bardism  was  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  as  no  doubt  this  person  was  so  named  after  the 
first  of  the  Milesian  bardic  order. 

Under  the  year  596  is  recorded  Dalian  I'orgail,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  of  the  following  work,  was  not  only 
Laureate  of  Ireland,  but  also  of  Alba,  Britain  and  Gaul. 
Dalian  was  succeeded  in  the  chief  professorship  by  Shan- 
chan  the  aged  poet. 

Besides  the  Ard  OUave  or  chief  Bard  of  all  Ireland,  there 
was  also  an  Ard  Ollave  of  each  of  the  five  provinces,  from 
amongst  whom  the  chief  Bard  of  Erin  was  elected,  as  stated 
in  this  work.  It  is  said  that  the  head  professor  of  Ireland 
had  thirty  inferior  bards  as  attendants,  while  the  provincial 
chief  Ollave  had  fifteen,  but  it  appears  that  Shanchan  largely 
increased  the  number  of  attendant  minstrels,  as  it  is  stated 
that  he  took  along  with  him  to  the  court  of  Guaire,  king  of 
Connaught,  no  less  than  thrice  fifty  of  the  tuneful  craft,  inde- 
pendent of  those  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  number  of 
bards  that  accompanied  Dalian  to  the  fortress  of  the  king 
of  Oirgiall,  was  thrice  nine,  which  probably  was  the  number 
determined  at  the  great  convention  at  Drom-ceat,  when 
their  numbers  were  reduced  and  limited,  "proportionate 
with  the  various  provinces  and  districts  in  the  kingdom." 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  great  bardic  Institution  there 
were  professors  of  music  as  well  as  of  poetry,  history  and 
other  arts,  and  perhaps  also  all  the  bards  were  skilled  in 
music,  as  many  are  said  to  have  performed  on  the  harp  with 
a  master  hand. 


"The  monarch  of  Ireland,"  says  Sir  James  Ware,  "had 
always  in  his  retinue  ten  officers,  a  lord,  a  judge,  a  Druid, 
a  physician,  a  poet,  an  antiquary,  a  musician,  and  three 
stewards  of  his  household ;  the  three  first  to  assist  him  with 
their  counsel,  the  three  last  to  regulate  and  conduct  the 
affairs  of  his  family,  and  the  other  four  to  take  care  of  his 
health  and  diversions." 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  seminaries  or  colleges  were 
first  established  for  the  education  of  the  Bards,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Ollave  Fodhla,  or  the 
learned  professor,  king  of  Ireland.  He  was  originally  king 
of  Ulster  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  monarchy,  some 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  lie  was  the  first  who 
instituted  a  Triennial  Convention  at  Tara,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  great  legislator,  and  eminent  for  learning  and 
wisdom. 

In  those  seminaries  it  is  said  that  the  Druids  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  Bards,  the  rudiments  of  liistory,  ora- 
tory and  laws,  through  the  medium  of  poetry.  "  Their  laws, 
their  systems  of  physic  and  other  sciences  (says  Keating) 
were  poetical  compositions,  and  set  to  music,  which  was 
always  esteemed  the  most  polite  part  of  learning  amongst 
them." 

Soon  as  the  student  had  finished  his  course  of  education 
in  those  seminaries,  an  honorary  cap  called  Bairead,  and 
the  degree  of  OUamh  or  professor  were  conferred  on  him. 
Then  he  was  supposed  sufficiently  qualified  to  fill  any  office 
of  his  order.  And  the  most  learned  of  these  Ollaves  were 
sometimes  admitted  into  the  Druidic  hierarchy. 

When  the  young  Bard  had  received  the  degree  of  Ollave, 
the  choice  of  his  profession  was  determined  by  that  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged  :  he  was  either  a  File,  a  Breith- 
eamh,  or  a  Seanchaidhe  by  birth,  offices  which  had  been 
frequently  united  in  the  same  person,  but  were  generally 
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disunited,  being  found  too  complex  for  one  man.  The  term 
OllAit)  signified  a  learned  Doctor,  or  one  eminently  skilled 
in  any  art  or  science,  and  was  therefore  prefixed  to  the  va- 
rious learned  professions.  The  OlUm  |te  b'Ax)  or  the  y^]\e 
was  the  professor  of  poetry,  and  ranked  highest  amongst  the 
bards.  The  File  always  attended  in  the  field  of  battle  upon 
the  chief  whom  he  served,  marching  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
arrayed  in  a  white  flowing  robe,  harp  glittering  in  his  hands, 
and  his  person  surrounded  with  Oirfididh,  or  instrumental 
musicians.  While  the  battle  raged,  the  bard  stood  apart, 
and  watched  in  security  (for  the  persons  of  the  bards  were 
held  sacred)  every  action  of  the  chief,  in  order  to  glean  sub- 
jects for  his  lays.  The  OlUrb  ]t®  bjteiceArbiMr  ^^^  ^^^ 
professor  of  Law.  To  the  OlUn)  ]ie  ^e<vt)cuf  belonged  the 
department  of  history  and  antiquities.  He  also  preserved 
the  genealogies  of  his  patron.  The  OlUrb  |te  ceol  was  the 
professor  of  music ;  this  class  was  also  called  oiiipib]8,  i.e. 
musicians.  Besides  these  there  was  a  professor  in  every 
art  and  science,  such  as  physicians,  surgeons,  mechanics, 
&c.  Over  each  of  these  presided  a  chief  styled  2l|t!5  oll<vtf). 
Thus  we  find  in  several  passages  in  the  Annals  that  the 
O'Coflcys,  O'Higgins,  and  O'Dalys  were  chief  professors  of 
poetr}?-  over  the  schools  of  Ireland  ;  and  many  of  those  as- 
sumed the  title  of  chief  professors  of  the  men  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  in  Brehonism,  Bardism,  Minstrelsy,  &c. 

In  early  times  several  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  attained 
the  high  honour  of  being  enrolled  amongst  the  Bards  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  read  that  Cuan  O'Lochain,  who  was 
chief  Bard  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1024,  was  appointed, 
during  an  interregnum.  Regent  of  Ireland. 

The  Bards  held  a  rank  in  the  institutions  of  the  country 
equal  to  the  chief  nobility,  and  had  some  of  the  highest 
seats  appropriated  to  them  at  banquets  and  places  of 
entertainment.    They    had    extensive    landed    properties 
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allotted  to  them,  and  many  of  them  had  their  stately 
castles  in  after  times.  When  surnames  became  established, 
the  chief  Bard  was  always  styled  as  a  prince  or  chief,  with 
the  definite  article  The  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  the  Mac 
Egan  or  The  O'Daly,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Prince  of  Thomond  was  styled  "  The  O'Brien." 

Those  learned  men  invariably  kept  houses  of  general 
hospitality  for  all  travellers,  and  where  the  literati  might 
remain  any  length  of  time  the}'  pleased  to  stop.  The 
annalists,  in  recording  the  deaths  of  many  of  those  pro- 
fessors of  the  bardic  order,  inform  us  that  they  were  men 
of  wealth  and  affluence,  and  kept  open  houses  for  general 
hospitality,  in  which  they  entertained  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  For  example,  the  annalists  state,  that  O'Duigenan  of 
Kilronan,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  a  learned  historian, 
who  died  in  A.D.  1496,  kept  an  open  house  of  general 
hospitality,  and  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  Professors  in 
Ireland,  in  cattle  and  herds ;  and  again,  that  Mac  Ward, 
chief  professor  of  poetry  to  O'Donnell  (Prince  of  Tircon- 
nell),  president  of  several  schools,  a  man  profoundly 
learned  in  poetry  and  other  arts,  had  founded  and  main- 
tained an  open  house  for  general  hospitality.  We  also 
read  in  the  annals  of  many  Medical  Professors,  who  are 
represented  as  learned  in  many  arts,  men  of  great  affluence 
and  wealth,  and  also  remarkable  for  hospitality. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  public  legal  Records 
that  the  rental  of  the  landed  properties  of  several  of  those 
professors  even  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  would,  at 
the  present  day,  amount  to  upwards  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  annually,  besides  the  guerdons  they  received  from 
the  ruling  sovereigns  and  chiefs  ;  many  of  them  are  stated 
to  have  maintained  three  or  four  schools  on  their  estates, 
at  which  pupils  were  boarded  and  educated  gratuitously. 
Throughout  our  annals  we  learn  that  almost  all  those 
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profesaors  died  a  natural  death,  very  few  of  them  having 
been  slain  in  conflicts  ;  their  persons  and  properties  beinfj 
held  inviolate  by  all  parties,  as  already  observed.  The 
Eiric,  or  compensation,  levied  for  the  killing  of  a  chief 
professor,  was  next,  in  amount,  to  that  required  for  a  king 
or  prince ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  under  the  year  1400,  that  Gregory  O'Maelconry, 
the  intended  chief  professor  of  Siol  Murray,  in  Roscommon, 
was  accidentally  killed  by  the  cast  of  a  dart,  and  one 
Imndred  and  twenty-six  cows  were  given  as  an  Eiric  or 
Fine,  for  his  death,  although  it  was  by  accident  he  had 
been  slain. 

The  Bards  were  so  highly  esteemed  by  Niall  O'Neill, 
King  of  Ulster,  that,  in  the  year  1387,  he  founded  a  house 
of  general  entertainment  and  support  at  Armagh,  where 
they  might  meet  and  discuss  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture. In  fact  they  were  honoured  and  respected  by  all 
classes  on  account  of  their  learning,  and  their  high  rank 
and  influence  in  society. 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  kings  and  princes  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Bard  to  recite  aloud  the  inauguration  ode, 
which  he  composed,  and  it  was  his  privilege,  as  stated  by 
Sir  James  Ware  on  MS.  authorities,  to  place  a  white  wand, 
the  emblem  of  sovereignty  and  justice,  in  the  hands  of  the 
elected  prince.  The  principal  officers  of  the  bardic  order 
who  attended  officially  at  the  inaugurations  were  the 
Brehons,  Fileadhs  and  Seanchies  or  Historians. 

The  duty  of  the  chief  professor  of  history,  and  genealogy, 
at  the  inauguration,  was  to  read  and  prove  the  pedigree  of 
the  prince ;  and  if  a  provincial  king  was  a  candidate  for 
the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  his  pedigree  should  be  sho^vn 
from  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Milesius,  namely  Eber, 
Eremon  and  Ir,  or  from  Ith,  the  uncle  of  Milidh.  The 
Irish  nobility  were  very  exact  in  their  pedigrees ;  every 
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petty  chief  bad  Lis  own  genealogist,  who  not  only  kept 
the  pedigrees  of  the  family,  by  whom  be  was  retained,  but 
also  those  of  the  other  chiefs,  whilst  each  genealogist  was 
a  cbeck  upon  the  others ;  and  hence  our  Irish  pedigrees 
may  be  admitted  to  be  more  accurate  than  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe. 

There  are  several  families  in  Ireland  who  derive  their  sur- 
names from  the  hereditary  professions  of  their  ancestors,  and 
especially  of  the  bardic  order,  such  as  2t)Ac  Atj  BfieiceAnjAio, 
or  the  descendant  of  the  Brehon,  anglicised  to  Brehony 
and  Brehon ;  ^ac  at)  Bb^in&>  or  the  descendant  of  the 
Bard,  and  anglicised  Ward,  as  already  stated  ;  O'SeAycAip, 
a  name  anglicised  to  O'Shanahan,  and  by  some  to  Shannon, 
is  believed  to  signify  the  descendant  of  the  Historian  ; 
2t)Ac  Ai;  LeA5A,  or  the  descendant  of  the  Physician, 
anglicised  Leech  and  Lee ;  ^)ac  atj  T^otDp^tjAis,  or  tbe 
descendant  of  the  Tympanist,  anglicised  Tempany  ;  2t)Ac 
Citu]ciu,  a  name  anglicised  to  Mac  Curtin,  being  derived 
from  Cfiuic,  a  harp,  and  ]t)  the  diminutive  particle,  signify- 
ing the  small  sized  harp  ;  and  we  find  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1404,  that  Giolla-Duivin  Mac 
Curtin  was  Ollave  of  Thomond  in  music. 

The  following  are  the  family  names  in  which  professions  of 
the  bardic  order  were  chiefly  hereditary.  They  are  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  principalities  of  Ireland, 
namely  Meath,  Ulster,  Conuaught,  Leinstcr  and  Munster, 
as  described  by  O'Dugan  and  O'Heerin  in  their  Topogra- 
phies or  general  survey  of  the  landed  properties  and  pro- 
prietors of  this  country  written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Meatu.— The  O'Dalys  were  hereditary  Bards  of  Mcatb, 
and  were  chiefs  of  the  barony  of  Corcaree  in  the  County 
of  Westmeath  ;  and  one  of  them  is  represented  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  ^Masters,  at  the  year  1185,  as  chief 
Professor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  head  chief  of  Corcaree 
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jind  Corcadiiimh,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  learning, 
poetry  and  hospitality.  So  that  this  chief  Bard  of  Erin, 
in  the  12th  century,  who  is  styled  a  Nobleman,  and  head 
chief  of  two  baronies,  would  rank  in  the  scale  of  landed 
property,  as  a  Baron,  or  Earl,  among  the  nobility  of  the 
present  day.  The  O'Dalys  are  also  mentioned  as  chief 
Bards  of  Meath,  under  the  years  1448,  and  1474,  after 
which  time  it  would  appear  they  removed  beyond  the 
Shannon,  into  the  County  of  Galway,  where  they  estab- 
lished tliemselves  as  a  highly  respectable  family,  and  have 
latterl}''  become  Lords  of  Dunsandle. 

The  Mac  Egans  are  mentioned  in  the  Annals  at  the  year 
1409  as  chief  Brehons  of  the  men  of  Teffia,  that  is  to  the 
O'Mclaghlins,  Mac  Geoghegans,  Foxes  and  O'Ferralls  of 
Meath,  Westmeath  and  Longford.  The  O'Higgins  and  the 
O'Cofleys,  were  also  Bards  to  the  Mac  Geoghegans,  Foxes 
and  O'Ferralls,  and  some  of  them  removed  to  the  North  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  became  celebrated  Bards 
and  historians  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  There  are  many 
respectable  families  of  this  name  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land. See  the  O'Higgins  mentioned  as  bards  of  Meath  in 
the  note  on  Eats  and  Mice. 

Ulster. — The  O'Hagans,  who  were  chiefs  of  a  large 
territory  about  TuUaghoge,  in  the  parish  of  Desertcreight, 
barony  of  Dungannon,  county  Tyrone,  presided  as  the 
hereditary  Brehons  at  the  inauguration  of  the  O'Neills  as 
kings  of  Ulster  and  princes  of  Tyrone.  The  Mac  Namees 
were  chief  Bards  to  the  O'Neills  :— Thus  at  the  years  1434, 
lo07,  we  are  informed  by  the  Four  Masters  that  Maelisa 
Mac  Namee  and  Solomon  Mac  Namee  were  chief  poets  or 
bards  to  the  O'Neills ;  and  of  the  latter  they  state,  "  that 
he  was  a  man  learned  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  literature, 
and  kept  a  house  of  hospitality."  The  O'Gneeves  were 
also  Bards  to  the  O'Neills  of  Tyrone  and  Clanneboy  ;  and 
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at  the  year  1376  the  deaths  of  the  following  professors  arc 
recorded  : — "  John  O'Rooney,  chief  Bard  to  Magennis  (in 
the  county  Down) ;  Malachy  O'Mulveena,  chief  Professor 
to  O'Kano  (in  the  county  of  Derry) ;  and  O'Hamil,  chief 
Bard  to  O'Hanlon  (in  the  county  of  Armagh),  a  man  who 
kept  a  general  house  of  hospitality,  and  never  refused  any 
one." 

The  O'Breslins  were  cliief  Brehons  to  the  O'Donnells, 
princes  of  Tirconnell,  and  also  to  the  Maguires,  Lords  of 
Fermanagh.  The  Mac  Wards  were  chief  Bards  to  the 
O'Donnells  down  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  the 
Annals  one  of  them  is  thus  recorded  : — "  A.  D.  1576,  Mac- 
an-Bhaird,  chief  Bard  to  O'Donnell,  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  man  eminent  in  literature  and  general  knowledge, 
the  sustaining  and  supporting  pillar  of  students  and  men 
of  learning,  died."  The  O'Sgingins  were  in  early  times 
the  hereditary  chief  historians  to  the  princes  of  Tirconnell, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  O'Clerys,  who  had  their  castle 
at  Kilbarron  near  Ballyshannon.  Of  the  latter  family 
were  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, one  of  the  most  veritable  and  impartial  records  ever 
produced  in  any  country.  The  O'Clerys  had  large  landed 
property  as  described  in  Inquisitions  and  other  law  docu- 
ments, the  annual  rental  of  which  would  amount  at  the 
present  time  to  three  or  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  O'Dunleavys,  otherwise  called  Mac  Nultys,  were 
chief  Physicians  to  the  O'Donnells.  In  the  Annals,  at  A.D. 
1527,  it  is  stated  that  the  Doctor  O'Dunleavey,  namely 
Donagh  the  son  of  Owen,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
learned  in  other  arts,  a  man  of  great  affluence  and  wealth, 
and  who  kept  an  open  house  of  general  hospitality,  died  on 
the  30th  of  September  in  this  year. 

The  Mac  Criffertys  were  chief  Bards  to  the  Maguires  of 
Fermanagh  in  the  14th  century,  but  were  succeeded  in  that 
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capacity  by  the  O'lloscys.  The  O'Keenans  were  chief 
historians  in  Fermanagh,  and  the  O'Cassidys  were  chief 
physicians  to  the  Maguires. 

Con  NAUGHT. — The  Mac  Egans  were  Brehons  to  the 
O'Connors,  kings  of  Connaiight.  Maolisa  Donn  Mac  Egan, 
Ard  OUamh  (chief  Professor)  of  Connaught,  died  A.D.  1329, 
according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters;  and  one  of  the 
Mac  Egans  is  recorded  under  the  year  1447  as  chief  Brehon 
of  all  Ireland.  The  O'Maelconrys  were  chief  Bards  and  his- 
torians to  the  O'Connors.  Torna  O'Maelconry,  the  Bard  to 
Felim  O'Connor,  has  transmitted  to  us  an  account  of  the  ce- 
remonies performed  at  the  inauguration  of  that  prince  in  the 
year  1312,  when  it  was  the  Bard's  privilege  to  place  the 
Regal  Wand  (as  he  calls  it)  in  the  hand  of  the  prince.  The 
landed  property  of  the  O'Maelconry,  containing  about 
10,000  acres,  comprised  the  present  parish  of  Cloncraff  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon.  Some  of  the  written  works  of 
the  O'Maelconrys  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  several 
other  places  ;  and  a  member  of  that  family  was  one  of  the 
Four  Masters.  The  Mac  Tullys  were  the  hereditary  physi- 
cians to  the  O'Connors. 

The  Mac  Egans  were  Brehons  to  the  O'Rourkes,  princes 
of  Brefney,  and  the  O'Cuirnins  were  their  Bards;  the 
O'Dalys  were  Bards  to  the  O'ReiUys,  princes  of  East  Brefney, 

The  Mac  Egans  of  Ballymacegan  were  chief  Brehons  to 
the  O'Kellys,  princes  of  Hy  Maine,  in  the  counties  of  Gal- 
way  and  Roscommon,  which  princely  family  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Denis  H.  Kelly  of  Castle  Kelly,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
Celtic  scholar.  The  O'Dugans  were  hereditary  Bards  to 
the  O'Kellys,  many  of  whose  works  are  still  extant,  parti- 
cularly the  large  vellum  manuscript  of  the  O'Kellys,  now 
buried  in  some  English  private  collection. 

The  O'Duigenans  of  Kilronan  were  Bards  and  historians 
to  the  Mac  Dermotts,  princes  of  Moylurg  in  Roscommon 
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and  Marshalfl  of  Counaught.  They  were  also  Bards  and 
historians  to  the  Mac  Donnoghs,  Lords  of  Corran  in  the 
county  of  Sligo  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Kilronan  family 
was  one  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  Book  of  Bally  mote, 
the  property  at  one  time  of  the  Mac  Donnoghs  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Bally  mote,  was  written  by  an  O'Duigenan.  It  is  a 
large  folio  MS.  on  vellum  ;  was  sold  in  the  year  1522  for 
140  Milch  cows,  and  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

The  Mac  Firbises  of  the  castle  of  Leacan,  in  the  barony 
of  Tireragh,  county  of  Sligo,  were  hereditary  Bards  and 
historians  to  the  O'Dowds,  Lords  of  Tyrawley  and  Tireragh 
in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo.  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  the 
last  hereditary  professor  of  this  family,  lived  about  the  year 
1670.  Several  of  the  works  of  the  Mac  Firbises  are  still 
extant,  such  as  the  Book  of  Leacan  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  Book  of  Mac  Firbis,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Roden.  The  Mac  Egans  were  Bre- 
hons  to  the  O'Connors,  Sligo,  and  probably  to  the  O'Dowds 
also  ;  they  were  the  principal  professors  of  Brehonism  all 
over  Ireland. 

Leinster. — The  O'Dorans  were  the  Brehons  to  the 
Mac  Murroghs,  kings  of  Leinster.  In  the  Annals  at  the 
year  1417  one  of  them  is  recorded  as  the  Brehon  of  Leins- 
ter ;  and  again  at  the  year  1447  it  is  stated  that  William 
O'Doran,  chief  Brehon  of  Leinster,  and  his  wife  died  of  the 
plague.  The  Mac  Keoghs  were  the  chief  Bards  to  Mac 
Murrogh  ;  the  O'Behans  were  his  historians  and  genea- 
logists, and  the  O'Shiels  his  hereditary  physicians.  The 
Book  of  Leinster,  an  Irish  MS.  written  in  the  11th  or  12th 
centuries  on  vellum,  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  at  the  year  1474,  that  the  Mac 
Egans  were  chief  Brehons  to  the  O'Connors,  princes  of 
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Offaley,  wliich  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  King's 
County  with  portions  of  the  Queen's  County  and  of  Kildare, 
in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leinster. 

MuNSTER. — Desmond  ov  South  Munstcr. — Another  family 
of  the  Mac  Egans  were  chief  Brehons  to  the  Mac  Carthys, 
princes  of  Desmond.  In  later  times  the  Mac  Clancys  were 
Brehons  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond.  The  O'Dalys  were 
the  chief  Bards  of  Desmond ;  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  satiric  class  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  Angus  O'Daly, 
who  made  a  tour  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  satirizing 
all  the  respectable  Irish  families  and  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  too,  for  English  pay,  it  is  said  ;  but  on  his  return 
home  to  Munster  he  was  dispatched  by  O'Maher  with  a 
dagger  as  a  reward  for  his  malevolence.  These  satires 
were  published  by  Mr.  John  O'Daly,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Ossianic  Society,  in  the  year  1852.  The  O'Duinnins 
were  historians  and  antiquaries  to  the  Mac  Carthys ;  and 
the  O'Cullinans  were  their  hereditary  physicians,  as  stated 
in  the  Annals  at  the  year  1409. 

Thomoncl  or  North  Munster.  The  Mac  Clancys,  a 
branch  of  the  Mac  Namaras  of  Clare,  were  hereditary  Bre- 
hons to  the  O'Briens,  princes  of  Thomond  and  kings  of 
Munster.  We  find  the  following  notices  of  this  bardic 
family  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. — A.D.  1483. 
Connor  oge  Mac  Clancy,  chief  professor  of  Thomond,  a 
highly  accomplished  man,  in  literature  and  poetry,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Mac  Clancy.  A.D.  1492. 
Hugh  Mac  Clancy,  chief  professor  of  history  and  of  the 
Brehon  laws  in  Thomond,  died.  A.D.  1575.  The  Mac  Clancy 
(Hugh),  a  professional  lecturer,  in  laws  and  poetry,  and 
one  of  the  most  upright  Brehons  of  a  territory,  in  Ireland, 
died ;  and  under  the  year  1576,  it  is  recorded,  that  Mac 
Clancy  was  chief  professor  of  Brehonism  to  the  Dalcassians 
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(the  O'Briens  and  others),  and  a  man  who  kept  an  open 
house  for  general  hospitality. 

The  Magraths  were  chief  Bards  of  Thomond.  They  are 
stated  to  have  been  men  of  great  wealth ;  and  one  of  them 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  at  the  year  1343  as  chief  Bard  of 
Leath-Mogha,  which  comprised  Leinster  and  Munster. 
The  Mac  Curtins  were  the  chief  hereditary  historians,  and 
two  of  the  name,  Andrew  and  Hugh,  who  lived  in  the 
last  century,  were  eminent  writers  of  history  and  poetry. 
The  Mac  Gowans  (a  name  anglicised  or  rather  translated 
Smith),  Mac  Bruodins  and  O'Dalys  were  also  Bards  and 
historians  to  the  O'Briens,  Mac  Namaras,  Mac  Mahons, 
O'Loughlins,  O'Connors,  O'Gradys,  and  other  chiefs  in 
Clare,  Limerick  and  Tipperary ;  and  the  O'Hickeys  were 
the  hereditary  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Thomond. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  bardic  race  have  often 
exercised  their  hereditary  skill  in  poetic  composition  even 
to  witliin  a  recent  period  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  "  To 
the  present  day/'  says  Hardiman  in  his  Irish  Minstrelsy, 
"the  rural  Irish  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  satirical 
severity  of  their  bards.  Many  a  man,  who  would  kindle 
into  rage  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  foe,  will  be  found  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  offending  a  rhymer.  One  of  the 
latter  I  have  seen  :  his  name  was  Brenan,  and  though  he 
might  not  be  called  *  a  feUow  of  infinite  jest,  or  most 
excellent  fancy/  yet  he  was  a  ready  versifier  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  had  wit  enough  to  keep  two  large  districts  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  for  many  years  amused  by  his  rural 
songs  and  in  dread  of  his  broad  local  satire.  He  bore  some 
faint  resemblance  to  the  ancient  bards.  He  knew  no  set- 
tled residence.  "Whatever  house  he  chose  to  stop  at,  and 
he  seldom  selected  the  poorest,  became  his  home  during 
the  time  of  his  stay.  Generally  welcomed  with  simulated, 
though  often  with  real  sincerity,  the  best  bed,  and  place 
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at  table,  were  always  at  his  service.  Thus  he  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  feared  for  his  satirical  powers,  but  respected 
for  his  virtues.  He  has  left  behind  some  songs  and  sar- 
castic verses,  but  none  of  them  above  mediocrity." 

We  are  informed  by  Keating  and  Walker,  that  the  conduct 
of  tbc  Bards  as  a  congregated  body  had,  at  various  times, 
become  so  intolerable  to  the  people,  that  they  demanded  of 
the  state  the  banishment  of  the  whole  order.  The  first 
instance  recorded  of  their  oppression  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Achy  the  Third,  who  resolved  on  their  expulsion ;  but 
Conor  Mac  Neasa,  King  of  Ulster  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  friend  to  the  learned  in  general, 
but  to  the  bards  in  particular,  interposed  his  mediation 
and  moderated  the  rage  of  the  people. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bards  (says  Keating)  continued 
irreprehensible  from  the  death  of  Conor  Mac  Neasa  till 
Fiachaidh  mounted  the  throne  of  Ulster.  Then,  and  once 
again  in  the  reign  of  Maolcoba,  who  governed  the  same 
province,  the  hand  of  the  monarch  was  raised  to  chastise 
them,  but  they  were  shielded  from  the  impending  stroke 
by  those  generous  princes,  who  invited  and  kindly  received 
them  into  their  dominions. 

Invested  (says  Walker,)  with  honours,  wealth  and  power; 
endowed  with  extraordinary  privileges,  which  no  other  sub- 
jects presumed  to  claim ;  possessed  of  an  art,  which,  by 
soothing  the  mind,  acquires  an  ascendency  over  it ;  respected 
by  the  great  for  their  learning,  and  reverenced,  almost  to 
adoration,  by  the  vulgar,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  secret 
composition,  and  hidden  harmony  of  the  universe, — the 
Bards  became,  in  the  reign  of  Hugh,  intolerably  insolent 
and  corrupted,  and  their  order  a  national  grievance. 
They  arrogantly  demanded  the  golden  buckle  and  pin, 
which  fastened  the  royal  robes  on  the  Monarch's  breast, 
and  had  been  for  many  generations  the  associate  of  the 
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sovereign  ;  tliey  lampooned  the  Nobility,  and  were  guilty 
of  many  immoralities.  They  not  only  grew  burthensome 
to  the  state,  which  munificently  supported  the  dificrent 
foundations  to  which  they  belonged,  but  increased  so  prodi- 
giously that  the  mechanic  arts  languished  from  want  of 
artificers,  and  agriculture  from  want  of  husbandmen. 
Hence  the  Monarch  convened  an  Assembly  at  Dromceat 
(A.D.  580)  principally  to  expel  the  Bards  from  the  king- 
dom, and  to  abolish  totally  the  whole  order.  But  at  the 
intercession  of  St.  Columba,  who  was  summoned  from  Scot- 
land to  attend  this  Assembly,  he  spared  it.  He,  however, 
reduced  its  numbers,  allowing  only  to  each  provincial 
prince,  and  to  each  Lord  of  a  Cantred,  one  registered 
Ollave  or  Professor,  who  was  sworn  to  employ  his  talents 
to  no  other  purpose  but  the  glory  of  the  Deity, — the  honor 
of  his  country — of  its  heroes — of  its  females — and  of  his 
own  patron.  On  these  Ollaves  he  ordained,  that  their 
patrons  should  settle  an  hereditary  revenue.  He  also, 
by  the  advice  of  the  saint,  erected  new  Bardic  Seminaries, 
in  the  nature  of  universities,  liberally  endowing  them,  but 
limiting  the  number  of  students  in  each.  Of  these  semi- 
naries, the  reigning  Monarch's  chief  Bard  was  always  in 
future,  to  be  principal,  or  President;  and  he  had  the  right 
of  nominating  the  Ollaves  entertained  by  the  princes  and 
lords. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  compositions  of  the  Bards  are 
given  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GREAT  BARDIC 
INSTITUTION. 


The  following  work,  which  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  has  been  usually  designated  as  "  The  Introduction  to 
Tain-ho-Cuailgne"  or  the  cattle  prey  of  Cooley,  and  as 
such  is  found  prefixed  to  almost  all  the  modern  copies  of 
that  curious  and  interesting  composition.  In  the  more 
ancient  MSS.  which  contain  transcripts  of  the  Cattle  Raid, 
such  as  Leabhar-na-Huidhri  and  the  Book  of  Leinster 
written  in  the  12th  Century,  this  work  is  found  totally 
disconnected  with  that  tract,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  Imtheacht  was  written  for  another  purpose.  We 
learn  from  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Bards,  that  at  various  times  they  had 
become  obnoxious  to  the  nation  by  reason  of  their  over- 
bearing insolence  and  exactions,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
object  of  the  writer  evidently  was  to  satirize  the  Bards,  rail 
at  their  overbearing  arrogance,  check  their  influence,  and 
cover  their  professional  order  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  severe  satire  on  the  whole  order,  and  was, 
very  probably,  written,  contemporaneously  with  Shanchan 
Torpest,  the  chief  Bard  of  Erin  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Tain-bo-Cuailgne.  The  author  engrafted,  as 
it  were,  his  satire  on  the  Cattle  Prey,  by  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  origin  of  that  composition,  the  writing  of  which 
on  the  Hide  of  the  Brown  Cow  was  superintended  by  St. 
Kieran  of  Clonmacnois. 

The  text  given  of  this  work  has  been  copied  from  that 
part  of  the  Book  of  Mac  Carthy  Riagh,  a  MS.  of  the  14th 
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century  written  on  vellum,  which  was  until  lately  the  pro- 
perty of  Thomas  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Summerhill  House,  Cork, 
a  truly  estimable  gentleman  most  liberal  in  affording 
every  access  to  his  splendid  Library  and  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts.  To  him  the  Editor  tenders  his  warmest 
thanks  for  many  favours  received  at  his  hands. 

The  copy  taken  from  the  Book  of  Mac  Carthy  Riagh 
has  been  collated  with  another  contained  in  a  valuable 
MS.  on  paper  belonging  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr,  Lamb  of 
Newtownhamilton;  and  as  the  tract  in  the  vellum  MS.  is  a 
little  defaced  at  the  beginning  and  ending,  these  portions 
have  been  supplied  from  the  paper  copy. 

Denis  H.  Kelly  of  Castlekelly,  Esq.,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  whose  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  of  our 
Irish  MSS.  is  well  known,  made  a  translation  into  English 
of  this  work  in  his  own  elegant  style  of  composition,  which 
he  most  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ossiauic 
Society.  The  Editor,  however,  soon  discovered  that  Mr. 
Kelly's  original  Irish  text  must  have  been  very  imperfect 
from  the  great  variance  observable  in  several  passages 
from  that  of  the  vellum  copy,  and  he  therefore  deemed  it 
advisable  to  make  his  translation,  in  the  first  instance, 
independent  of  the  other  to  avoid  confusion  and  omissions. 
On  comparing  the  two  English  versions  he  found  them 
happily  to  correspond  in  all  those  passages  common  to 
both  originals,  which  has  convinced  him  of  the  correctness 
of  this  translation. 

To  my  good  friend  John  Windele,  Esq.,  of  Blair's  Castle, 
Cork,  the  Members  of  the  Ossianic  Society  are  indebted  for 
the  production  of  this  volume.  I  had  much  reluctance  in 
undertaking  such  a  task,  being  unwilling  from  past  exper- 
rience  to  encounter  the  labour  and  difficulty  necessarily 
attending  a  work  of  the  kind.  My  friend,  however,  whilst 
appealing  to  my  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  good  old 
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cause  of  our  national  literature,  promising  at  the  same  time 
such  assistance  as  he  was  able  to  afford,  prevailed,  and  I 
could  no  longer  hesitate,  knowing  full  well  that  I  was  in 
safe  hands  ;  and  like  an  honest  Irishman  he  has  fulfilled  his 
promise.  He  read  in  MS.  my  translation  and  notes, 
corrected  the  former  where  necessary,  and  amended  and' 
most  essentially  enlarged  the  latter.  Mr,  Windele's  exten- 
sive and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Ireland  is  well  known  to  our  reading  public ;  it  is  excelled 
by  none  and  equalled  by  few,  as  his  numerous  contributions 
to  our  Archaeological  literature  testify.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  present  generation  to  resuscitate  the  old  inscriptions  in 
the  Ogham  characters,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
stoutly  denied  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  Antiquaries. 
He  has  collected  so  large  a  number  of  those  inscriptions, 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  but  particularly  in 
the  South,  and  found  in  sites  and  positions  which  proved 
beyond  reasonable  controversy  that  they  belonged  to  a  pre- 
Christian  period,  as  to  bring  conviction  to  many  that  the 
ancient  Irish  had  the  use  of  letters  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  this  country. 

To  our  worthy  and  noble-minded  President,  who  I  am 
happy  to  say  is  a  very  good  Celtic  Scholar,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  his  careful  reading  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  proof  sheets  of  this  volume  whilst  passing  through 
the  press ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  many  valuable  improvements  which 
he  suggested. 

My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  my  very  good  friends 
George  Sigerson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  P.  O'Herlihy,  Esq., 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  who  suggested  many  improvements. 

It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  lately  bestowed  on  me  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
To  the  well  recognized  courtesy  and  urbanity  of  Edward 
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Clibborn,  Esq.,  the  acting  Librarian,  have  I  been  indebted 
for  the  fullest  access  to  the  very  valuable  collection  of  Irish 
MSS.  in  that  magnificent  Institution,  whereby  I  have  been 
enabled  to  take  such  extracts  as  I  required  without  question 
or  restraint,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  work  in  hands, 
and  without  which  its  completeness  and  value  would  be 
materially  lessened.  Facilities  like  these,  so  beneficial  to 
literary  enquirers,  entitle  the  Academy  to  the  best  gratitude 
of  the  public  generally,  and  of  every  friend  of  Irish  literature 
especially. 

Nor  should  I,  amidst  these  acknowledgments,  omit  award- 
ing my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  services  ren- 
dered to  me  in  the  progress  of  my  investigations  by  Doctor 
Siegfried  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  liis  department 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I  had  only  to  ask 
the  Doctor  for  any  MS.  in  the  Library,  and  he  at  all  times 
placed  it  before  me  with  such  ready  cheerfulness  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  with  him  a  pleasure  to  oblige.  Never 
during  my  life  time  have  I  experienced  more  real  courtesy 
in  any  literary  Institution  than  I  have  in  the  College  Li- 
brary. It  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  which  every  person 
may  be  sure  to  experience  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

OWEN  CONNELLAN, 


Clanbrassil  Place, 
Dublin,  September,  18C0. 
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'  InjceACC  T)A  CTton)6ain)e.  ]n)teAcz  literally  signifies  departure;  but  in 
this  case  the  terms  '■'  f/Dtiiy  forth,  the  jouitiey,  or  the  proceedings,  may  be  more 
applicable.  The  word  z\\on)6^in)  is  compounded  of  cftori),  heavy  or  great, 
and  blx]n),  learned,  or  professional  men,  and  collectively  signities  the  great  lite- 
rary body,  company,  or  association.  The  terms  cfxon>  fluAS  are  applied  to  a 
large  host  or  army ;  but  in  the  present  instance  cfionj  would  mean  oppressive ; 
for  in  the  course  of  this  work  it  is  stated  that,  "  notwithstanding  they  were 
called  the  heavy  literary  body,  and  though  greatly  they  were  abhorred,  j-et  small 
was  their  consimiption  of  food,"  which  shews  that  the  term  the  writer  wished 
to  apply  to  them  was,  that  they  were  hurthensome  or  very  erpengive.  But  as  this 
great  and  burdensome  l)ody  was  composed  of  men  professing  the  various  arts 
and  sciences,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  them,  par  excellence,  "  The  great  Bardic 
Association  or  Institution. 

*  AiROiALL  OR  OiKGiALL  — The  Origin  of  this  kingdom  or  principality  was 
as  follows : — Carbry  Liffeachair  (or  of  the  Liffey,  so  called  from  having  been 
fostered  near  that  river),  monarch  of  Ireland,  son  of  the  celebrated  Cormac, 
son  of  .\rt.  son  of  Con  of  the  hundred  battles,  was  >lain  in  the  battle  of  Gaura 
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IN  WHICH  18  KXPLAINKI)  UOW  THE  TAIN  (OK  AN  A(J- 
COUNT  OF  THE  CATTLE  KAID  OF  CUAILGNE)  WAS  FIRST 
DISCOVERED,    ETC. 


were  at  strile. 


NOBLE,  worthy,  king  ruled  Airgiall'^ 
at  one  time  whose  name  was  Hugh  son 
of  Duach  the  Dark.  Contemporaneous 
with  him  was  Hugh  the  Fair,  son  of 
Fergna,  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Muredagh 
Mai,  king  of  Brefney,^  and  those  two 
every  good  act  performed  by  one,  the 


fought  against  the  Fiana  of  Erin,  A.D.  296.  One  of  Carbrj-  Liffeachair's 
sons,  called  Fiacha  Sravthinne,  succeeded  him  in  the  monarchy.  Another  son 
of  Carbry,  named  Eohy  Doivlein,  was  married  to  Alechia,  daughter  of  Updar, 
king  of  Alba,  now  Scotland,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons,  called  by  the  Irish 
historians  the  "  Three  CoUas,"  designated  CoUa  Uais,  Colla-da-chrich  (or  of 
the  two  districts),  and  Colla  Meann.  The  three  CoUas,  being  warlike  and 
ambitious  princes,  aimed  at  the  monarchy,  and  having  collected  a  powerful 
army  they  invaded  Meath,  and  fought  a  battle  against  the  royal  forces,  A.D. 
327,  in  a  district  called  Crioch-rois,  at  Teltown,  near  the  river  Blackwater,  in 
Meath.  It  was  called  the  battle  of  Dubcomar,  from  Dubcomar,  Iving  Fiach's 
druid,  who  was  slain  there,  or  from  the  confluence  there  of  the  Z)ub/i,  or  Black- 
water,  and  the  Boyne.  In  this  battle  the  monarch's  forces  were  defeated  and 
himself  slain,  and  Colla  Uais  usurped  the  monarchy  and  reig-ned  four  years. 
Muredacli  Tirach,  the  son  of  the  former  prince,  Fiacha,  being  aided  by  his 
friends,  compelled  Colla  Uais  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  Muredach  succeeded 
to  the  monarchy,  and  expelled  the  Three  CoUas,  who  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
Scotland  with  thirty  nobles  and  300  followers,  and  take  refuge  amongst  their 
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mother'8  relatives  in  that  country.  In  the  course  of  lime,  the  monarch,  Jlurc- 
dach,  who  was  their  first  cousin,  pardoned  them,  and  they  returned  to  Ireland. 
The  kings  of  Tar  a,  at  that  time,  were  of  the  race  of  lleremon,  son  of  ilikdh 
or  iMUesius,  and  the  Three  Collas  projected  a  plan  of  dethroning  the  King  of 
Ulster,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Ir,  son  of  Breogan,  uncle  of  lililesius,  and  of 
making  a  settlement  for  themselves  and  their  followers  in  that  province.  The 
Heremoniaus  and  Irians  had  contended  for  a  long  time  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Ulster,  and,  by  consent  of  the  monarch,  the  CoUas  collected  a  large  force, 
including  seven  battalions  of  the  Fir-Domnians  of  Connaught,  a  tribe  of  the 
Fir-lJulg,  and  being  joined  by  a  considerable  force  of  the  monarch's  army, 
they  marched  into  Ulster.  The  seat  of  the  government  of  that  province  was 
the  splendid  palace  of  Emania,  near  Armagh,  and  Fergus  Fogha  of  the  Irian 
race  was  then  the  ruling  sovereign.  He  collected  all  his  forces  to  oppose  the 
Collas.  The  two  armies  met  in  a  district  called  Fernmoy,  in  Dalaradia,  now 
the  county  of  Down,  at  a  place  named  Carn-Eohy-lethderg,  at  Drummillar 
near  Loughbrickland,  and  the  parish  of  Aghaderg  still  retains  the  name  of  this 
place  A  terrible  battle  ensued,  which  continued  for  six  successive  days,  and 
it  is  said  that  so  desperate  was  tlie  conflict,  and  the  slaughter  so  great,  that 
the  ground  was  covered  with  ilead  bodies  from  this  Cam  to  Glenrigh,  now  the 
vale  of  the  Newry  river,  a  distance  of  about  nine  or  ten  miles.  The  Collas 
were  finally  ^-ictors ;  Fergus  Fogha  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and  the  remnant  of 
his  forces  was  routed,  but  Colla  Meann  also  fell  in  the  engagement  This 
battle  was  fought  A.D.  332,  and  immediately  after  the  victory  the  two  Collas 
marched  with  their  forces  to  I'mania,  which  they  plundered  and  burned,  and 
thus  was  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Irian  kings  of  Ulster.  O'Flaherty  states 
in  his  Ogygia,  vol.  I.,  j).  140,  that  the  duration  of  Emania,  (one  of  the  most 
sffdendid  edifices  in  Ireland,  whose  site  is  still  traceable,)  from  its  erection  by 
King  Kinibaeth,  about  852  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  its  destruction  by 
th(  Collas,  is  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  j-ears.  By  this  conquest  of  the 
Irian  kings  the  CoUas  and  their  followers  became  possessed  of  a  great  part  of 
Ul'^ter,  and  they  founded  the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Oirgiall,  which  com- 
prised the  territories  now  called  the  counties  of  Louth,  Monaghari,  and  jVrmagh, 
with  portions  of  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  the  south  of  ^Vntrim ;  but  in 
sulisequent  times  it  was  narrowed  to  Louth  and  Monaghan,  with  a  large 
jiortion  of  Armagh,  It  is  stated  by  O'Halloran,  vol.  2,  p.  4.34,  that  the  name 
Oirijlall  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Collas  stipidated  with  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  that  if  tltey  or  any  of  their  posterity  were  demanded  as 
hostages,  and  if  .thnckt;!/!.  their  fetters  should  be  of  gold  ;  and  from   the  words 


oilier  would  ondoavonr  fo  oxccl  liim  ;  yd  bot]i  wore  not 
equally  circumstanced  ;  for  one  was  a  hundred  fold  more 
(wealthy),  just,  and  prospcrons,  namely  Tluf^h  the  Fair ; 

on,  gold,  and  5JaU,  n  hostage,  came  the  name  Orgiall.  The  O'CarroUs  became 
princes  of  this  territory.  They  were  of  the  Dal-Fiatach  race  in  the  county  of 
l)o«Ti,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  were  descended  from  Carroll,  prince  of 
Oir^iall  in  St.  Patrick'.^  time,  from  whom  they  took  their  family  name. 
Donogh  O'Carroll,  the  last  celebrated  prince  of  this  family,  founded  In  A.D. 
1 142  Jfellifont  Abbey  in  the  county  of  Louth.  I  have  not  discovered  in  the 
Annals  the  name  of  Aodh,  son  of  Duacli  the  black,  but  I  do  find  an  Aodh-dubh 
or  Hugh  the  black,  prince  of  Ulidia  (or  Down,  in  A.D.  J)92)  who  lived  about 
the  time  assigned  by  the  author  of  this  work.  The  princes  of  Oirgiall  had 
their  chief  residence  at  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  and  the  Bishops  of  Clogher  are 
styled  in  the  Annals,  Bishops  of  Oirgiall.  Tlie  Mac  Malions  of  the  Clan  Colla 
race  became  princes  of  Oirgiall  after  the  O'Carrolls  were  subdued  by  John  de 
Courcy  in  the  12th  century.  The  Mac  IMahons  became  Lords  of  Jlonaghan, 
Dartry,  and  Farney,  and  also  Lords  of  Lurgan,  and  maintained  their  power  as 
chiefs  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  Oirgiall  was  called  by  Latin  writers  Orr/nUia 
and  ErgalUa,  and  by  the  English  Oriel  and  Uriel. — Connelhm's  Annah  of  the 
Four  Ufast^rs. 

To  thisfnote, 'already  we  fear  too  long,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  adding  a 
legend  of  Oriel  characteristic  of  a  mode  of  thinking  and  waywardness  of  feeling 
not  infrequent  of  example  in  the  old  chivalry  of  Ireland.  To  its  own  peculiar 
merits  it  adds  the  recommendation  of  an  effective  and  beautiful  translation  by 
the  lamented  IMangan. 

ECHOES  OF  SONG  FROM  THE  WEST  AND  THE  EAST. 
Bv  J.\MES  Clarence  Mangax. 

XO.  I. THE  TRAGEDY  OF  RUAGHRI  AXD  DE^VKDIIOKGH.l.V. 

(From  the  Irish  of  Charles  Boy  Mc  Quillan.) 

ARGUMENT. 

(nmghri,  Prince  of  Oriel,  after  an  absence  of  two  days  and  nights  from  his 
own  territories  on  a  hunting  expedition,  suddenly  recollects  that  he  has  forgot- 
ten his  wedding-day.  He  despairs  of  forgiveness  from  the  bride  whom  he 
appears  to  have  slighted,  Dearbhorgilla,  daughter  of  Prince  Cairtre,  but  woidd 
scorn  her  too  much  to  wed  her  if  she  could  forgive  him.  He  accordingly 
prepares  for  battle  mtli  her  and  her  father,  but  unfortunately  entrusts  the 
command  of  his  forces  to  one  of  his  most  aged  Ceanns,  or  captains.  He  is 
probably  incited  to  the  selection  of  this  chieftain  by  a  wish  to  avoid  provoking 
hostilities,  which,  however,  if  they  occur,  he  will  meet  by  defiance  and  conflict ; 
but  his  clToice  proves  to  have  been  a  fatal  one.     llis  C.'tiin  is  .seized  \\-ith  a 
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strange  feeling  of  fear  in  the  midst  of  the  fray ;  and  this,  being  communicated 
to  his  troops,  enlarges  into  a  panic,  and  Kuaghri's  followers  are  all  slaughtered. 
Ruaghri  himself  arrives  next  day  on  the  battle-plain,  and,  perceiving  the 
result  of  the  contest,  stabs  himself  to  the  heart.  Dearbhorgilla  witnesses  this 
sad  catastrophe  from  a  distance,  and,  rushing  towards  the  scene  of  it,  clasps 
her  lover  in  her  arms  ;  but  her  stem  father,  following,  tears  her  away  from  the 
bleeding  corpse,  and  has  her  cast  in  his  wrath,  it  is  supposed,  into  one  of  th. 
dungeons  of  his  castle.  But  of  her  fate  nothing  certain  is  known  afterwards , 
though,  from  subsequent  circumstances,  it  is  conjectured  that  she  perished,  the 
victim  of  her  lover's  thoughtlessness  and  her  father's  tyranny.) 

Know  ye  the  tale  of  the  Prince  of  Oriel, 

Of  Rury,  last  of  his  line  of  kings? 
1  pen  it  here  as  a  sad  memorial 

Of  how  much  woe  reckless  fully  brings  I 

(.»f  a  time  that  Kury  rode  woodwards,  clothed 

In  silk  and  gold  on  a  hunting  chase. 
He  thought  like  thunder*  on  his  betrothed, 

And  with  clenched  hand  he  smote  his  face. 

'•Faree/'.'t  -Vo  hliroit  .'X  Princess  Darvorgilla '. 

Forgive  she  will  not  a  slight  like  this  ; 
But  could  she,  dared  she,  I  should  be  still  a 

Base  wretch  to  wed  her  for  heaven's  best  bliss  I 

"  Fareer .'  Fareer .'  Princess  Darvorgilla  I 

She  has  four  hundred  young  bowmen  bold  ; 
But  I — I  love  her,  and  would  not  spill  a 

Drop  of  their  blood  for  ten  torques§  of  gold. 

"  Still,  woe  to  all  who  provoke  to  slaughter  ! 

I  count  as  nouglit,  weighed  with  fame  like  mine. 
The  birth  and  beauty  of  Caixtre's  daughter  ; 

So.  judge  the  sword  between  line  and  line  I 

•  H-sn.-i/  Kt  war  leoniieaih  ;   he  tlioughl  like  thunder  ;  i.e.  the  thought  came  un  him 
lilie  a  thiinilcibolt, 

^  Ala*  1  %  My  grief !  §  Royal  neck  ornanu-uli. 


whilst  the  other  was  valiant  and  warlike,  namely  Hugh  the 
son  of  Duach  the  Dark,  king-  of  Oirgiall.  It  was,  indeed, 
far  easier  for  him  to  be  the  more  warlike  of  the  two,  for  he 
had  a  shield,  and  the  name  of  the  shield  was  Duv-Gilla  (the 

"  Thou,  tlierefore,  Calbhach,  go,  call  a  muster. 

And  wind  the  bugle  by  fort  and  dun  ! 
When  stain  shall  tarnish  our  House's  lustre, 

Then  sets  in  blackness  the  noon-day  sun !" 

lUit  Calbhach  answered,  "  Light  need  to  do  so  1 

Heboid  the  noblest  of  heroes  here ! 
What  foe  confronts  us,  I  reck  not  whoso, 

Shall  fly  before  us  like  hunted  deer  '." 

Spake  Rury  then — "  Calbhach,  as  thou  wiliest ! 

But  see,  old  man,  there  be  brief  delay — 
For  this  chill  parle  is  of  all  things  chillest. 

And  my  fleet  courser  must  now  away ! 

"  Yet,  though  thou  march  with  thy  legions  townwards, 

Well  armed  for  ambush  or  treacherous  fray. 
Still  shew  they  point  their  bare  weapons  downwards. 

As  those  of  warriors  averse  to  slay !" 

Now,  when  the  clansmen  were  armed  and  mounted. 

The  aged  Calbhach  gave  way  to  fears ; 
For,  foot  and  horsemen,  they  barely  counted 

A  hundred  cross-bows  and  forty  spears. 

And  thus  exclaimed  he,  "  My  soul  is  shaken  ! 

We  die  the  death,  not  of  men,  but  slaves  ; 
We  sleep  the  sleep  from  which  none  awaken. 

And  Scorn  shall  point  at  our  tombless  graves !" 

Then  out  spake  Fergal — "  A  charge  so  weighty 

As  this,  O  Rury,  thou  shoiddst  not  throw 
On  a  drivelling  dotard  of  eight-and-eighty, 

Whose  arm  is  nerveless  for  spear  or  bow  !" 

But  Rury  answered,  "  Away  !     To-morrow 

Myself  will  stand  in  Traghvally*  town ; 
But,  come  what  may  come,  this  day  I  borrow 

To  hunt  through  Glafna  the  brown  deer  down!" 


c|6  A  Iaca]}i  caca  bl   >5A  bi&bAi)|b  U|  bi6  i)eA]ic  ii)i)A   -x- 
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So,  through  the  night,  unto  grey  Trayhvally, 

The  feeble  Ceann  led  his  hosts  along ; 
But,  faint  and  heart-sore,  they  could  not  rally, 

So  deeply  Rury  had  wrought  them  wrong. 

Now,  when  the  Princess  beheld  advancing 

Her  lover's  troops  with  their  arms  reversed, 
In  lieu  of  broadswords  and  chargers  prancing, 

She  felt  her  heart's  hopes  were  dead  and  hearsed. 

And  on  her  loiees  to  her  ireful  father 

She  prayed,  "  Oh,  father,  let  this  pass  by  ; 
War  not  against  the  brave  Rury  !     Rather 

Pierce  this  fond  bosom,  and  let  mo  die  !" 

But  Cairtre  rose  in  volcanic  fury. 

And  so  he  spake — "  By  the  might  of  Gon, 
I  hold  no  terms  with  this  craven  Rury 

Till  he  or  I  lie  below  the  sod ! 

"  Thou  shameless  child!     Thou,  alike  imwortliy 

Of  him,  tliy  father,  who  speaks  thee  thus. 
And  her,  my  Mhearb,*  who  in  sorrow  bore  thee ; 

Wilt  thou  dishonour  thyself  and  us? 

"  Behold !  I  march  with  my  serried  bowmen — 

Four  hundred  thine,  and  a  thousand  mine ; 
I  march  to  crush  these  degraded  foemen. 

Who  gorge  the  ravens  ere  day  decline !" 

Meet  now  both  armies  in  mortal  struggle. 

The  spears  arc  shivered,  the  javelins  fl}' ; 
But,  what  strange  terror,  what  mental  juggle. 

Be  those  that  speak  out  of  Calbhach's  eye  ? 

It  is — it  must  be,  some  spell  Satanic, 

That  masters  him  and  his  gallant  host. 
Woe,  woe,  the  day  t     An  inglorious  panic 

O'eritowers  the  legions — and  all  is  lost ! 

»  Martha. 
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Black  Attendant),  and  one  of  its  properties  was  tliis,  tliat 
whosoever  was  opposed  to  it  iutlic  field  of  battle  bccainc  as 
enfeebled  as  an  old  woman,  and  all  fled  before  it  in  every 
conflict  it  entered  into,  even  when  there  was  present  but 
the  shield  itself  and  its  bearer. 

Woe,  woe,  that  day,  and  that  hour  of  carnage ! 

Too  well  they  witness  to  Fergal's  truth  ! 
Too  well  in  bloodiest  appeal  they  warn  Age 

Not  lightly  thus  to  match  swords  with  Youth  ! 

^Vhen  Rury  reached,  in  the  red  of  morning, 

The  battle-ground,  it  was  he  who  felt 
The  dreadful  weight  of  this  ghastly  warning, 

And  what  a  blow  had  o'ernight  been  dealt ! 

So,  glancing  round  him,  and  sadly  groaning, 

lie  pierced  his  breast  with  his  noble  blade  ; 
Tlius  all  too  mournfully  mis-atoning 

For  that  black  ruin  his  word  had  made. 

But  bear  ye  furtiier !     When  Cairtre's  daughter 

Saw  what  a  fate  had  o'erta'eu  her  Brave, 
Her  eyes  became  as  twin  founts  of  water, 

Her  heart  again  as  a  darker  grave 

Clasp  now  thy  lover,  unhappy  maiden  ! 

But,  see !  tin-  sire  tears  tliine  arms  awa\-! 
And  in  a  dungeon,  all  anguish-laden, 

Shalt  thou  be  cast  ere  the  shut  of  day ! 

But  what  shall  be  in  the  sad  years  coming 
Thy  doom  ?     I  know  not,  but  guess  too  well 

That  sunlight  never  shall  trace  thee  roaming 
Ayond  the  gloom  of  thy  sunken  cell ! 

Iliis  is  the  tale  of  the  Prince  of  Oriel 

And  Darvorgilla,  both  sprung  of  Kings  ; 
I  pen  it  here  as  a  dark  memorial 

Of  how  much  woe  thoughtless  Folly  brings. 
*  Brefiic  or  Brefney. — The  ancient  kingdom  of  Brefney  comprised  the 
present  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  with  portions  of  Meath  and  of  the 
barony  of  Carbury  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  at  A.D.  1258,  that  Ily  Briuin  Crofiiey  (which  was 
another  name  for  it)  extcndo  1  from   Kells  (in   Jleatb)  to  Drumcliff  (in  the 
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barony  of  Carbury,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.)     15  t)niu]t)  biieiFoe,  or  Ily  Bruin 
Brefney,  was  so  called  from  having  been  possessed  by  the  race  of  Bruin  or 
Brian,  who  was  king  of  Connaught  in  the  fourth  century.     He  was  the  eon  of 
Eochaidh  Muighineodhan  (or  Eohy  Muimeodan),  who  was  Monarch  of  Ireland 
from  A.D.  358  to  A.D.  3GG,  and  was  of  the  race  of  Heremon,  son  of  Milesius. 
Brian  had  twenty-four  sons,   whose  posterity  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
Connaught,  and  were  called  the  Hy  Briuin,  or  race  of  Brian.     The  following 
families  were  of  the  race  of  Brian, — the  O'Connors,  kings  of  Connaught ;  the 
Mac  Dermotts,  princes  of  Moylurg,  in  Roscommon ;  Mac  Donoghs,  Lords  of 
Tirerrill  and  Corran,  in  the  county  of  Sligo ;    O'Flahertys  and  O'Malleys, 
Lords  in  Galway  and  Mayo ;  the  O'Rourkes,  kings  of  Brefney,  and  the  O'Reillys 
of  Cavan.     The  O'Rourkea  and  O'Reillys  were  descended   from  Aodh  Fionn, 
or  Hugh  the  Fair,  the  personage,  it  seems,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  work,  and 
they  were  on  that   account  designated  Clann-Aodha-Finn,  or  the   posterity  of 
Hugh  the  Fair.     This  Hugh  was  King  of  Connaught  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  died  A.D.  611.     He  was  buried  at  Fenagh,  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim.     In  the  tenth  century  the  kingdom  of  Brefney  was  divided  into 
two  principalities,  called  Brefney  O'Rourke,  or  West  Brefney,  which  comprised 
the  present  county  of  Leitrim,  with  the  barony  of  Tullaghagh  and  part  of  the 
barony  of  Tullaghonoho ;  and  Brefney  O'ReUly,  or  East  Brefney,  which  com- 
prised the  remainder  of  the  county  of  Cavan,   the  river  at  Ballyconnell  being 
the  boundary  between  the  two  Brefneys.     The  entire  of  Brefney  originally 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
formed  into  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  when  Cavan  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Ulster.     The  O'Rourkes  took  their  family  name  from  Ruarc,  prince 
of  Brefney  in  the  tenth    century.     The  O'Rourkes  often  contended  with  the 
O'Connors  for  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  of  them, 
named  Fergal  O'Rourke,   in  the  tenth  century,  became  king  of  that  province, 
and  reigned  from  A.D.  960  to  A.D.   964,   when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  men  of  ^leath.     It  is  stated  in  the  Ann.ds  of  the  Four  Masters  at  the  )-ear 
1562  that  the  rule  of  O'Rourke  extended  at  one  time  as  king  of  Brefney  from 
Caladh,  in  the  territory  of  Ky  Many  (or   O'Kelly's  country  in  Galway  and 
Roscommon)  to  Bundroos  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim   and   Donegal,   and   from 
Granard  in  Teffia,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  to  the  strand  of  Eothuille,  in  the 
barony  of  Tirerrill,  near  Ballysadare,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.     This  would  go 
to  prove  that  they  levied  tribute  over  the  coimties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  and 
large  portions  of  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and   Sligo.     In  latter  times  tlie 
O'Rourkes  had  their  chief's  castles  at  Dromahaire,  Leitrim,   Carrickallen,   and 
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It  was  at  that  very  period  and  time  that  Eohy  the  chief 
Professor  was  staying  with  the  king  of  Brefney,  and  this 
was  Dalian  Forguil."     He  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 

Castlecar,  and  they  maintained  their  independence,  as  princes  of  West  Brefney, 
down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  had  considerable  possessions  even  until  the 
Cromwellian  wars,  when  their  estates  were  confiscated.  Several  of  the 
O'Rourkes  have  been  distinguished  in  the  military  service  of  foreign  states,  as 
Count  Owen  O'Rourke,  of  tlie  Austrian  service,  under  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  ;  Count  John  O'Rourke,  who  served  as  a  commander  in  the  armies  of 
France,  Russia,  and  Poland,  between  the  years  1763  and  1780;  and  his  bro- 
ther Count  O'Rourke,  who  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Austrian  service, 
at  the  same  time,  and  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Field  Marshal  De  Lacy. 
There  was  lately  a  Count  O'Rourke  in  the  military  service  of  Russia.  The 
kingdom  of  Brefney  was  generallj'  called  by  the  old  English  ivriters  The  Bren- 
ny ConneUan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

'  Dallan  Forguil.  O'Reilly,  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  Writers,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  Society,  gives  the  following  account  of 
Dalian  Forgaill : — 

"  A.D.  596.  About  this  period  flourished  Eochaidh  Eigeas,  (the  wise)  or 
EocHAiDH  Dalian,  or  Dallan  Forf/aill,  by  which  latter  name  he  is  generally 
called.  He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Columb  Cille,  and  attended  him  at  the  great 
assembly  of  Dromceat,  convened  by  Aodh,  son  of  Ainraireach,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  A.D.  588.  Dallan  wrote  a  life  of  his  master,  and  the  Amhra  Colum 
(  hillc,  or  elegiac  verses  in  praise  of  St.  Columb,  by  which  it  appears  he  sur- 
vived that  Saint,  who,  we  are  told,  died  on  Whit-Simday,  the  9th  of  June, 
A.D.  592,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  or  A.D.  597,  according  to  Tigernach. 
Several  imperfect  copies  of  the  Aralira,  written  on  vellum,  are  in  various  hands. 
One  copy  is  in  Marsh's  library,  another  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  ano- 
ther in  the  collection  of  William  Monck  Mason,  Esq.,  and  another,  written  in 
1813,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  has  also  a  perfect 
copy,  written  on  paper,  which  was  once  the  property  of  Cucoigcriche  O'Clery, 
one  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  The  Rferbfcel,  or  preliminary  discourse,  prefixed  to  this  tract,  shews 
the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  written.  It  begins : — "  locc  boi)  eUjOeoti 
t>ttuin)ti)cbeACA  bl  CUA|C(  Ciatjacca  Slit)')?  Beiii)!!),  An  ^T  ■*•)')  "o  noi)A6  jt) 
n)6ti6A|l  Ofiunjo  Cerco.  ]i}  i\jtf)rett,  iit)0|i|\o  .i.  i^injrefi  2lebo  n)AC  2l)i)n)ettAC 
t\i  bCiiei)!)  in&ctu)A6  (t)  iijoftsAil.  Uo  bAcufi  cftA  ctt)  nioA  bee  ]t)  })Gr\n]^t}  itj 
cAi)  riO,  ocur  »le6  von  esse  |t)  6jb.  Uc  i3]xic  ]f)  filift  ;  2le»  tt)Ac  2li«jTi)]tti5  i)a 
neAll,  "ic."  Tlie  place  of  this  tract  is  Dromceat,  in  the  north,  in  Cianachta 
of  Glenn  (ieivin,  for  it  was  there  the  great  assembly  of  Dromceat  was  held. 
[Dromceat,  near  Drumachose  in  the  county  of  Derry.]     Its  time,  moreover, 
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IDAb  bA  peAjiji  lejf,  ofi  h<\  bin)8v\  a  c|ui|5  A5ii]'  a  ccac- 

|1ACA. 

"D^jiIa  Aei)  i)-o|5ci  iti5  B|ieif.*t;e  a  r|5  i)-61a,  a5u|'  a^- 
bo^pc  ]tA  ^aUai).  2\)d]\  bontbiij  a3u|*  feo  cA6u|*  uajit)  a 
't)b<^llAii),  A]i  |*e.  T1|  blOSD^x^  ri'>»  ^T^  'DaIUij,  A]t  i|*  njoit 
n}'oi)6(p  A  i)-2llbAit)  Aju]"  A  Saxa^i)  A-iir  a  nj-BfteACAii) 

AT^Uf  A  pftAlUC   oil  AC(\  ollAri)I)ACC  5AC   CHJC  b'|b   f|l)   A5AII). 

5ioeAb,  A|t  2le&  t:ioi)i),  bo  bejpirtjri  lomAficAb  jac  |i|;5 
AT^tif  5AC  |io-^-Ia]c  b]b  fji)  u|le  biqc,   0]t  if)  cau  ceijif?  Aft 

CllAl|tC    ollAtbUACCA    A    5-C|l]0CAlb    CJAIJA    C0]tbci5eAC A.    ]!) 

CA1J  ceA|*bA]5eA|*  bo  uajc  cui|iirt)|*|  bo  ]r)A  biou^b  cu5Ab, 

A^Uf  At)  CAl)  A  CeArfc»A15CA|*  CflU^be  UA^C  CU]1lin)f1   Cliu6  IDA 

TODAb ;  A7;u|*  At)  cai)  ceAfbA^p^eAf  pm^it)  uaic  cunt]rt)ri 
PIU5I')  1U<^   blot)Ab,  ioi)A|*   50  b-pui5|*i   bo  c|to6,   A5uf  bo 

CODAC,  AjUf  b'10l)lt)A1*  10ft)l^t)  ItOtbAb.  C|l6Ab  Al)  pC\C  pA 
1)-AbjlA0iri   y]1),    A    |tl5  ?    A|t  <DAll^t).        )on)0|tllO,    Ol   Al)   IMP)- 

T?.A  co)tA  6iiicfi  Al)  cj  bo  beA6  coit)i)6f*  |.*|tiott)|*A  .1.  |ti5  Oni- 
P^IaUa,   3AC    i)i6  b']Apft|:A&  t^Aiji  b'|:C\5A|l   ua&a.      N]   pml 

A15|,    Ajt    ^aUAI),     a    l)-0Ctt)ll1'    A    ll-lAlClUfA    1)]    1)AC    ClbjlAS. 

bAttjfA.  2lcA  nwo\i]\o.  Aft  2lob  pint).  0)6  cfep)?  Aft  C)aI- 
1^1).  SciAc  pi|l  A]3i  ;  Oiiib5illA  A  AiDtt),  Asm*  If  leir  |tO 
^Abfoii)  i)eAitc  iiiAtt),  A5uf  11*  Icii*  5Abuf  po|*,  A^uf  bo  co- 
yAft)  cnjoc  i)-0nt5iAllA  coi)A  b|»i)lib,  A5Uf  i)|  c]b|tA6  biijc- 
n  b].     Hi   bAccuii)5i   >-nteiC]i-   ritj,  A|t  ^DaIUi),  A^uy  bA 

was  the  time  of  Aedh  (Hugh)  son  of  Ainmerach,  inonarch  of  Ireland.  w}io 
Iield  tliis  assembly.  There  were  also  thirteen  kings  of  Ireland  at  this  time, 
and  Aedh  (Hugh)  was  the  name  of  each  of  them,  as  said  the  poet.  Aedh, 
son  of  Ainmerach  of  battles,  &c."  The  Amhra  begins,  "  Oja  Sja  ho  ftusAf 
lie  ciAV  lOA  souir." 

He  also  wTote  the  Amhra  fiionain,  or  Elegj-  on  the  death  of  Saint  Scannn 
(of  Inis-Catha,  patron  Saint  of  the  county  Clare)  beginning,  "  SeijAt)  foett, 
rift  Acojft."  "  Noble  Seanan,  peaceful  father."  A  copy  of  this  poem  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  it  and  the  Amhra  Cohtim  Cil/e  are  in 
the  Bearla  Feni,  or  Fenian  dialect  of  the  Irish,  accompanied  by  a  gloss.  There 
is  a  copy  of  another  poem  of  Dalian  Forgaill's  in  the  Seabright  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  tlic  Library  of  Trinity  College,   brj^nnning.   "  Dujb  5?IIa  huh 
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jjrofessioiirtl  body,  and  the  (jiiarter  he  liked  best  was  Brefiic^-, 
for  numerous  were  its  Hocks  and  cattle  herds. 

It  happened  that  the  king  of  Brefney  was  one  night  in 
hid  festive  chamber,  and  he  said  to  Dalian  : — "  Thou  hast 
great  honour  and  privilege  from  me."     "  That  is  not  to  ])c 
wondered  at,"   said  Dalian,   "  for  great  is  my   honour  in 
Alban  (Scotland),  in  Saxonland,  in  Britain,  (perhaps  Wales) 
and  in  France,^  because  I  hold  the  chief  professorship  of  all 
those  countries."     "  NotwithwStanding  all  that,"  said  Hugh 
the  Fair,  /'  1  give  you  more  than  all  those  kings  and  noble 
chiefs  together,  for  whenever  thou  goest  on  a  professional 
visit  into  distant  foreign  countries,  and  if  thou  shouldst 
Jose  a  cow  I  send  you  a  cow  in  its  place,  and  if  thou  shouldst 
lose  goods  I  send  you  goods  instead  of  them,   and  if  thou 
losest  a  penny  I  put  a  penny  in  its  place,  in  order  that  thou 
ma^^pst  find  thy  cattle,  goods,  and  wealth  whole  on  thy 
return."     "  Why  sayest  thou  this,  0  king?"  says  Dalian. 
"  For  this  reason,"  said  the  king,  "  that  thou  shouldst  ob- 
tain whatever  thou  wouldst  ask  from  that  person  whom  thou 
honourest  as  much  as  me.  and  that  is  the  king  of  Oirgiall." 
"  He  has  nothing,"  says  Dalian,  "excepting  his  sovei»eignty, 
that  he  would  not  give  me."     "  He  has,  surely,"  says 
Hugh  the  Fair.    "  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Dalian.    "  A  shield 
which  he  has ;  its  name  is  Duv-Gilla,  and  by  it  he  has  hi- 
therto gained  sway  and  will  ever  gain  it,  and  by  it  he  has 
defended  the  territory  of  Oirgiall  and  its  borders,  and  he 
would  not  give  it  to  thee."     "  That  is  not  the  request  of  a 
truly  learned  man,  and  if  it  were  I  would  ask  it."     "  I  will 

A]ti")  iJAin."  "  Upon  the  arms  of  Duach  Dubli,  king  of  Oirgialla."  From 
this  it  appciirs  that  the  shaft  of  Duach's  spear  was  made  of  the  eo  KorfA,  or 
yew  of  Koss.  It  is  probable  many  more  of  the  works  of  Dalian  are  extant, 
although  they  have  not  come  within  our  knowledge."  See  also  Colgan's  Ada 
Sanctorum,  p.  203. 

'  Gaul  received  the  name  of  France  on  its  conquest  by  the  Franks  about 
A.  I).  450. 
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n)v\8  eA&  bo  iAfipA|Pbfi    \)].     <t)o  beA|i|-A  I05  t>u|C|")  v\ji  6ul 
bA  blAitfiAi6,  Aft  2le6  piou,  .1.  c&Ab  bA  ^ac  C|iu6.    H^SACfA 

6a    l)|A|t|lA|&,     A|t  ^DaU^TJ,    A3Uf    tt}in}A    VA^AIt  b]    Aeft|.*Ab  ]l] 

OiH5IaIIa.     RiicfAc  A]*  lu  ^S^^l''  ri')- 

BlU^^uf  ^DaU^t)  511  rnoc  Ajuf  5AbcA|i  A  e]c  bo,  Ajuf  jiuc 
leif  A  cpi  i)AetjbA]ft  ollArbAt)  co  buijAb  |t|5  Oi|i51aIIa.  Or 
cuaIai&  ]ij  hi  <t)AU^t}  bo  bejc  yo]i  fjt)  pAicc],  caid^c  cui^i, 
A5uf  CU5  ceoftA  P65  bo,  A5iq-  t)o  cu]]i  ^Ailce  jtiA  a  oUah)- 
iju]b,  A5Uf  Tiobin7A]|tCA6<DAlli^U  lyw  buuA6.  Ni  Ai]t]fiub, 
A|t  ^DaU^o,  CO  pcA^Ort)  ]r)  pu]5beA  ait?  AccbuiOS^Ab.  C|t6Ac 
ID  Accbu|t)3eAb  ?  ol  It)  ]i].  4!)o  fc^Acbr^^)  ^I^  ^DaUcmi  x 
<t)iilb5illA.  Ml  bAcbcui7J5eAb  i:]]ie]C]Y  r]t),  o\  ]r)  ]i],  A^ur 
bA  hjaS  CAb  bo  5ebco|"A.  "CiicurfA  buArj  cu5AC|*a  bA  citjt), 
A)i  'DaU^i;.      2l)A]r  leAnjfA  bo  6uat)  b'eifceACc,   ol  |tj  |i|. 

Bo  5Ab  CflAC  AtJ  bUAi;  ATblA]&   fO  :  — 

21  eApfi  AbA  A  2leb, 
21  bAi5  6AtjA  bu]ft ; 
21  rbA(c  rtjAji  rb»ili  tbo]|i, 
Coi;a  cii]fipe  pojt  cul ; 
•  CoijA  5-cuiitpe  pofi  5-cul, 

2le6  w]c  <DiiAic  bu]b  ; 
)y  n)A\t  rDOft  a  njAopj, 
3^1)  AO]fi  ir  3AIJ  ojl; 
21  ST^lAi)  bA^cle  A  (teAun, 

jf  ACUACTTJAjl  leATI)  ; 

21  clivyt  picc^ll  pioijn, 
Con  cilpoArt)  A  eAfi. 

)Y  n}^]t  At)  bAt;  rV),  Ai|t  At?  J115,  5i6be  cui5veA&  e.  jj- 
T:io|i  6uicn  ri'^  -^m  'I^aIUi),  A5ur  3|&b6  bo  3i)|6  ai)  po^i- 
6eA|t3A&  |:ile,  ir  ^0  peiu  if  c6i|t  a  mjt)]u3A&,  aji  r& ;  A3ur 
6']-  rtjeire  ho  }\]t)^e  ai;  buAt?  i|-  n)&  n7it;e6cA|-  e.      "  21  eAji 
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reward  you  for  g'oiiig'  to  ask  it,"  said  lliigb  the  Fair,  viz., 
one  hundred  of  eacli  kind  of  cattle."  "  I  will  go  to  ask  it," 
said  Dalian,  "  and  if  I  shall  not  obtain  it,  I  will  satirize  the 
king  of  Oirgiall."     They  passed  over  that  night. 

Dalian  arose  early,  and  his  steeds  were  got  ready  for 
him,  and  he  took  along  with  him  his  thrice  nine  Professors 
to  the  Dim  of  the  king  of  Oirgiall.  When  the  king  was 
informed  that  Dalian  was  on  the  lawn,  he  came  forth  to 
meet  hira  and  gave  him  three  kisses.  In  like  manner  he 
welcomed  his  accompanying  professors,  after  which  Dalian 
was  borne  into  the  fortress.  "  I  will  not  stay,"  says  Dalian, 
"  till  I  know  whether  I  shall  obtain  my  request."  "  What 
is  the  request?"  asked  the  king.  "  Thy  shield,"  replied 
Dalian,  " namely  Duv-Gilla."  "That  is  not  the  request  of 
a  truly  learned  man,"  said  the  king,  "  and  if  it  were  thou 
shouldst  obtain  it."  "  I  have  brought  you  a  poem  for  it," 
said  Dalian.  "  I  would  like  to  hear  your  poem,"  said  the 
king.     He  then  recited  the  poem  as  follows  : — 

A  hero  of  foi'tune  (art  thou)  0  Hugh 

Thou  daring,  determined  foe  (or  venom). 

Thy  goodness  as  the  great  ocean  ; 

Thou  canst  not  be  subdued, 

Thou  canst  not  be  impeded, 

0  Hugh,  son  of  Duach  the  Dark. 

Good  and  great  is  his  substance. 

Without  censure,  and  without  reproach. 

Thou  sun  after  leaving  its  stars 

Which  is  awful  to  me. 

Thou  white  chess-board 

We  will  return,  0  hero. 

"  That  is  a  good  poem,"  says  the  king,  "  whoever  could 

understand  it."     "  That  is  true  for  you,"  says  Dalian,  '*'  and 

whosoever  composes  a  poetic  remonstrance,  it  is  he  himself 

w  ho  ought  to  explain  it ;   and  as  it  was  I  that  composed  it. 
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ATjA  2lo&,"  A  biibiXiftc  T^fiioc,  .1.  cufA  oahiia  3Aif5i6e  A51H* 
en)3i)]on)A  6jfiioi)t).  "21  6ai5  ^^t)^  ^"1f»"  '^  feubAntc 
FUloc  .1.  b2k)5  II*  Ajonj  bo  \)e]n),  A-^uy  ]\'  fe^UA  c^jb  bo  tjeitb- 
f  (  .1.  bo  li"5]At,  A  3-CAC  ij6  A  5-cotT)lAi;i;.  "  21  rbA]c  ti)u|i 
n^uifi  n}d]]x"  .1.  bA  njAb  leAc  rt)AiceA]*  i;a  njAjtA  bo  bA|lpoA 
be  bo  Aef  e]Cf*]  a3U|*  eAlAbAi).  "  21  3|t]At)  bAjcle  a  jteAijt), " 
•1-  lU  3M<^U  CA|te]f  A  |ieAT;t)  b'^'Acb<v]l  a  X]  flO  "'<'^n*  IT 
peA|tfi  A  be  Alb,  A5uf  tj|  |:eA|t|i  a  bCAlb  jija  bo  6eAlbf*A. 
"  21  cl&|i  |:|cceAU  piou"  •!•  &A  n)-beAbijMiii.  poijiije  p]ccle 
oc  Aetj  buiTje,  tj)  bub  penntbe  bo  be  ^3"r  3<^'^  cl^jt  ■^lol- 
jr  cufA  cl^fi  cocbui3C(   A3Uf  cot)3TbAlA  b-pcAfi  T)-fe]ft|or;t;, 

jf  Tt)A|c  f  |j),  A|i  It]  Oi]a3]All,  A3UI*  bo  bfeAitfA  Cfiinb  A3up 
ceAC|iA  bA  c]r)r).     "CAbAiji  bA  i)-5Abrii|t  uajc,  a]x  'DaIUt; 
A5uf  bo  itoi^iii^fA  biiAij  el]  n)olcA  boi;  fCjAC,  .1. ; — 

21  2le6  |*u]6ceifttj  ye]-^, 
Cofj  T"el5A  bo  fcjAt, 
Keb  tot)])  A  |teAi)i), 
CeATjt)  A|t  c|teAb  'f^^^I^  cft|Ar. 
BeA|iurTjT;e  a  cftuc  bev\T), 
■CA|t  3AC  pit)i?  fftuc  pjaI. 

2l)o6  C]V  CIJUC  cot)  CJl|AC, 

2l)u  yc]C^t  fceo  A  rcjAc; 
Sc|AC  bjteAC  bjACCA  bjtAt;, 
3enb  bA6b  biAb|iuAC. 
SciAC  cortiAbbul  CAerrj, 
2lcA  A5  2le8  rpAC  Ouac; 
BeA|trr)Aic  o  ttjAC  'DuAC, 
He  ij-bulA  po|i  CA], 
Sc|Ac  cortjAbbul  CAert) 
Oah}  o  2le6  A|t  rbA]. 
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it  is  I  that  will  interpret  it."  '  A  hero  of  fortune  art  thou 
0  Hugh/  I  have  addressed  to  thoo,  that  is,  thou  art  the 
hero  of  valour  and  of  singular  deeds  of  (tlie  men  of)  Ireland. 
'Thou  venom,  daring  and  firm,'  I  addressed  to  thee,  that  is 
Dmgh  is  a  name  fovpoison,  and  daringly  enters  thy  venom, 
namely  thy  shield,  into  battle  and  conflict.  'Thou  good- 
ness as  the  great  ocean,'  that  is  to  say  that  if  the  wealth  of 
the  ocean  belonged  to  thee  thou  wouldst  distribute  it  amongst 
the  professors  of  arts  and  sciences.  'Thou  sua  after  (leaving) 
its  stars,'  that  is,  the  sun  after  leaving  its  stars  is  the  time 
its  figure  appears  best,  and  its  figure  is  not  better  than  your 
figure.  '  Thou  white  chess-board,'  that  is,  if  any  person 
should  have  seven  sets  of  chess-men  they  would  be  of  no 
use  to  him  if  wanting  a  board.  Thou  art  the  board  for  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  &c." 

"  That  is  good,"  said  the  king,  "  and  I  will  give  money 
and  cattle  for  it."  "  Give  it  if  it  be  taken  from  thee,"  says 
Dalian,  "and  I  have  composed  another  poem  for  the  shield 
as  follows : — 

0  Hugh,  generous  and  worthy. 

Chasing  is  thy  shield 

As  the  wave  which  runs  its  course  ; 

Thou  art  head  of  our  tribes  and  chiefs. 

We  will  convey  thy  mighty  fame 

Beyond  every  clear  and  productive  stream. 

Honour,  without  envy,  to  the  prince, 

My  magnificent  shield  is  his  shield  ; 

A  speckled  shield,  the  feeder  of  ravens, 

Wards  off  the  foe  from  his  borders. 

Surprising  and  beautitul  shield 

Is  with  Hugh  the  son  of  Duach  ; 

We  will  bear  it  away  from  the  son  of  Duach 

Ere  we  should  depart  in  sorrow  ; 

A  surprizing  and  beautiful  shield 

Will  be  given  to  me  by  Hugh  for  praise. 
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jr  rtJAlC  ^1)  feUAl)  yO]\),   A  ^DbAlU]!),  A|l  'iio6,  AJUf  |l)  i;i   If 

cubAib  |tiA  .1.  ofi  A^uf  Aifi3eAc,  feojc  A3iir  tt)Aii)e,  &o  5cb- 
cu|t  uA]rT)|*|  lAc.  M|  sebfA  x\\),  A|i  'DaIUi),  Ofi  if  bof) 
fcjAc  bo  |tot)uf  TT>u  &uAt);  Ajuf  bo  |tO0Uf*  pou|"  bUAtJ  ol| 
bot)  fciAc  .1. : — 

*Duib5iollA  bu  bA  njAin  eo  }:(tAife, 

Kiijij  r^oise  r»)<^ire ; 

*Do  66ai)  buA]T)  b'fr|OfA  A5Aii)t)e, 
t)'2lo&  bo  cjoyrj  lAjrbe  jlA^-e. 

X.<\\)  1)AC   |0l)1)AT)  A5  b]AblA|*A6, 

2ltj  bi0|i  cuIaioo  bAijt  c|iAobAib; 
Be]b  u]le  poft  luAirt)f)eA&, 
'pltAi3  A  5-cort)A  poft  |:Aob|tA5. 

6AbAC  SlJiVjC   Ajp   A  CO|ip,    t)j   5A]b, 

SuivcAb  t;o  ]*t)Cx|ce  z\ion), 

"CjAS  n)A|t  CA|tb  Aljl   ItAjC  b|tA1C, 

2l||i  r)A  xl«]z  A]|t  i)A  pA^ce. 
5at)  5Ai|im  A  5-ceiU  bo  pJ5e, 

3aU  cloi&CATT)  5AI;  |lU]t)1)e, 

0|'0<'^  5A0]ce  30  rj-bujbe  bpuftjoe, 
Buitje  bA|i  |*e|oc  5^|t  2lo6  bUjUe  bu]be. 

)Y  n)«]i  ]V  buAi;  fOji),  a  *Db^U^ii),  Af\  2le8,  A3uf  ccadoc- 
ACf A  CO  tTjAjc  bl  fe'oft  A3iif  b'A]|t3eAc  ;  bo  b6A|iA  pof  ceAb 
bA  3AC  C|tu6  bA  ciTjb.  jf  rt)Aic  fit),  A|i  'DaU^i;,  3|6eA8 
1)]  bubAiftc  bu]T)]   bA   bel  b'oft  i)a  b'A]fi3eAC  t)A  60  fcAbuib 

'  In  the  Book  of  Mac  Carthy  Riach,  from  which  the  original  Irish  has  been 
copied,  there  is  only  the  first  line  of  this  poem  given,  viz.  "  DujbsillA  6u  b* 
tijAii*),  ^c■^"  "  Duvgilla  that  is  more  beautiful,  &c."  In  a  more  modern  copy 
of  the  work,  this  poem  is  so  much  corrupted,  that  it  has  not  been  deemed 
worthy  of  publication.  The  copy  in  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  II.,  p. 
190,  is  barely  preferable,  and  is  given  here,  as  also  the  poetic  rendering  in  that 
work,  which  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader  than  anj-  literal  translation 


*'Tluat  id  a  good  poem,  0  Dalian,"  said  llngli,  "and 
whatever  is  meet,  viz.,  gold,  silver,  jewels  and  substance, 
thou  shalt  have  them  from  me,"  "  I  will  not  have  them," 
said  Dalian,  "  because  it  was  for  the  shield  I  composed  my 
poem,  and  I  have  composed  another  poem,  also  for  the 
shield,  viz. :" — 

15nght  as  the  speckled  salmon  of  the  wave  !' 
Dubh-GhioUa!  panic  of  the  banded  brave  ; 
With  thee  would  I  combine  in  deathless  praise, 
Proud  Aodh,  whose  arm  of  might  thy  burthen  sways. 

Fenced  with  its  tliorny  mail  the  holly  stands — 
So  round  the  prince  the  guardian  shield  expands  : 
The  bull's  strong  hide  the  needle's  point  defies — 
Thus  vainly  round  him  baffled  ranks  arise  : 

lliat  shield  at  once  his  pannply  and  blade, 
lie  scorns  the  spear,  the  falchion's  feebler  aid. 

As  chafing  storms  too  long  in  durance  pent 
Sweep  through  the  forest,  finding  sudden  vent ; 
Such  is  the  voice  of  Aodh,  when  with  his  shield 
Compassed,  he  stands  bright  terror  of  the  field. 

"That  is  a  good  poem,  0  Dalian,"  said  Hugh,  "  and  I 
will  give  good  payment  for  it  of  gold  and  silver;  I  will, 
moreover  give  a  hundred  of  each  flock  for  it."  "That  is 
very  good,"  said  Dalian,  "  however  nought  of  all  the  gold, 

which  the  writer  could  give  of  it.  The  English  version  is  by  Henry  Grattan 
Curran,  from  a  literal  translation  by  James  Scurry,  Esq.  one  of  the  best  Irish 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  whose  premature  death  was  a  serious  loss  to  Irish 
literature.  It  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  original  poem  of  Dalian 
given  in  the  Introduction,  he  did  not  allude  to  a  speck-l'd  salmon.  It  was  the 
eo  fxorA,  or  the  magic  yew  tree  of  Ross  (perhaps  Rush)  that  he  had  in  view, 
the  shield  of  Hugh  being  made  of  the  wood  of  that  tree. 
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IT)  bonjAjt),  t)i  ^ob^vcfA  UAjb  acc  ii)  fciAr.  ]\]  z]hK\]\y.\  in 
|-C|Ac  buic  A]t  21g8.  •ZlottpAri-A  cufA,  Alt  <t)AU^i;.  I'lltrA 
Ajui*  rm|xbuil|  |X)5  iJitTje  ATui*  cAlrijAtjA  uAinjfl  ac  A5A18 
bon)  f  ACftAS  A5U}*  bort)  adacuI  ojic.      2l3Uf  ]i)  cinbAiD  leAc, 

A  'iDbAllAlD,  A]l  2le&,  Jt)  CAI)  bo   ftOnj-AC  DACltb  B)]ieAlJt)  co- 

bAc  cAb|tu]t)i)  Ajuf  ]*ib|*)  2lei-elA8Ai)  G/ifieADO,  5|be  Acu|bn 
bo  5ei)Ab  Ae^tA  50  h^.co]\i  biqtji),  c]i]  bol3A  Aic]f|  b'pi\|*  A^tt ; 
A5uf  bA  rt)A6  fii)i;e  bo  coillf:cA&  a5u]*  fibp)  bA  benAib  "," 
cojit,  It)  0]|teAb  ceAboA  b'p^r  oimuoe  ;  Ajuf  if  iac  da 
TjAeiti?   fl^  Colutt)   cille   njAC   'peiblitrj;  CiAitAt)  CluAt)A  ; 

'  Columhlcilh  was  son  of  Feilimid,  who  was  grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Hostages, 
by  Aethena,  daughter  of  Macanava,  who  was  of  a  princely  familj'  in  Lcinster. 
According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  Columbkille  was  born  A.D.  521,  at 
Gartan,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  county  of  Donegal.  His  first  name 
was  Crimthan,  which,  by  reason  of  his  dove-like  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
life,  was  afterwards  changed  into  Colum,  i.e.  Columha,  to  which  was  added  in 
the  course  of  time  CUle,  or  of  the  church,  on  account  of  the  number  of  mon- 
asteries and  churches  which  he  founded,  and  by  which  he  has  been  distinguiiihed 
from  other  saints  of  the  same  name.  It  is  stated  that  his  tutor  was  St. 
Molaise,  patron  of  Devinish,  Inish  Murray,  and  other  places,  and  also  that  he 
studied  under  Finnian  of  Magh-bile  or  Moville  in  the  county  of  Down.  In 
the  25th  year  of  his  age  he  founded  a  monastery,  A.D.  546,  on  a  pleasant 
eminence  covered  v.itli  oaks,  called  Doire-Coljakh,  or  the  oak  grove  of  Calgach, 
near  Lougb  Foyle  to  the  west,  nnd  whence  is  derived  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Derry.  Ab  nit  tb.e  year  550  he  erected  a  monastery  at  Dair-magft,  oak-field, 
now  Durrow  in  the  liing's  County  ;  he  also  founded  the  Monastery  of  Kells, 
in  Meath,  about  the  year  552.  The  Book  of  Columbkille,  containing  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels,  said  to  have  been  written  by  him,  and  now  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  more  generally  known  as  the  Book  of  Kells,  as 
having  been  deposited  in  the  monastery  of  that  place.  It  is  the  oldest  MS.  in 
Ireland,  and  the  -writing  and  illuminated  letters  are  so  exceedingly  beautiful 
that  it  was  called  "  The  Book  of  the  Angel,"  from  a  tradition  which  stated 
that  it  was  ^vritten  by  an  Angel.  The  Book  of  Durrow  is  also  deposited  in  the 
same  Library,  and  its  writing  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  caligraphy  of  the 
age  to  which  it  is  ascribed.  Several  monasteries  which  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  him,  were  only  dedicated  to-  him,  before  and  after  his  death,  by 
others ;  and  the  abbots  and  superiors  of  those  ecclesiastical  establishments 
were,  in  after  times,  designated  as  Coarbs,  or  successors  of  Columba.  The 
cause  of  his  leaving  Ireland  was  as  follows: — Columba,  happening  to  be  on  a 
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tljo  silver,  aiui  the  jewels  of  the  woi'ld,  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  mouth  of  man,  will  I  accept  from  thee  but 
the  shield."  "  I  will  not  ^ive  you  the  shield,"  said  Hugh. 
"  I  will  satirize  you,"  said  Dalian.  "The  powers  and  mi- 
racles of  the  king  of  ITcaven  and  earth  be  on  my  side  to 
save  and  protect  me  against  thee  !  And  dost  thou  remem- 
ber, 0  Dalian,"  said  Hugh,  "  that  when  the  saints  of  Erin 
made  peace  between  us  (the  kings)  and  you  the  bards  of 
Erin,  it  was  agreed  that  whosoever  of  you  should  compose 
a  satire  on  us  unjustly,  three  blotches  of  reproach  should 
grow  upon  him  ;  and  if  we  should  deserve  it  and  that  you 
should  compose  it  justly,  the  same  number  should  grow 
upon  us  ;  and  the  following  are  (the  names  of)  the  saints  : — 
Columbkill,  son  of  Feidlim  ;'  Kieran  of  Cluain  ;  Kieran  the 

visit  with  St.  Finnian  of  Moville,  borrowed  from  him  a  MS.  of  some  part  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  (supposed  to  be  the  Psalms  of  David),  which  he  immediately 
set  about  transcribing,  unknown  to  Finnian.  When  he  had  nearly  finished 
his  copy  of  it,  Finnian,  being  apprised  of  the  business,  was  highly  displeased 
;it  his  conduct,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  have  transcribed  a  book, 
his  property,  without  his  permission.  Next  he  insisted  on  getting  up  tliis 
copy  from  Columba,  maintaining  that  he  had  a  right  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  offspring  of  his  manuscript.  To  this  strange  plea  Columba  replied,  that 
he  would  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Dermot,  the  monarch  of  Ireland, 
who,  on  the  case  being  laid  before  him,  decided  in  favour  of  Finnian  in  these 
words  le  5AC  bo^t)  a  bojoji),  ASUf  le  5AC  leAbAjt  A  leAhttMj,  i.e.  Bucuhis  est 
matrli,  libn  suits  esto  Ubellm  (see  Colgan's  Triadis,  p.  409).  Columba,  irritated 
at  this  unjust  sentence,  and  also  on  account  of  Dermot  having  put  to  death 
Curnan,  son  of  Aldus,  King  of  Connaught,  who  was  under  the  Saint'.^^  pro- 
tection, applied  to  his  relatives  the  Kinnel  Conuell  and  Kinnel  Owen  (after- 
wards the  O'Donnells  of  Donegal  and  the  O'Neills  of  Tyrone),  and  by  their 
encouragement  and  that  of  Aidus,  King  of  Connaught,  he  challenged  the 
monarch  to  battle.  The  engagement  took  place  A.D.  555,  at  a  place  called  Cuil- 
Dreihhne,  near  the  tovra  of  Sligo,  while  Finnian  was  praying  for  the  success 
of  the  monarch's  army  on  one  side,  and  Columba  was  similarly  employed  on 
the  other  for  that  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  The  place  where  Columba 
knelt  to  pray  during  the  battle,  is  still  known  as  Sui6c  CbolAjn)  Cille.  The 
writers  state  that  the  prayers  of  Columba  being  more  eificacious,  Dermot's 
army  was  totally  defeated,  three  thousand  of  his  men  being  slain,  and  he 
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So]\)  C|Aiu\u  Sai;5iii»  ;  "piohoi)  CUu\i)a  l)j|tAifib;  'pln^<"'r> 
2t)ii|;^ft  B]le;  ScAOAC  rtjAC  C«]z\\)  ;  Rua&aij  LocpA  ;  B|»oa- 
T)A|i)  BioitfiAj  BjteAi)A]i)  njAC  "piDbloJA  ;  2t)ucoltt7oc  i)Aorij- 

hiinself  hardly  saved  his  life  by  flight.  The  manuscript,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  this  battle,  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Cathacli  or  Battler, 
and  wa.s  always  carried  as  a  military  ensign  before  the  forces  of  the  O'Donnells 
in  battle,  being  considered  to  ensure  victory.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  brass  box, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (see  under  the  year  1-497). 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  Bart.,  who  deposited  it  in  the 
JIuseum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academj',  where  it  may  at  present  be  seen. 

It  is  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  battle  that  Columba  was  obliged 
to  leave   Ireland   and  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to   Scotland  by  command  of  St. 
Miilaise,  his  tutor.     Doctor   Lanigan,  however,   finds  a  higher  motive  in  lii» 
zeal  for   the   conversion  of  the  Northern   Picts,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of 
paganism,  and  for  the  better  instruction  of  his  countrymen  the  Ualriadian-J, 
who  were  settled  in  Argyle  and  other  adjacent  tracts.     According  to  several 
accounts,  Columba  obtained  the  island  of  I  or  Hy,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  from 
his  relative  Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  to  form  a  settlement,  where  he 
arrived  with  twelve  of  his  disciples  in  the  year  503,   and  erected  a  monastery 
and  church  in  this  island,  since  known    as  the  island  of  lona.     He  was  the 
first  Christian  missionary  that  appeared  among  the  Picts,  who  were  converted 
by  him  and  his  disciples,    and  he  erected   many  churches  in   their  coun'ry. 
On  the  death  of  Conall,  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,   Columba  inaugurnie  1 
Aidan  as  his  successor,  to  whom  he  became  much  attached,  and  it  was  chietly 
on  his  account,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  some  differences  between  him 
and  Aldus  King  of  Ireland,  that  he  accompanied  the  Albanian  king  to  Ireland, 
and  attended  the  assembly  of  the  states  general  in  A.D.  574,  at  Drumceat^  the 
long  mound  called  the  Mullagh  in  Roe  park,  near  Newtownlcmaviddy  in  the 
county  of  Derrj-,  according  to   Dr.   Reeves's*  Vita  Columba?,  p.  37.     On  tlieir 
arrival  they  found  the  assembly  engaged  upon  a  subject  of  no  small  importance. 
Aidus,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  majority  of  the  member.s,  were  so  dis- 
satisfied  with   the  privileged  order  of  the  antiquaries  and  poets,  that  their 
suppression  and  even  banishment  was  on  the  point  of   being  decreed  by   the 
assembly.     It  was  alleged  that  their  numbers  were  become  so  great  as  to  be 
oppressive  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  insolence  had  become  intolerable, 
inasmuch,  as,  while  they  praised  beyond  measure  such  nobles  as  paid   them 
well  and  pampered  them,  they  vilified  and  abused  others  more  worthy,  merely 
bec.iuse  they  refused  to  comi>ly  with  their  exorbitant  demands  for  remuneration. 
Columba  .illowed  that  such  abuses  shoidd  not  be  tolerated,  but  argued  against 
the  total   abolition  of  the  order,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in  itself  a   useful 
institution.     He  wa.s  listened  to  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  on  his  motion,  that  they 
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senior,  of  Saigir ;  Finneii  of  Clonard  ;  Finncn  of  Moyvillc ; 
t^eanag'h  son  of  Caitin  ;  Ruadau  of  Lotlira  ;  Brondan  of 
Km;  Brendan  son  of  Finnlogba  ;   the  lioly  Mocliolmoge  ; 

should  be  reduced  to  a  limited  number,  proportionate  with  the  various  provinces 
and  districta,  and  that  thej  should  be  bound  to  observe  certain  'regulations, 
which  were  then  made,  relative  to  their  conchict  and  the  duties  they  had  to 
perform.  Tliis  matter  being  disposed  of,  the  claim  of  Aidan,  king  of  the 
Albanian  Scots,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  of  Dal-Riada  (in  Antrim), 
in  right  of  his  descent  from  Cairbre  Riada  (.'5rd  century),  and  its  exem])tion 
from  tribute  to  the  King  of  Ireland,  was  investigated.  Cohimba  himself 
declined  adjucating  upon  those  claims,  but  referred  the  decision  to  his  disciple 
C'olnian,  son  of  Comgcllan,  whose  judgment  in  favour  of  Aedhan  may  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Reeves's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  p.  92,  to  which  excellent  work  we  may 
refer  the  reader,  not  only  for  full  details,  but  also  to  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  events  of  this  great  Saint's  life  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
reference. 

Columba  died  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  June,  A.D.  597,  in  the 
7Gth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  monastery  in  lona.  His  death  is  thus  recorded 
by  the  Four  Masters,  see  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition — "  A.D.  592.  Colum  Cille, 
.son  of  Feidhlimidh,  apostle  of  Alba  (Scotland),  head  of  the  piety  of  the  most 
I);irt  of  Ireland  and  Alba,  [next]  after  Patrick,  died  in  his  own  church  in  Hy, 
in  Alba,  after  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  pilgrimage,  on  Sunday  night 
precisely,  the  ninth  day  of  June.  Seventy- seven  years  was  his  whole  age  when 
he  resigned  his  spirit  to  heaven,  as  is  said  in  this  quatrain  : 
Tliree  years  without  light  was  Colum  in  his  Duibh-regles  (his  church  at  Derry)  ; 
He  went  to  the  angels  from  his  bodj',  after  seven  years  and  seventy. 

Diillan  Forgaill  (a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  who  ^Tote  the  Ainhra  Choluim 
Cille  in  praise  of  that  Saint)  composed  this  on  the  death  of  Colum  Cille. 

1r  lei5er  le5A  5AI)  ler, 
1r  be6A]l  rtpenA  Ttc  rnjuAir, 
1r  AbttAO  Tte  cr»U|c  5AI)  ceir, 
S]\)i>e  oeir  ATI  tjAnsAin  uAir. 
Like  the  cure  of  a  physician  without  light. 
Like  the  separation  of  marrow  from  the  bone. 
Like  a  song  to  a  harp  without  the  bass  string, 
Are  we  after  being  deprived  :>i  our  chief." 

St.  Ckirau  (or  Kiaran)  contemporary  of  Columbkille,  was  called  the  son  of 
the  artiliccr  (n;AC  At)  c-f  Aoni).  He  was  Abbot  of  Cloumacnoise,  in  the  barony 
of  Garrycastle,  King's  County,  was  born  in  515,  and  died  on  the  ninth  daj' 
of  September,  A.D.  549.      He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  saints  of  Ireland. 

St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  now  Serkieran  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Ballybritt, 
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CA  ;  Com^All ;  DaIua  lDv\i|tG ;  C<xiUot)  ns\on)c<x.  H| 
b(*Aituic  ]*itj  ml]  curAUAimfi  3AI)  C-ACIIA&,  A3uf  u|  j:e||tii&e 
loArt7  b^ettAb  mutjA  5AbA|t  ac  ^iA&i)uif|  r)\  6]h,  a5U|*  bo 
JAb  uc  b^Xjc  : — 

21  21e6  tT)]c  <l[)iiAic  6uib, 
21  |tuAc  Aft  i)Ac  itufb  ; 

21  b|l05  t)A   CUAC  CAft), 
21   Abb  A   luAC  lu]!). 

21  cAe(t  3elcAi5  ^lAif, 
Sui6pic  c|teAbcA  lu]]-, 

CA]i;bleoift  b|iA]j-  pj}ibuif. 

King's  County,  died  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century,  according  to  Dr. 
Lanigan. 

St.  Fitinen  of  Cluain  Iraird.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  thus — "  A.D.  548.  St.  Finnen,  Abbot  of  Cluain  Eraird,  tutor  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland,  died."    Cluain  Eraird  or  Clonard  is  in  Meath,  near  the  Boyne 

Finnen  of  Magh  bile,  or  plain  of  the  tree.  This  was  Finnen  of  Moville  in 
the  county  of  Down,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Hi' 
died  in  579. 

Sennach  Mac  Caifin,  or  the  son  of  Caitin,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  tlie 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  A.D.  587.  St.  Seanach,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Iraird 
(now  Clonard  in  the  south  west  of  the  county  of  ileath),  died. 

Jiuadhan  of  Lothra.  He  was  Abbot  of  Lothra,  now  Lorrha,  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Ormond,  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  sixth  century.  Dermot  Mac 
Carroll,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  ha^-ing  taken  prisoner  and  punished  a  brother 
or  relative  of  Ruadhan,  he  laid  a  curse  on  Tara,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
monnrch  Dermot,  in  A.D.  5G5,  no  other  king  resided  at  Tara.  The  name 
Kuadhan  may  be  derived  from  Jiuadh,  red-haired,  and  an,  a  diminutive  parti- 
cle, or  a  term  of  respect  or  endearment.  His  Life  is  given  by  the  Bollandists 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  at  the  loth  of  April. 

Brenainn  of  Birr.  The  Foiu-  Masters  record  his  death  in  A.D.  571,  in  these 
words — "  St.  Breanainn,  Abbot  of  Birra,  died  on  the  twentj--ninth  day  of 
November." 

Brenainn,  son  of  Finnhi/ha.  Dr.  Lanigan  states  that  St.  Brendan  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  the  year  484,  and  died  in  the  monastery  of  Enach- 
duin  on  the  16th  of  May  in  the  3'ear  577,  and  93rd  of  his  age.  From  that 
place  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Clonfert  in  the  county  of  Galway,   and 


Comgall ;  Dalna  of  Derry  ;  and  tlio  holy  Caillen."  "All 
those  will  not  save  you  from  being  satirized  by  me  ;  and  it 
is  no  satisfaction  to  me  to  satirize  you  except  I  do  so  in 
your  presence" — and  tins  is  what  ho  said  : — 

0  Hugh,  son  of  Duach  the  Dark,' 
Thou  pool  not  permanent ; 
Thou  pet  of  the  mild  cuckoos  ; 
Thou  quick  chafferer  of  a  blackbird  ; 

Thou  sour  green  berry  ; 
Swarms  (of  bees)  will  suck  the  herbs  ; 
Thou  green  crop  like  fine  clothes ; 
A  candlestick  without  light ; 

there  interred.  He  was  patron  of  Ardfert  Dioceso  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  his  death  is  recorded  in  A.D.  576,  a» 
follows: — "  St.  Brenainn,  Abbot  of  Cluain-ferta-Brenainn,  died  on  the  16th 
of  May.  He  died  at  Eanach-duin  (now  Annadown  in  the  barony  of  Clare, 
county  Galway,)  and  his  body  was  interred  at  Cluain-ferta-Brenainn."  It  was 
he  who  performed  the  marvellous  seven  years'  voyage  in  search  of  the 
promised  land. 

The  holy  Mucolmoc.  It  appears  that  he  was  Mucbolmog  of  Dromore  in  the 
county  of  Down. 

Comgall.  This  was  Comgall  of  Bangor,  in  the  barony  of  Ards,  county  of 
Down.  The  Annals  state  at  A.D.  552 — "  The  church  of  Bennchar  was  founded 
by  Comgall  of  Beannchar."  At  A.D.  617,  the  death  of  Comhgall,  a  bishop, 
is  recorded. 

Dalua  of  Dalre.  Being  too  far  away  from  the  MS.  sources  of  information, 
such  as  the  Book  of  Lecan,  the  Feilire  Aenguis,  and  the  Calendar  by  the 
Four  Masters,  I  cannot  determine  who  this  saint  was.  St.  Dalua  of  Cill 
Dalua  (now  Killaloe),  also  called  Jlolua,  founded  a  monastery  there  in  the 
6th  century.  Another  of  the  same  name  founded  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of 
Slieve  Bloom  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  his  death  is  recorded  at  A.D.  605. 

The  holy  Caillen,  or  St.  Caillen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Cailen  or  Coelan, 
Abbot  of  Antrim  and  Bishop  of  Down,  who  lived  about  A.D.  540. 

'  As  the  king  of  Ourgiall  confessed  his  total  ignorance  to  Dalian  of  the 
meaning  of  this  poem,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  any  person  could  be  found  who  would  be  able  to  interpret  it, 
especially  as  there  arc  some  words  in  it  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  dicti- 
onaries.    Dalian,  however,  having  himself  given  an  explanation  of  a  portion 
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21  bAjic  boAjtA  he]n}, 
21  Ai|tbe  It)  bujb  bAe]l, 
21  Aiftbi|io  A  2lei6. 

jf  cubur  huii>i)|,  A|i  2le6,  i)ac  peAbAit)Ai|ti)C  it)  poAH|i 
vo  ID  it)eArA  rin  it)A  ]t)  cGAb  buAT)  bo  tiit)i)]r.  M|  bin^DA'S 
^roAfi  bAlCDefi  bA  ?tA6  j-^i),  A]t  <t)All^u,  A^uf  Of  TT7ii*i  bo 
|t|t)j)o  i)A  b<^€'n<^  Af  n)e  TOiooocuf  ^ac. 

"  21  21o6  nj]c  ^t)uAic  bujb,  a  jtuAC  aji  t)AC  |tuib."  Ji)ai)I) 
fji)  A5u|*  lob&t)  fAtbttAi6,  ]i)  uA]|ibo  501b  ye  ca|ic  tTj6|t  Asuf 
fAlcfiAr  neAC  ADD,  rc*^n)Dib  A  lc\D  Af  A5uf  D1  cic  Iad  ol) 

AIM)  DO  511  CIC   ID  Cll]l|    A|l|f.       JDADD  fO^    ^3"]*    CUfA,    Aft  Dl 

Vii|l  bA  TDCAb  rDolA6  bo  jebA  A]tAc]cpA  ^d  c-o]DeAC  cfeAbDA 

of  it,  though  evidently  not  a  literal  one,  the  writer  has  ventured  to  manufac- 
ture an  English  version  of  this  satire,  which  he  submits  to  the  indulgent  con- 
siilcration  of  Irish  scholiirs. 

'  T/ie  Duhh  Duel,  or  Dara  Dael,  the  Forfccula  Oleus,  is  a  black  insect  of 
the  Earwig  class ;  the  meaning  of  its  name  in  English  is  the  Black  or  the  other 
Devil.  In  creeping  along,  whenever  it  hears  any  noise,  it  always  halts,  cocks 
up  its  tail  and  protrudes  its  sting,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  bee.  No 
reptile  has  been  so  much  abhorred  or  dreaded  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  as 
the  Dara  Dael,  as  it  is  popularly  believed  that  this  insect  betrayed  to  the  Jews 
the  way  in  which  our  Lord  went  when  they  were  in  search  of  him,  and  that 
whoever  kills  it  seven  sins  are  taken  off  the  <<m\  of  the  slayer.  They  consider 
its  sting  to  be  very  poisonous,  if  not  mortal,  and  believe  that  it  is  possessed  of 
a  demonia<'  sj.irit,  the  eraisary  of  Satan  or  the  arch  fiend  himself.  Under 
this  impression,  whenever  it  is  seen  in  a  house  they  always  destroy  it  by 
placing  a  coal  of  fire  over  it,  and,  when  burnt,  the  ashes  are  carefully  swept 
out.  The  fire  is  considered  the  exterminating  element  of  evil  spirits.  It  is 
never  trodden  on  by  the  foot  as  a  common  beetle  would  be.  nor  is  it  killed  bj- 
a  stick,  as  it  is  supjiosed  that  the  demoniac  essence  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
hands  and  body  through  the  leather  or  the  wood ;  it  is  therefore  stoned  to 
death.  In  the  field,  if  turned  up  by  the  spade,  it  may  be  despatched  by  that 
weapon,  the  iron  being  a  nonconductor  of  the  infernal  essence.  Many  stories 
have  been  related  of  the  Dael  duff,  and  among  them  the  following : — There 
once  flourished  a  young  man  of  ordinarj'  size  and  appearance  in  a  secluded 
district,  whose  fame  as  a  great  corn  thresher  .spread  far  and  wide,  for  he  was 
known  to  thresh  as  much  as  any  six  men  could  accompliih.     He  was  there- 
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Thou  cold  wooden  boat ; 

Thou  bark  that  will  give  dissatisfaction  ; 

Thou  disgusting"  black  chafer  ;' 

Thou  art  more  disgusUiig,  0  Tlugh. 

"  We  must  confess,"  said  Hugh,  "  tliat  we  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  better  or  worse  than  the  first  poem  you 
composed."  "  No  wonder  for  a  man  of  your  intellect  to 
say  so,"  said  Dalian,  "  and  as  it  was  I  that  composed  the 
satires,  it  is  I  that  will  interpret  them. 

"  0  Hugh,  son  of  Duach  the  Dark,  thou  pool  not  per- 
manent;" that  is  equivalent  to  a  summer  pool  when  it 
experiences  a  great  drought  and  that  persons  trample  in 
it ;  its  water  entirely  evaporates,  and  it  is  not  replenished 
till  the  flood  comes  again  ;  you  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
for  no  matter  how  highly  you  may  be  praised,  the  same 
hospitality  shall  not  possess  you  again  in  consequence  of 

fore  eagerly  sought  for  by  all  the  large  fanners,  who  remunerated  him  according 
to  the  quantity  he  would  thresh,  which  brought  him  in  no  small  revenue, 
though  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  labourers  of  the  same  craft.  In  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  he  happened  to  have  been  employed  by  a  farmer 
who  wished  to  send  all  his  corn  to  market  by  a  certain  day.  This  the  thresher 
engaged  to  have  ready.  Whilst  employed  in  the  performance  of  his  task,  he 
was  watched  by  a  village  sage,  who  had  become  curious  to  see  the  operations 
of  this  uncommon  character.  He  soon  observed  that  it  was  not  the  man  but 
the  iuijilement  that  did  the  work.  He  therefore  took  an  opportunity  by  night, 
while  the  thresher  slept,  to  examine  his  flail,  and  he  discovered  a  peg  stuck 
into  the  colp^xij,  or  handle.  This  he  extracted,  and  to  his  surprise  and  alarm 
out  jumped  the  black  Dael.  A  council  of  the  villagers  was  held  on  the 
morrow ;  the  thresher  was  brought  to  account,  and  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Old  Boy,  who  instructed  him  to  put  the 
Uael  in  his  flail.  An  amusing  story  about  the  Dael  clvjD's,  mistakingly  said  by 
the  author  to  be  of  the  coleopterous  or  beetle  tribe,  is  given  by  the  late  Rev. 
Cxsar  Otway  in  his  "  Sketches  in  Brrls  and  Tyrawly,"  p.  1 72,  as  related  to 
him  by  one  of  the  peasantry  of  that  country.  From  the  passage  in  Dalian's 
poem  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  same  notion  regarding  the  evil  influence  of 
the  Dael  which  has  come  down  to  our  days  also  prevailed  in  Dalian's  time, 
and  may  probably  have  formed  a  part  of  the  tenets  of  the  exploded  Druidism. 
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]1)i3UZ  530  |tl&iri   ^^ir  •'-■^  IJ-AOflfA.      "  21  bjtO^  ')A  CIU\C  CAIT)." 

)n^W  r<"5  <'^3"r  pe<^CA  cuAC,  ^p  u]  b|  aci;^  peACA  if  n^cAfA 
TUtjAf.  T^|teici6  A  ceileAb|tA6  acc  beAj,  A5Uf  ui  v^<^l*I* 
1<>1I*  ei|*e|tj  bo  &tM)iui7  c^t^c  el)  hja  ]]•]})  5eirT7|ieA6 ;  A3ur 
AftAili  jCA  |ia6  CO  t)-&6At)Ai)t)  &0  ele  bAt;AlcfiATjr)uf  Y}}]\', 

CobcAT)  A    Altjtt),    Ajllf    CUimb     felt)    A    &1)    pfe]!)  IIA6a,    AJUf 

beACAi5i6  1*6  6i)  t)A  cuAice  5urt)A  binstjirijA  be,  at^u]*  be|tii6 
ITj  cuAC  le  be,  A5Uf  t)i  bAOijfA  le  ]^)  cobcAO  y]V  lt)A  3AC 
6t)  el^.  )t)Aijt)  I'd)  A3ur  &o  &Ailri  A5Uf  Aef  eAlA&tjA  Gni- 
eAt)o,  1)1  bi  cuin)t)e  acu  a]i  ttjaic  bA  n-beA]tT)ui|*  cA]ieir  t)A 

!J-AeflfA.      "  21  AbbA  luAC  lu]i;."    )l)Ar)t)  |-it)  A5Uf  lot)  b'^ijij] 

'  "  The  cuckoo  is  a  bird  of  migratory  habits,  somewhat  less  than  a  pigeon, 
shaped  like  a  magpie,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  arrives  in  this  country 
early  in  Spring — but  where  it  resides  in  winter  has  not  been  ascertained.  Its 
note  is  heard  early  or  later,  as  the  season  seems  more  or  less  forward,  and  is  a 
guide  to  the  husbandman  when  to  sow  his  most  useful  seed." 

The  cuckoo's  note  is  sweet  though  uniform.  It  is  regarded  as  ominous,  and 
among  the  many  associations  affixed  to  it  in  this  country,  is,  that  when 
first  heard,  in  whatever  quarter  you  are  then  looking  to,  in  that  direction 
you  are  surely  to  live  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  the  distance  is  indefinite ; 
it  may  be  a  mile,  or  hundreds  of  miles  in  that  direction,  and  there  is  always  a 
large  margin  allowed  on  either  side  of  a  direct  line  to  verify  the  prediction. 
There  are  other  omens  also  ascribed  to  the  note  when  first  heard,  such  as  hairs 
of  various  colours  may  be  found  under  the  sole  of  the  right  foot  of  the  hearer, 
from  which  future  prosperity  or  tlie  reverse  ma}-  be  divined  by  skilful  sages. 
We  often  saw  personi  taking  off  the  shoe  to  find  this  hair,  and  if  not  discovered 
there  the  stocking  was  also  pulled  off  with  great  anxiety  to  seek  this  prophetic 
indicator.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the  cuckoo  was  a  sacred  bird 
in  the  old  pagan  superstition. 

"  The  female  makes  no  nest  of  her  own — she  repairs  for  that  purpose  to  the 
nest  of  some  other  bird,  generally  the  water-wagtail  or  hedge-sparrow,  and 
having  devoured  the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  own  in  their  place.  She 
usually  lays  but  one,  which  is  speckled,  and  of  the  size  of  the  blackbird's. 
This  the  fond  foolish  bird  hatches  with  great  assiduity,  and,  when  excluded, 
finds  no  difference  in  ;he  great  ill-looking  changeling  from  her  own.  To 
supply  this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous  nurse  toils  with  unusual  labour, 
no  way  sensible  that  she  is  feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of  the 
most  destructive  robbers  of  her  future  progeny." 

"  The  instinct  which  leads  the  cutkoo  to  deposit  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  tha* 
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these  satires.  '  Thou  captive  of  a  tamed  cuckoo  ;'  that  is 
equivalent  to  a  pot  of  a  cuckoo,  for  there  cannot  bo  in  a 
house  a  worse  pet  tlian  this.  It  ceases  to  sing  except  a 
little,  and  he  will  as  soon  do  so  in  winter  as  at  any  other 
time.  And  some  assert  that  another  bird  nurses  for  it ; 
its  name  is  Cobcan,  and  he  puts  away  his  own  bird  and 
feeds  the  cuckoo's  bird  till  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itself, 
when  the  cnckoo  takes  it  away  with  her,  and  she  has  no 
more  regard  for  that  Cobcan  than  she  has  for  any  other 
bird.'  Similar  to  that  is  your  case  and  of  the  learned 
professors  of  Erin,  for  they  will  not  remember  any  good 
thou  hast  done  after  these  satires.  '  Thou  quick  chaffering- 
blackbird ;'  that  is  equivalent  to  a  blackbird  which  is  roused 

bird,  whose  young,  when  hatched,  are  sufficiently  small  to  enable  the  young 
cuckoo  to  master  them,  and  whose  food  is  most  congenial  with  its  nature,  is 
very  surprising.  Thus  we  find  the  young  cuckoo  in  the  nest  of  the  water- 
wagtail  and  the  hedge-sparrow,  whose  young  he  contrives  to  eject  from  the 
nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  old  birds  to 
supply  nourishment  for  the  voracious  cuckoo  as  well  as  for  their  own  young 
ones.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  on  one  occasion,  that  it  required  the 
united  efforts  of  both  the  old  birds  (wagtails)  from  morning  to  night  to 
satisfy  his  hunger ;  and  I  never  saw  birds  more  indefatigable  than  they  were." 

"  The  cuckoo,  when  fiedged  and  fitted  for  flight,  follows  its  supposed  parent 
but  for  a  little  time ;  its  appetites  for  insect  food  increasing,  as  it  finds  no 
chance  for  a  supply  in  imitating  its  little  instructor,  it  parts  good  friends,  the 
Btep-child  seldom  offering  any  violence  to  its  nurse.  Nevertheless,  all  the  little 
birds  of  the  grove  seem  to  consider  the  young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and  avenge 
the  cause  of  their  kind  by  their  repeated  insults.  All  the  smaller  birds  form  the 
train  of  its  pursuers ;  but  the  Wri/-neck,  in  particular,  is  found  the  most  active 
in  the  chase,  and  from  thence  it  has  been  called  by  many  the  cuckoo's  attend- 
dant  and  provider." 

This  evidently  is  the  bird  alluded  to  by  Dalian,  as  the  opinion  among  the 
Irish  has  been  that  he  always  follows  the  cuckoo  till  she  laj's  her  egg,  and  then 
hatches  and  nurtiu-es  the  youug  cuckoo.  This  bird  is  called  by  many  the 
RIAL65  i.  e.  the  greyish  little  (bird)  and  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
song,  A  njuiTtijjp  «)a  5ttUA]5e  b<\]i)e,  my  fair-haired  little  darling,  in  which  he 
compares  his  attachment  to  his  beloved  as  being  equal  to  that  of  at)  T\]^bd^ 
Ai)feiA|3  f)A  cuAjce,  or  the  l^avoge  following  the  cuckoo. 
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]\0]n)  buii)i  fAT)  015CI.  Leic|fe  pcAft  t)0  |-caI  aj-,  Ajur  D! 
lAb|iAT)i)  H)  0|^c|  rio  o  3Abu|-  cAjU  be.  jr  ^'blAib  f|u 
&u|ci*i,  bo  cloiii*  fjop^cAC  Acc|i),  ASiii*  o  bo  bAe^tAb  CU  1)1 
clu]i)|:e  tjeAc  be  cA|te]r  t)A  i)-ACfti-o.  "  Sui&p]c  cfteAbcA 
luif."  jOATjt)  A5m*  ]t)  beAC,  A|t  bA  n)-b6A6  ojfi]  |-eACC 
t;-0AC  A  i)-Aet)  f'oi5eAC  o  cu|jtcoA|i  pop  ce|ij|6  e  i;)  6et;Ai)i) 
Acc  bubAb  beir  i;a  nj-beAC  bA  fujAb. 

LoiC  Af,   A  'DbAllAlU,    Ol  |tj  \l],    T)A  5eib  nj'ACItA  AH)  ^|Ab- 

""iri  ^^I  ir  ^^f  ^T^  le]cfreAc  Af  boi;  CAlAbup;  cu  At;o|f. 
Bub  pi|t,  0|i  *DaIIat);  5Abu|t  n?'eAcitAi6  bArt)  cot)  injci5ii)t}. 
"Do  5AbAb  A  t5-e|C  boib,  a5u|*  |to  ]rt)ci5reAC  Af  ]r)  rD-bA]l<' 

AtTJAC,    ^DaUaI)  C0t)A  ollATbDAjb.       NeA|tC  'Dc  A5Uf  tJA  tJACti) 

uA|n7f*i  Aij  biqi  t)-biAi5,  ol  2ieb,  rtjAb  bo  5pcA|*AbA]|t  co 
becoijt  n)6. 

Nlft  C|AT)  ]t^t)CACA|t    01)    bAll|     ]t)    CAI)    A    bubAJItC    'DaU^I) 

|ie  A  oUAibi)"ib.  2lf  |U5i;Ab  Icah),  a|i  fe,  ]i)  \)]  a  bejfuiib 
luce  fCA]lc]  r)A  |*celA6ACCAt),  oji  |f*e  a  beApuic,  5)6  cia 
bo  I)]  t)A  b^etiA  CO  b^'coift  cu  rx)^^^  rijeii-b]  80,  ajuj-  }y 
boj5  lirnr^  HAC  beA|U)Ab  ft|An)  Ae]|i  bub  ecojtA  Asuf  bub 
Ait)bli5C|5i  ]i)Aic  t)A  b^eriAbo  Ttitjtjuf  pe]o,  A^ur  if  penijibi 
bAm  At;oir  A   i)-bei)Ari),  0|t  bo  bA&uf*  jai)  ciufu|l  A5  ceAoc 

bOt)    bA|ll    A5U]-    ACA^C    bA    f-Ull    WA]t\    ACAtl?    AlJOJf.       21     jlj 

ollA|ri7,  A|t  y]At,  If  njAic  jt)  fcol  iDbin,  A^uf  t)i  b"T*ur*  *^ 
c|teibeATT)  21]-  p]|i  he,  A]t  ^DaIUt).  2l)AfOAb,  aji  da 
bollATbOA,  it)t)if  bujnpo  Aft  i)-eA5Aft  in?)  |-li5i  \xon)uc  A5up- 
Ab  61A15.  2lcAic,  A]t  fe,  bA  i)Aei)bA|i  Acuib  ftorbAti),  Ajuf 
ijAeijbuft  Art)  61A15.     "piit  bujc,   a  1115  olUfri),  A]t  fiAC.     N| 

^eAbA|t  ]1)  TDAIC  r)A  bAlJlbc    UC,     A|l  'DaIUm;,    0|l  bo  1)AlfC)llf 

mo  coit}Aiitce  Ajt  ColuiT)  Cillc,  njAc  "peiljnj,  jbbconjAiicA 
ecfATbAil  b'^A5Ail  bAH)  ]i|A  ttj-baf,  A5U|*  ci^  puirjtjt)  com- 

AftCA  bu8  lt)3At)CA  bAtT)  ]I)A  rt)U  be^C  bAll  AC  CCACC  boij  bAjll 
A5Uf  bA  fU]l  A1?01|-    ACArt),    A^ur    bo||tlb    b']1)T)[A15|  "^"  ^151 


by  the  approacli  i)f  a  person  in  the  night ;  he  gives  a  whistlo 
or  cry  of  alarm,  and  lie  is  silent  for  that  night  through  tho 
terror  tliat  seizes  him.  Similar  to  that  is  your  case  ;  your 
hospitality  has  been  heard  of  far  off,  but  since  you  have 
been  satirized  no  one  will  hear  of  it  in  consequence  of  these 
satires.  '  Tribes  will  suck  the  herb  ;'  like  to  the  bee,  for  if 
seven  horse-loads  (of  it)  were  put  into  one  vessel  upon 
the  fire  it  only  blackens  after  the  bees  have  sucked  it." 

**  Be  done,  0  Dalian,"  said  the  king,  "  do  not  satirize 
me  any  more  in  my  presence,  for  I  will  now  excuse  you 
from  further  professional  attendance."  "  I'll  take  it  for 
granted,"  says  Dalian  ;  get  my  steeds  ready  that  I  may 
depart."  Their  steeds  were  brought  to  them,  and  (Dalian  and 
his  ollavs)  leave  the  place.  "  The  might  of  God  and  the  saints 
pursue  you  if  ye  have  Avrongfully  satirized  me,"  said  Hugh. 

They  had  not  come  far  from  the  township  when  Dalian 
said  to  his  professors :  "  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,"  said  he, 
"  what  the  publishers  of  stories  have  related,  for  they  assert 
that  whosoever  composes  satires  wrongfully  it  will  be  worse 
for  himself;  and  I  believe  that  never  have  been  made  satires 
more  unjustly  or  wrongfully  than  the  satires  I  myself  have 
composed,  and  yet  I  am  now  the  better  for  uttering  them, 
for  I  was  without  an  eye  on  my  coming  to  the  place,  and  1 
have  two  good  eyes. now."  "0  chief  professor,"  said  they, 
"  it  is  good  news  thou  tellest,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  it."  "  It  is  a  fact,"  said  Dalian.  "If  so,"  said 
the  professors,  ' '  tell  us  our  order  in  the  way  before  thee 
and  after  thee."  "  There  are,"  said  he,  **  twice  nine  of  you 
before  me,  and  nine  of  you  after  me."  "  True  for  you,  0 
chief  professor,"  said  they.  "  I  know  not  if  these  be  good 
signs,"  said  Dalian,  "  for  I  had  an  assurance  from 
Columbkille,  the  son  of  Foidhlim,  that  I  should  have  an  ex- 
traordinary forewarning  before  my  death,  and  what  more 
wonderful  sign  could  I  get  than,  being  blind  on  my  coming 
to  the  town,  and  to  have  the  use  of  my  two  eyes  now  ? 


32 
TT}e.     Kuca6  bA  ciS  h^  ]A]\  nn,   ajui-  bo  b]  t)a  bev\cA]8  c|ti 

U  cot)  0|&Clb,     AJUf   puAl|t  b^l*  ]A|tUTi). 

"Cahcacap  i)a  l)ollAiri)  CO  hAQ]r)  lUAb,  a5ii|*  bA  bl<Nc  yo  a 
D-Atjn^AijDA.  2QAol5ebic  njAC  piitjoboc,  ollAtt)  ^llbAt) ; 
2lfi)tAccAT)  njAC  OijfclAitji),  ollAri)  B]toACAi) ;  StiubcAiUo 
n)AC  SfieAbcAiUo,  olUib  Saxai;;  MiAtDCAcn),  ollAib  UIa&  ; 
<t)Ael  bu|leA6,  olUm  I-aisid  ;  OUmoft,  ^|tb  feisif,  ollArt) 
<t)eAi-rburbAi) ;  Omctje  2l|C0AtT)AiT),  oUatt)  T!^uA6rbiirbAt; ; 
SeAOCAtjciceAf,  vile  A5ii|*  piiirijollAit)  Couacc.    "CAOSACAft 

l?A  bollAItT)  CO  b^eitJltJAb,    A5U|*    pO    |:iAp|tAT3A6   ACU  ClA  bA 

trb]t)5eAr)CA^  olUtt)  a  o-^DAb  DbAlU]t?.  "CAbuit  tt)uiTDe  ija 
c\e\\]  cucAit^i),  Aji  riAc,  .1.  2l)u]iteAni),  ir)5|i)  Cuaji)  Cbwjl- 
ll8,  beAt)  'DaIUp),  Ajuf  it)cliA|i  caiU]6  .i.  '^]ivi<\cc  A5uf 

3pACC  A5Uf    3n<^'^5^1^"       ^IICa6    Ot;    A5ur    |10   pjAVllAlSfAC 

b^b  C|A  bAjt  c6]|i  ollArb  bo  bei)Arb.     21  biibAjiic  2t)iJi|teAi)0  ; 

bo  CllA]&  f|b|-e    f-eACC    |t]AtJj  A|1  cuAipc  ollAtbUACCA-  A  i)-2ll- 

bAiT),  A5uf  |to  plAVItAi5irri  ^o  <DAllAr)  AT)t}  y]\)  3ibe  CAf)  v? 
jcbuS  fe  y:o]\j  bC\f,  cia  bA  i)-bit)5eAi)CAi  oUatt)  ija  iDAb. 
?lcbe|ic  foio  bA  cuiitOA6  ^)OAC  Aji  boiijAt)  |tAt)i)  a  t)-|r)A&  ad 

JIOIDI)  A3U|*  fOCul  A  tJ-1t)Ab  ]P  pOCAll  bO  Ve)T),  Af  &  SeAi:)c^i) 

j-eiopile  bo  ciii|x|:0A&.  ^t^AAfCAb,  aji  i)a  bollA]rb,  bcAt^cAft 
ollAnj  CAiitT;5iitcoAC  bo  SbeAT)cC\ij  A5U]i)i),  aji  fiAC.  Ho 
boUAibuAi5eA6  SeAtjcSio  acu  adi?  Y]V),  A'^ny  a  biibjiAbu|t 
mr  bill  o|*  c]i)i)  lDAlU\|n,  Ajuj*  n)AnbijAi6  bo  botjAtb  6o. 
<Do  cuAjb  SpAncivt)  Ajiii*  bo  ^lointje  )t)  n7Aitbi;A|&n  ^^uf  bo 
3Ab  Of  cim)  13a11^1!J  1  : — 

•  Seanchan.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Ibemo-Celtic  Society,  at  A.D.  Gi7, 
O'Reilly  gives  the  foUow-ing  brief  account  of  this  poet  or  bard.  "  Se.vnciiax 
ToKPEST  lived  in  the  time  that  Guaire  the  generous  was  king  of  Connaught. 
He  wrote  a  poem  of  twenty-eight  verses,  beginning  'Ho  j:jc  fe^x^uf  V]C]C 
CACA,'  '  Fergus  fought  twenty  battles."  Tliis  poem  is  historical,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  battles  of  Fergus,  son  of  Kossa,  and  grandson  of  Roderick, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  from  A.M.  3845,  until  A.M.  38C2,  according  to  O'Fla- 
herty's  computation.  A  coi>y  of  this  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leacan, 
fol.  17,  2nd  col. ;  and  another  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Assistant  Se- 
cretary.    Its  language  and  measure  are  strong  proofs  of  its  antiquitj'." 

I  have  not  discovered  the  name  of  any  of  the  bards  or  professors  here  men- 


therefore  take  me  to  my  home."  They  then  took  him  to 
his  house,  and  he  lived  three  days  and  three  niglits,  after 
which  he  died. 

The  professors  assembled  together,  and  these  were  their 
names  : — Maolgedic,  son  of  Firg-oboc,  Bard  of  Alban  ; 
Arrachtan,  son  of  Onsclann,  Bard  of  Britain  ;  Srubchaille, 
son  of  Sreabchaille,  Bard  of  Saxan  ;  Niamchaemh,  Bard  of 
Ulster ;  Dael  Duileadh,  professor  of  Leinster  ;  Ollmhor,  the 
arch  sage  of  the  professors  of  Desmond;  Oircne  Aiteamain, 
professor  of  Thomond  ;  (and)  Seanchiln,'  the  learned  Fileadh 
and  chief  Bard  of  Connanght.  These  bards  having  assem- 
bled together  they  debated  amongst  them  as  to  whom  they 
should  appoint  arch  Bard  in  the  place  of  Dalian.  **  Let 
the  foster-mother  of  the  literati  be  brought  to  us,"  said  they, 
"  namely,  Muireann,  daughter  of  Cuain-Cuilli,  the  wife  of 
Dalian,  together  with  the  learned  aged  females,  namely, 
Grug,  Grag,  and  Gran  gait."  They  were  convened  accord- 
ingly, and  they  enquired  of  them  who  ought  to  be  appointed 
chief  Bard.  Muireann  said  : — "You  formerly  went  on  a 
professional  visit  to  Alban,  and  1  then  asked  Dalian  that 
whensoever  he  himself  would  die,  who  should  be  appointed 
chief  professor  in  his  place.  He  then  said  that  if  any  per- 
son in  this  world  could  substitute  a  stanza  for  a  stanza  and 
a  word  for  a  word  of  his  own  (composition),  it  is  Seanchan, 
the  aged  poet,  that  can  do  so."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the 
professors,  "  let  Seanchan  be  elected  our  prophetic  chief 
professor."  Whereupon  Seanchan  was  then  inaugurated 
chief  Bard  by  them;  and  they  desired  him  to  go  over  Dalian 
and  compose  an  Elegy  for  him.  Seanchan  went  and  made 
this  Elegy,  and  recited  it  over  Dalian  : — 

tioned,  either  in  the  Annals  or  in  0'Reillj''3  account  of  Irish  writers.  O'Fla- 
herty,  in  his  Ogygia,  vol.  II.  p.  77,  states  that  Seanchan  Torpest,  in  the  time 
of  Guaire  king  of  Connanght,  was  engaged,  along  with  others  whose  names 
he  has  given,  in  forming  a  work  on  the  Brehon  Laws,  entitled  Celestial  De- 
crees, from  the  writings  of  their  predecessors. 

3  . 
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JDTTJAlt)  CO|»p   A  b-COf»C<N)|l   flit)!;, 

3^<^?*  V^^]}  c|iotT)  h'<x  peAii  &cftuti); 
Bcjiort)  cu||tp  biv  zjiony  p&A&rnA, 
2t)6ii  cIatjij  bi^|i  bu  qseAjitjA. 

Cfi]  CA0|5ib  bujoi)  A|i  AGO  T^ir- 
'D'6ic|*ib  peAbbA  poftbAb  |ri|* ; 
?1)a6  bA  n)-b&irt>i|*  Ijr)  bii6  Ija, 
)^66lu]rt)  tjuA  UA^S  6uirji)  3AC  b^A. 

UA|it;  &jleAt)t)  tjAc  foicjc  fl6|5, 
Bumrx*  OAfA  |tuAi6e  |io  n)0\\\ ; 
Tu|le  2l)A|tA  R6rT}Aifx  ItiviP, 
SAmml  it)r)cleAccA  <DaII^ii>. 

5u  T^oifcijt  cA|t  It}  05|t6io  t}5il, 
'Do  beAlb  ^]A  b]  Of  t)A  builib ; 

Mj  ]tO|C  V]l]   CUAjS  1)A  ceAf, 

"Cajx  6ocA]b  ]tei6  |t]  e]ceA|-. 

Ba   beA5t)A]6  A  <t)b&   TJlTTje, 

Ba  buAfAl  bA  b^ip^pilj  > 
Cu  CA|tjtAb  zo\)x)  bo  b<xf  b|l, 
Uc  !  bA  b^luiTjT)  bA  bl')")A]t;. 

21  bubftACA|i  ]i)  z\\on}6Arv  u^l]  cu  |toib]  a  fA]C  pe|ij  b'ol- 
lArb  ino  ce  bo  |t]t)T)e  ]o  TDAftbr)A6  f|i).  jj*  Aijr)  fjij  |to 
|riA|:ftA]&feAc  3A  cut5Ca6  a  r)-^]}\]\)r)  a  |tAcbA]|*  aji  cuf  a|i 

CuA]pc    0llArbT)ACCA,    A5llf    bu]     5AC    ollAtT)    b^b    A3  ]A|t|tA]b 

6uIa  bA  cu]3eA6  fe|T).  21  bubA]ftc  SeAijc^tj  bA  coftA  6uIa 
A|i  Arnuf  ]n  ce  i)A|t  b^^^t^o^^  ^3"r  '^^T^  birn6eA|t3A6  un)  ofi 
ijA  un)  ]ltT)Ait}eA6  |t]An).     C]a  efe]tj  Afx  cac  ?    3"<^ine  n;AC 

'  Eassn  Roe.     The  cascade  or  waterfall  at  Ballyshannon. 

*  Gtiaire,  eon  of  Colman,  "  a  king  of  Connaught  in  the  seventh  century,  who 
is  celebrated  for  his  hospitality  and  charity  ;  hence  it  passed  into  a  proverb, 
in  speaking  of  any  one  distinguished  as  a  hospitable  man,  that  he  was  '  aa 
generous  as  Guaire ;'  and  the  poets  in  their  figurative  language  stated,   that 


lielored  is  the  body  that  here  lies  dead, 
Although  a  weighty  man  he  was  a  light  man  ; 
Light  in  body  he  was  mighty  in  mind, 
Great  was  the  clan  over  whom  he  was  chief. 

Thrice  fifty  of  us  were  along  with  him, 

Of  learned  men  of  letters  of  superior  knowledge  ; 

If  our  numbers  had  been  greater 

We  would  have  new  instruction  from  him  each  day. 

The  sound  of  the  Deluge  which  hosts  could  not  comprehend, 
The  mighty  rushing  flow  of  Eassa-Roe,' 
The  overwhelming  flood  of  the  Red  Sea,        [prehensible). 
To  these  may  be  compared  the  intellect  of  Dalian  (incom- 

Till  the  brilliant  sun  shall  cease  his  course 
Which  God  ordained  for  him  over  the  elements, 
No  poet  north  or  south  shall  ever  excel 
The  fluent  Eohy,  chief  of  learned  men. 

He  was  a  philosopher,  0  God  of  Heaven  ! 

He  was  illustrious,  he  was  chief  poet ; 

Until  the  wave  of  unhappy  death  came  tipon  him, 

Oh  I  he  was  splendid,  he  was  beloved. 

The  entire  of  the  Bardic  Association  declared  that  they 
had  a  sufficiently  competent  Professor  in  the  person  who 
composed  that  Elegy.  It  was  then  they  deliberated  as  to 
what  province  in  Ireland  they  should  first  proceed  on  a 
professional  visit ;  and  each  one  of  them  was  desirous  to  go 
to  his  own  province.  Seanchan  said  it  would  be  more  meet 
to  visit  the  person  who  was  never  satirized  or  reproached 
about  (his  liberality  of)  gold  or  abundance  of  valuable 
goods.     "  Who  is  he  ?"  said  each  of  them.     "  Guaire,'*  son 

his  right  hand  had  become  much  longer  than  his  left,  in  consequence  of  being 
constantly  extended  in  giving  charity. 
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ColrDAT),  rnic  CobcA|5,  njic  'So]h\)eA}m,  w\c  Cor)U]\\,  rbic 
G/05Ajt),  rr}]C  Bacac  b|t]c,  ri^ic  T)-<t)Ar|,  ri^ic  "piACtiA.  21 
bubfiACAft  10  cftorrjbAtT)  u]l]  bA  cSj^  So^b  bul  ai)1)  fi?)  o  bu6 
rr}A]t  le  SeAtjc^i)  b&-  "pAiceAjt  pCAf  a  uA|t)i)  ju  3"<^1^^- 
'C]A3Hic  A5U|*  ]t}t)i|*ic  bo  SeAtjCAtj  coi;a  ollAn}JMlb  Asm* 
coi)A  pil|b  bA  ]i)i)|-A|5e.  2Qu  ceAijfA  6oib,  A|t  3"<^n^<*' 
2^u  ceAi)  bA  TT)Aic|b  A3iif  bA  t)-olcAib;  tDu  c^ad  bA  t)-uAir- 
Ijb  A5uf  i)At)-irM^i  ^^  ceAt)  bA  mrj^ib  A5ur  bA  b-peApuib. 
*t)o  niDnG  O'l'^llie  ]A]iAn7  b|tui5it)  boib,  A5uf  occ  |*leArA 
uiftpi,  ATjni*  bojtuf  ]b]ft  3AC  bA  flif  bjb,  A5uf  occ  p]\]ni- 
leApcA  |b|(i  5AC  bA  boftuf,  A5uf  po|leAbA|6  a  p|A8iiuiri 
5AC  ppirT)leApcA.  )\-  A]ft]  |to  0|ibAi5i*|um  fio,  5ibe  bo 
luce  t)A  ])]n)6A.]-^e  bo  5et)A6  cfiO]c  r)0  irpfijorAt)  A^uf*  bo 
ei|toocA6  A^fb]  CO  PA5A6  fe  ]t)  poilcAbAib  u|ilAtT7  Aft  a 
ciDijcif.  2l5uf  bo  ]t]t)t)e  fe  occ  cobAiji  bA  b-poAftuib,  A^iif 
OCC  cobAi]t  bA  njo^lb,  A]t  tjiji  A]1  bo  uiri»)  l^rb  da  rj-ollArt) 
bo  6ul  cA|i  l^tTju]b  T)A  n)-bAT),  T)A*  ujfiT)  lixrb  T)A  nj-bAi)  bo 
bill  cAfi  lArbuib  T)A  t)-oUatt)  ;  A5Uf  t)0  |ionA6  pleAJA  A3ur 

Guaire  was  not  very  fortunate  in  war,  as  appears  from  the  following  entries 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  : — A.D.  217.  "  The  battle  of  Ceann-Giibha 
(now  Cambo,  near  the  town  of  Roscommon),  was  gained  by  Raghallach,  son 
of  Mudach,  over  Colman,  son  of  Cobhthach,  the  father  of  Guaire  Aidhne, 
where  Colman  himself  was  slain  "  A.D.  G'2'2  "  The  battle  of  Carn-Fearadaigh 
(was  gained)  by  Failbe  Flann  over  the  Connaughtmen,  wherein  many  were 
slain;  and  Guaire- Aidhne  was  routed  from  the  battle  field."  [Aidhne,  or 
Crioch- Aidhne,  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  territory  coextensive  with  the 
diocese  of  Kilmacduagh,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Carn-Fearadaigh,  a 
mountain  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Limerick.] 

A.D.  645.  "The  battle  of  Cam  Connaill  (was  gained)  by  Diarmaid,  son 
of  Aedh  Slaine,  against  Guaire,  wherein  many  were  slain ;  and  Guaire  was 
routed  from  the  battle  field."  [Carn  Conaill  or  the  Cairn,  or  heaps  of  stones 
raised  over  the  body  of  Conall,  son  of  Umoir,  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  is  supposed  now  to  be  the  place  called  Ballyconnell 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbecanty,  near  Gort,  which  latter  place  it  is  said  was  the 
residence  of  Guaire,  and  from  him  named  Gort-insi-Guaire,  i.e.  the  holm  or 
field  of  the  Island  of  Guaire.) 
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of  Colnian,  son  of  Coflby,  sou  of  Gabueaun,  son  of  Connell, 
son  of  Owen,  son  of  Eohy  Breac,  son  of  Dathy,  son  of 
Fiachra."  The  entire  of  the  great  Bardic  Association 
declared  it  would  be  proper  to  go  there  since  Seanchau  de- 
sired it.  "  Let  messengers  be  despatched  from  us  to  Guaire" 
(said  they).  They  (the  messengers)  went  and  informed 
him  (Guaire)  that  Seanchan  along  with  his  professors  and 
poets  were  coming  to  him.  "  My  respect  for  them,"  said 
Guaire.  "  My  respect  for  their  good  and  for  their  bad  ; 
my  respect  for  their  nobles  and  their  ignobles  ;  my  respect 
for  their  women  and  for  their  men."  Guaire,  after  that, 
made  a  mansion  for  them,  which  had  eight  sides  to  it,  and 
a  door  between  ever}''  two  sides  (or  divisions) ;  and  there 
were  eight  first  class  beds  between  every  two  doors,  and  a 
low  bed  (or  truckle  bed)  beside  every  chief  bed.  The  rea- 
son he  made  that  arrangement  was,  that  whosoever  of  those 
that  occupied  the  beds,  in  case  they  should  have  a  quarrel 
or  strife  and  get  out  of  them,  he  might  find  the  lower  bed 
ready  for  him.  And  he  constructed  eight  fountains  (or  la- 
vatories) for  their  men  ;  and  eight  fountains  for  their  wo- 
men ;  for  he  did  not  wish  that  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  hands  of  the  professors  should  touch  the  hands  of  the 
women,  nor  the  water  of  the  hands  of  the  women  should  be 
used  in  washing  the  hands  of  the  professors  ;  and  feasts  and 


A.D.  662.  "Guaire  Aidhne,  son  of  Colman,  King  of  Connaught,  died. 
Guaire  and  Caimin,  of  Inis-Cealtra,  had  the  same  mother,  as  is  said,  Cuman, 
daughter  of  Dallbronach,  was  the  mother  of  (St.)  Caimin  and  Guaire."  [Inis- 
Cealtra  is  an  island  in  Lough  Derg,  near  the  village  of  Scariff,  in  the  county 
of  Clare.] 

Guaire  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  families  of  O'Heyne  (or  Hines), 
O'Clery,  Mac  Gillokelly,  and  other  families  of  Aidhne  in  the  county  of 
Galway. 

A.D.  694.  "  Ferghal  Aidhne,  King  of  Connaught,  died  ;  he  was  the  son  of 
Guaire  Aidhne." 


puittcAbA   A|,^i    fro   A    coti)<\||i,    A5ur   bo  CUIft  ceACCA   Aft    A 

CeAIJI)  fAflAtl). 

2lcboftc  SeAHcJit),  5|6  tDAfc  eftjeAC  5bu^1T^^  ')!  beftfA  a 
b-jrujl  a5  YO  cufce  &o  loc  Copo^^cc,  ivfi  t>i  beA5  l|rn  a  bA 
c|i|At)  bo  bfiejc  CW151,  a3u]*  cftfAy  b'pAcbAfl,  Asuf  bo  \\o\^e 
fATbUib.  N]  ftuc  CO  'SuA]]\e  Acc  cm  CAe5Ab  eceAf,  Asuf 
cpi  cAe5Ab  e|Cf]t),  A5uf  cfti  cAecAb  cot),  A5uf  cfi|  CAecAb 
5iUa,  A5Uf  cft)  CAecAb  beAt)  njuiijcifti,  A5U|*  z\i]  f)Aer)bu|i 
b'Aer  5<'^CA  ceffibe;  A5uf  ]tAt)f)5ACA|t  co    <Du]tluf    ]t)    i]r) 

rv)' 

'  Durlus  Gtioire.  "  The  Irish  annals  (says  Keating)  give  an  account,  that 
Guaire  had  a  brother,  who  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life,  whose  name 
was  Mochua.  This  holy  person  observed  all  the  fasts  of  the  church  with 
great  obedience ;  and,  designing  to  abstain  from  his  common  diet,  and  to  eat 
no  more  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  nature,  diu-ing  the 
time  of  Lent,  he  retired  for  that  purpose  to  a  fountain  of  pure  spring  water, 
that  lay  southwards  of  Boirin  (Burren  in  county  of  Clare),  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  Durlus  Guaire.  [The  fountain  here  referred  to  is  called 
cobAtt  ti)AC  QuAc,  or  the  well  of  Mac  Duach,  from  whom  Killmacduagh  got 
its  name.  This  fountain  is  in  the  parish  of  Carrune  or  Carrow,  in  the  barony 
of  Barren].  Mochua  had  but  one  person  to  attend  upon  him,  who  was  a 
clergj-man  of  a  lower  order.  In  this  retirement  these  votaries  observed  great 
abstinence  in  their  eating  and  drinking  till  Easterday.  His  clerk,  who  attended 
upon  him,  was  so  tired  with  feeding  upon  barley  bread  and  herbs,  and  such 
Blender  pro\-isions,  that  he  longed  impatiently  to  eat  flesh,  and  he  desired  his 
master  to  give  him  leave  to  go  to  Durlus,  to  the  court  of  Guaire,  King  of 
Connaught,  that  he  might  satisfy  hunself  with  flesh  meat.  Mochua  told  him 
he  woiJd  supply  him  with  flesh  without  undertaking  such  a  journey,  for  ho 
would  supplicate  heaven  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  assured  that  his  prayers 
vould  have  the  desired  effect,  and  supply  hia  want!>. 

"  At  that  very  instant  it  happened,  (as  some  particular  manuscripts  relate, 
but  with  small  truth  I  am  afraid,)  that  the  servants  of  Guaire,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  were  laying  his  dinner  upon  the  table  ;  and  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  attendants,  the  dishes  were  hurried  away  by  an  in\-isible  power,  and 
conveyed  directly  to  the  solitary  cell,  where  Mochua  was  continuing  his  devotion, 
and  his  clerk  expecting  the  event.  The  king,  with  his  whole  court,  was 
amazed  at  this  wonderful  accident ;  and,  enraged  at  the  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment of  hia  dinner,  he  ordered  a  body  of  his  horse  guards  to  pursue  the  dishes 
travelling  in  the  air,  and  he  followed,  resolving  to  recover  them  and  bring 
them  back  to  his  court  at  During. 
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buiuiuets  were  ordered  ,^or  their  entertainment,  and  he  thf-n 
sent  messengers  to  invite  them. 

Seanchan  said: — "Though  excellent  the  hospitality  of 
Guaire  may  be,  I  will  not  take  all  that  are  here  to  hira  to 
spoil  Connaiight,  for  I  consider  it  enough  to  take  the  two- 
thirds  of  them  to  him,  and  to  let  one-third  remain,"  and  he 
acted  accordingly.  He  did  not  take  to  Guaire  bat  thrice 
fifty  of  the  professors ;  thrice  fifty  students  (or  second  cla?a 
of  professors) ;  thrice  fifty  hounds ;  thtrice  fifty  male  at- 
tendants ;  thrice  fifty  female  relatives  ;  and  thrice  nine  of 
each  class  of  artificers  ;  and  that  number  arrived  at  Durlus.' 

"  It  seems  beneath  the  gravity  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  an  historian,  tu 
take  notice  of  these  legendary  relations,  which  are  certain  rather  to  move  the 
indignation  and  spleen  than  the  belief  of  the  reader  ;  but  it  must  be  considered, 
that  the  times  we  arc  writing  of  abounded  with  incredible  relations.  And  in 
the  present  case  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  transaction  we  are  speaking  of 
is  put  upon  the  best  foot  of  credibility,  but  designed  only  to  keep  the  thread 
of  our  history  entire,  and  to  give  light  to  some  material  incidents,  which 
otherwise  would  be  obscure,  and  perhaps  not  easily  accounted  for.  Whatever 
share  of  credit  or  contempt  this  relation  may  meet  with,  it  is  most  certain, 
that  the  road  leading  from  Durlus  to  the  fountain  where  St.  Mochua  and  his 
clerk  retired  to  fast,  during  the  Lent,  which  is  the  length  of  five  miles,  is 
known  to  this  day  in  the  Irish  language  by  the  name  of  Bothur-iui-Mias, 
which  in  the  English  signifies  the  Road  of  the  Dishes." 

Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  Annals,  A.D.  1215,  says  that  Durlm  signifies  a  strong 
fort  (but^,  i.e.  bAinseAtj,  strong,  and  Ijor,  a  fort),  was  applied  to  many 
such  places  in  Ireland,  and  is  sometimes  anglicised  Thurles. 

The  real  story  appears  to  be  that  Mochua  or  Colman  Mac  Duach,  or  Coleman 
the  son  of  Duach,  but  generally  called  Mac  Duach  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  ecclesiastics  of  the  name  of  Colman,  erected  a  cell  or  small  oratory  at 
the  well  called  after  hira,  and  that  Guaire,  King  of  Connaught,  found  him  at 
that  place,  and  probably  sent  him  some  dishes  for  his  Easter  dinner  from  his 
court  at  Durlus.  It  also  appears  that  Guaire,  after  some  time,  took  hira  with 
hira,  built  the  monastery  of  Kilmacduagh,  since  the  seat  of  a  diocese  in  the 
barony  of  Kiltarton,  county  of  Galway,  which  he  endowed,  and  placed 
Mac  Duach  over  it. 

Many  churches  and  holy  wells  dedicated  to  Mac  Duach  are  still  known,  not 
only  in  Galway,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Clare,  as  well  as  also 
in  the  islands  of  Arr.in. 
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Do  6|tti5  SiKJ^ir^e  UA  3-co|ijt)e  A3ur&ocA|nbnt  bo  po^uili 
A  rt)Aici,  A^uf  &o  ^eAft  ^ivilce  fte  i)a  |-Aicib.  2t)o  ceAor-* 
6Aib,  Aji  3ii<^ine  ;  TDO  ceAp  bA  bA|i  D-uAirMb  Asuf  bA  bAfi 
i)-jrl|b;  rno]\  police  uAirt)  bAjb  ujle  icip  olUrb  a^u]-  AUjiAb; 
lC||i  &ceAr   A^uf  AbbAftj    icitt  n7ACU|b  Asuf  rDijAib;    icn* 

coin  A^ur  3iUa.       21CC  ACA  bA  bA|l  l)-ltT)Ab  t)I  bA  bA|l  0-A16- 

bliu5A6,  t)i  |toc  uAirDfi  pi^ilce  po  lejC  bA  5AC  Aet)  A5u|b, 
Acc  rt)u  ccAt)  |torT)uib  u|le  6'AeijcAe|b.  2l5uf  bo  cuifteA6 
Iflt)  tn-bpui;^iT)  tb6||t  lAc,  A5ur  bo  poft|*CA]leA6  biA6  a|i  a 
nj-beluib;  a5u|*  a  bubAific  '^U'S]]\e  |t|u,  3AC  x)]  bo  beA6  da 
i)-eArbAi6  b'iA|^Ai6,  A5ur  5u  b-pui3bir. 

Ba  n)0\i  cfiA  ]i)  beACAifi  x]V  "ill  ^'k^S^'^i'-  ^oibfjurt),  o\\ 
bA  b«^icit)  cuib  i)A  Aer)A|i  A5uf  leAbAib  Ap  leic  bA  5AC 
oeAc  b]b,  A5ur  t)i  lui5p|b]f  aoij  A0|6ce  (oibce)  3At)  coft- 
TDAr  oppA,  A3ur  1)1  e]\i-^e]b]y  Aorj  Ia  3ATJ  m|Ai)cA  ecfArbU, 
lor)5AncACA,  6o|ftb,  60PA3IA,  bo  ceA5n)i\il  bo  tjeAC  ejcii) 
Acu,  obAift  b-peAli  t)-B)fieAi)tj  u]\e  ad  rn|AD  T*!')  b'pA3A)l, 
A3U|*  muijA  b-|:A5CAi6e  ad  cj  bo  ]Aft|tA8  6  yt^A  fAD  cjt^c  do 
c&ile  D^^P  b-peAftpbe  a  paja]!  bo  30  bftAc  Ajtjf. 

<t)o  [iaIa  nj]AD  ecfATDAil  ad  o|8ce  x]\}  pfe)D  a  ccojse  da 
cftornS^ltDC,  A3uf  Af  ]  DSAC  bA  b-c^|tlA  AD  njiAD  H'?  •^• 
2t)uifteADD,  IDS^AD  CbuAjD  Cbui'^h^I  •''•  beAD  t)AlU|D  A3uf 
TDuinje  D<^  cl6||ic,  A3up  bo  lei3  "J^IHS  "'^^f^  ofivpb  A||*b|. 
<t)o  frpeA3Ani  SeADCi^D  1,  ^B^r  Af  6  a  bubA]|tc.  CjieAb  a 
c|3  FPioc,  A  bADpl<^lc?  ol  ]•&.  2t)iAD  bo  |iaIa  bArn,  ol  |*|, 
A3U|*  rDUDA  b-f:A3CA|i  6AtD  ^  Dl  bjtt)  im)  beACAi6.  C|t&Ab 
AD  rDlAD  y\\),  A|t  SeADC^D  ?  Ko  iDUir  TlTl  ^'^  fTJiAD  bo 
cd3bA6  6^  .1.  r3ivlA  bo  Ijd')  leAtbDACcA  le  TW}}}  rijusbofiD 
TDuc  d-aUa|6,  A3uf  peACA  cuac  bo  beic  A|t  cftADb  e]3iDD 

'  .4  bowl  o/t/ie  (lie  of  sweet  milk.  The  word  in  the  original  is  leAtijtjAccA, 
the  Genitive  of  leAn)i)ACC,  which  is  the  name  for  sweet  milk,  and  also  for  the 
herb  Common  Tormentil,  the  juice  of  which  is  very  astringent  or  irritating,  an 
its  name  implies.  As,  however,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  produce  ale  from 
new  or  sweet  milk,  probably  that  was  the  article  meant  by  the  chieftainps*:. 
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Guaire  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and  he  bestowed  kisses 
OTi  tlieir  chiefs,  and  gave  welcome  to  their  learned  men. 
"  My  regards  to  you,  said  Guaire ;  "  my  regards  to  your 
nobles  and  ignobles  ;  1  have  great  welcome  for  you  all,  both 
professors  and  poets  ;  both  scientific  men  and  students  ;  both 
sons  and  women  ;  both  hounds  and  servants  ;  only  you  are 
so  numerous,  but  not  deeming  you  too  many,  I  would  give 
each  of  you  a  separate  welcome ;  however,  my  respects  to 
you  all  on  every  side."  And  they  were  led  into  the  large 
niansion,  and  viands  were  laid  out  before  them,  and  Guaire 
told  them  that  whatever  they  would  desire  they  might  ask 
for  it  and  they  should  have  it. 

It  was,  however,  a  great  difficulty  to  procure  all  things 
for  them,  for  it  was  requisite  to  give  to  each  of  them  his 
meals  apart  and  a  separate  bed  ;  and  they  went  not  to  bed 
any  night  without  wanting  something,  and  they  arose  not 
a  day  without  some  one  of  them  having  longing  desires  for 
some  things  that  were  extraordinary,  wonderful,  and  rare, 
and  difficult  of  procurement.  It  was  a  task  for  all  the  men 
of  Ireland  to  find  that  which  was  longed  for,  and  unless  the 
p(*rson  who  desired  it  obtained  it  within  twenty-four  hours, 
it  was  useless  ever  after  to  procure  it  for  him. 

An  extraordinary  wish  occurred  that  very  night,  in  the 
mansion  of  the  learned  association  ;  and  the  person  to  whom 
that  longing  happened  was  Muireann,  daughter  of  Cuan 
Culli,  the  wife  of  Dalian,  who  was  the  foster-mother  of  the 
literati ;  and  she  uttered  a  great  moan  aloud.  Seanchan 
answered  her,  and  what  he  said  was  : — "  What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  chieftainess  ?"  "  A  desire  that  has  seized  me," 
said  she,  "  and  unless  it  be  procured  for  me  I  will  not  live." 
"  What  is  that  wish,"  asked  Seanchan.  She  told  him  the 
wish  which  seized  her,  namely,  "  a  bowl  of  the  ale  of  sweet 
milk  (or  common  TormentiP),  with  the  marrow  of  the  ankle- 
bone  of  a  wild  hog ;   a  pet  cuckoo  on  an  ivy  tree  in  my 
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Art)  piAbijuiri  ]^]}}  ^^  Not>Ui5  ii;  CAr)  fii),  a^ui*  a  cei)i)eni<» 
po]\  A  TDu]!),  A5up  cpiofUc  UA  cirnceAll  bo  fiuAbAt)  blun)5e 
cu|ftc  sle^jl,  A5uf  CAC  rt)o»)5AC  it^AbAc  bo  be^c  pufce.  ATjuf 
n)oo5  copcftA  pmitite,  a5u|*  ceACfiA  cofA  5le5eAlA  ^uici. 
A5UI*  bftAC  bo  Ijrjiij  bAn)^lt)  aUa  uirtjp],  ^Suf  n  ^<^  Cftotjivt) 
|tO]rT)pi  CO  C)u|tlu[-.  )y  beACAi|t  ]\)  miAt)  fjt)  b'p^^A]!,  Aft 
SeAtjcAi).     M]   b^J^eio   rbiAn   fiu    acc    5|teA|*  bo  rb]At)CAib 

inSADCA  1JAC  UftUfA  b'^A^All. 

RucACAfi  Af  10  ojbce  f)t)  CO  cJi|r)ic  rtjAibitj,  Ajuf  CfceAb 
5uA]fte  bV;or<^131t»  DA  b|tuibt;e  5AC  Ia],  asuj*  bo  ^^ak- 
jtAijeAb  cit)t;u|-  bo  bfb  acu  ;  A5uf  t!x]j)]c  ]u  iix  f]r)  A3uf 

b'^lA]:|tA15     C]Tjnur    ^     CACAft     COJJ     Tt7U]t)C]f»     tt)0||t     TDAIC    fO 

AtJiu^,  N|  ftAbArrjAft  |t)Arb,  A|i  fjAC,  uA]|t  If  TTjeAfA  bo 
becbl  ^'S^]V^h     CfiGAb   fio?  Aft  3w<^1^e'     ^)l<'^U  ^o  ftAlA 

bo  ijeOC  ACAfO»)>   ^T*  SeAt)Ci\t).    CfA  bA  CAfllA  ft)  ttJfAt)  fOfO  ? 

Aft  ^iKJ^lt^^^*  '^o  2t)b»fftfi)t),  1D51U  CuAft)  CufUibe,  Afi 
SeAiKikt)  .1.  beAtj  ^DaU^iOj  rrjufrtje  t)<^  clefftc.  CfteAb  fp 
njfAtj  ?  Aft  'Sud>]]xe.  *t>o  ]t)V]X  SeAiycixi)  bo.  Nf  b^eT)  rbfAt) 
tlD^  Aft  3"<'^1^e,  ACC  njoftJirj  bo  bftoc  rbfAtjAfb,  A3Uf  5fbe 
b|b  fr  ufA  b'f:A5Afl  ir  beACAfftbe;  A^uy  \mc]-^]T  5uAffte 
CO  bub  AC  bobftoijAC,  A3uf  rj]  ciiftlA  bA  njufucfft  t)A  ^AftftAb 
ID  uAfft  ffi)  ACC  Aeft)  3fUA  pftfocAlrbA,  A5Uf  |:fAf:fiAf3fb 
3uAffte  bot)  5iUa.  )t)  njAfc  6  bo  ftur),  a  3fllA?  Aft  f-e. 
CftfeAb  fnjtDA  b-fTfApftAise  ?  ol  ft)  3fUA.  iDo  b'^fl  leAttj 
bul  50  SeAf*3Ai)  UAfft  becfl,  Afi  Su^ll^e,  Affttt)  f  pujl  "pu- 

IaCCAC,    tT)AC    603A1t).        *t)0f5    Af    tt7|ff     bO    t1)Aftb    A    ACAfft 

A3uf  A  f-^  tt)fc  A5ur  A  c|tf  beAftbfti^fcfte  ;  A3uf  ir  peAftfi 
leAtt)  be  bott)  rbAftbAb  A3uf  ttj'oftjeAC  bAffi  ttj'feff,  ^ija  nju 
befc  pefi)  CAfi6ff  tt)'oft)f5  ;  oft  i;f  f:ui5ceAft  rjA  tDfAt)A  uc 
cu  bftAc.  )y  ttjAfc  trju  ftiit),  Aft  ft)  3iIIa,  Asuf-  bA  b-f:AfceAft 
cu  A3  fft)ceACc  V]  frufl  ffft)  ceACf a  buft)e  t)ac  bfA  frrjAc. 

'  ^re  t/oH  a  good  secret  keeper.  This  literall)-  means  "  is  your  secret  good, 
nr  is  your  disposition  good  ;"'  but  it  is  likely  that  what  Gaaire  wished  to  learn 
WB«  whether  he  could  keep  his  secret  well. 
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presence  between  the  two  Cbristmasea  (Christmas -day  ami 
Twelfth-day  or  Epiphany)  at  that  time  ;  and  her  full  luud 
on  her  back,  with  a  girdle  of  yellow  lard  of  an  exceeding 
white  boar  about  her ;  and  to  be  mounted  on  a  steed  with 
a  brown  main,  and  its  four  legs  exceedingly  white  ;  a  gar- 
ment of  the  spider's  web  around  her,  and  she  humming 
a  tune  as  she  proceeded  to  Durlus."  "It  is  difficult  to 
procure  that  wish,"  said  Seanchan ;  "  that  is  not  one  but 
a  number  of  strange  wishes  which  are  not  easily  gratified." 
They  bore  away  that  night  'till  the  morrow ;  Quairo 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tlio  mansion  every  day,  and 
used  to  enquire  how  they  fared ;  and  he  enquired  "  how 
fares  it  with  this  great  and  good  people  to-day."  "  We 
never  had,"  said  they,  **  worse  times  than  we  now  have." 
"How  is  that?"  asked  Guaire.  "A  longing  that  has 
happened  to  one  of  us,"  said  Seanchan.  "  To  whom  did 
that  occur  ?"  asked  Guaire.  "  To  Muireann,  daughter  of 
Cuan  Culli,"  replied  Seanchan,  "  namely  the  wife  of 
Dalian,  the  foster-mother  of  the  literati."  "  What  is  the 
wish  ?"  said  Guaire.  Seanchan  told  him.  "  That  is  not 
one  wish  but  a  variety  of  bad  wishes,  and  the  easiest  is 
difficult  of  procuring;"  and  Guaire  departed  sad  and 
sorrowful.  None  of  his  people  accompanied  him  at  that 
time  but  one  attending  servant,  and  Guaire  asked  him, 
"  are  you  a  good  secret  keeper."'  '*  For  what  purpose  do 
you  ask,"  said  the  servant.  "  I  would  wish  to  go  to 
Seasgan-Uar-Beoil,"  said  Guaire,  "  where  dwells  Fulach- 
tach  the  son  of  Owen ;  for  it  was  I  that  slew  his  father, 
his  six  sons,  and  his  three  brothers  ;  and  I  would  rather  he 
should  kill  me  in  order  that  my  hospitality  may  endure 
nfter  me,  than  that  I  should  survive  my  liberality,  for 
those  wishes  can  never  be  obtained."  "  My  secrecy  is 
good,"  said  the  servant,  "  and  should  you  be  seen  to  pro- 
ceed thither,  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  house  that  would 
not  be  around  you." 
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Ba  bole  le  ^i'*'^!?*^  ri"'  ^S"r  c;\|i)ic'  |io|ino  I'o  )^|nnA- 
|tA3Al  T)A  pel],  o|t  It)  uA]]x  bA  ceAncA  bo^orn  o  luce  eicf-| 
A~yuy  eAlAbATj  A3  iA|tfiAi6  A  t;-Accu]r)3e  pAiJi,  ciccaS  co 
"pinbApACAl  t)A  peile,  a3u|'  bo  i)]cb  floccAio  a3u|*  uftnAi3Ci 
A3uf  eACAft3ui3e  co  h)v^  Ctiiofc  Apt) ;  A5uf  bo  3eAbA8 
6C)blA  3AC  r)]  bA  t)-iA|iA6  cite  peA|tcu]b  |:6ile ;  A3uy  ||* 
Aijte  fii)  bo  3AT|tc|  2l|tAcul  da  pejle  &e.  t)o  b|  c^ia 
3uAi|te  oc  fleccAit)  A3Uf  oc  uf»r)U|3ri  A3uf  oc  eAbA|i3ui3i 
t)e  un7  hsxy  b'pA3Ail  bo  }:^]v  fu]l  bo  beA6  tja  beACAi6  A3 
^IpceACc  |te  T)A  AepAb  A3uf  |ie  ija  Aic|fiu3A6  boi)  c|iom- 
biviTp.  *t)6i3  t)i|t  b1<^^A8  a]|i  jiiAri)  Accu|r)3e  bu6  boil3| 
IijAic  T)A  Tt)]Ai)A  Tio  cu]^^)^]^  ]r)  CAiUeAC,  A3ur  bo  3Aib  A3 
3U]3e  ^&  CO  b|ACftAc  urr)A  }:o]\x]t]r)  ot)  &|Cit)  f]t),  A3Uf  pA 
rbjAt)  3AC  &t)  f)buit)e  boi)  clei|i  b'pA3bAil  bo  o'x)  bu)leA&  ; 
A3Uf  bo  jiiDije  It)  Iai6  n)-b]c  co  b<^colpfeAC  a  b-'p]ijr>AftACA]l 
i)A  p&ile  : — 

<Du|ifAt)  bAri)  A  20beic  tt}u  iDbe, 
3ac  bAtb  cAit)i3  fut)n  ai)&  ; 
Cit]  CA03Ab  ^jceAf  bojiib  bArb, 

"CaIDICC  fUT)TJA  le  SeATJCi^t). 

3l8  n}6|t  bo  6vvn7U]b  C|iuai8i, 
'C!s]r)]c  CO  t)ufilu|*  3uAi|te, 
Clujce  ir  3Ai|ti  At)o  3AC  ijeAC, 
No  3u  CAit;]c  ]t)  cAiUeAC. 

2t)6[t  It)  pei8rt)  ^a  rucuf  U]rb, 
"plteAi^cul  cliAjt  ]t)  bcACA  biviD; 
<Da  t)-8eAc  ojt)  C15  t)eAc  3At)  ^)], 
2C'^&]8tT)  cur  Ai)iu3  ir  T)eiKr)i. 

C18  rDA  cue  U]  3eAl  3tt6it)e, 
21  8elb  OfiutT)  bu8et)e  ; 
O  t)AC  C]bftA8  8ArD  b]A  b|l 
Nj  bo  8ibeot)A8  n)'A|5|8. 
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That  was  displeasing  to  Guaire,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Finn-Aragal  of  hospitality,  where  lie  knelt  and  prayed 
and  supplicated  Jesus  Christ,  and  here  he  obtained  from 
God  every  thing  he  desired  through  the  efficacies  of  his 
bounteous  liberality,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  it 
was  called  Aracul  of  Hospitality.  Guaire  was  kneeling 
and  praying,  and  imploring  God  that  he  might  die 
ere  he  should  hear  himself  satirized  and  defamed  by 
the  great  Bardic  Association.  To  be  sure,  no  favours 
were  ever  asked  of  him  more  difficult  to  be  procured  than 
the  wishes  desiderated  by  the  old  dame,  and  he  prayed  God 
most  fervently  to  deliver  him  from  that  strait,  and  that  he 
might  obtain  from  the  Supreme  Being  whatever  wish  any 
of  the  Bardic  Institution  might  desire  ;  and  he  made  the 
following  little  Lay,  in  sadness,  at  Finn-Aracul  of  Hospi- 
tality : — 

Here  is  my  sorrow,  0  Son  of  my  God  ! 
Through  all  that  happen'd  me  yesterday  ; 
Thrice  fifty  learned  men,  a  vexatious  clan, 
\Vho  came  to  this  place  with  Seanchan. 

Though  great  is  the  number  of  austere  bards 
That  came  to  Durlus  of  Guaire, 
Each  enjoyed  pleasure  and  entertainment 
Until  the  old  woman  intruded. 

Great  was  the  task  I  took  in  hand. 
To  administer  to  the  learned  of  sumptuous  living ; 
Should  any  depart  from  my  house  unsupplied. 
In  vain  to  this  day  has  been  my  generosity. 

Why  hath  the  king  of  the  brilliant  sun 
Conferred  on  myself  his  likeness, 
Should  he  of  his  bounty  not  grant  to  me 
Means  to  protect  my  countenance. 
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<Do  p^eAllur  bo  2Dac  2Duifte, 
Mac  b]u\c\:A]r)r)  |te  b|te]c  ij-buine  ; 
<Da  rD-b&At)A  fe  6]tr)  rt}u  Mac, 
Ci6  pAC  t)0  p6]i)  bub  buttf&t). 

HucAfCAfi  ouAjne  Af  It)  Ai;^e  f|j)  cu  cAipjc  n7A]b|f^, 
A5uf  AC  cuaIai6  z''X]\xn)  A5Uf  ctieACAtj  ]r)  Aetj  6cIa]5  cuit;^ 
injucA  Ia],  A5uf  bo  b]  bo  rp^Ab  a  6o5ftA  A5uf  a  6dn)o(<rf- 
njAit)  TjATi  fr&c  Aijt,  A3Uf  bo  Aic|t)  be  lAji  vnj;  A5uf  Af  6 
bo  b]  At)t)  2^A|ibin)  TT)uCA]&e,  p|t]n)^iik|8  tJirbe  A5uf  cAlrbAtj; 
A5Uf  ]:a  njAC  tDiiCA|i  bo  3buAifx]   b^,   A5U|*  ^y  6  bA  n7ucA]6 

bo   Sb^-^lt^l-       2l5U|-     If    -^IN     bu|     T)A     Ti)UCA]&,     A|l     cottjAb 

ufAjbe  bo  cite^bjUTt)  a5U|*  C|ii\bA6  bo  6et)Ari)  be]c  da  nju- 
CAi6  A  b-peA5Aib  A5uf  a  b-p^fA]5ib  ;  A5Uf  beAyt)Acu|*  bo 
3buAiite.  po'ij  curnA  ceAbrjA  buicfi,  a  pftirbpAiS  i)|rije 
A5Uf  cAlri^ATj,  A|t  3"^1M-  C|t&b  ]r)  bjtoi;  i-ojt)  oytc,  a|i 
^Aitbat)  ?     2D|Ai)  bo  |tAlA  bo  neoc  a  c]5  tjA  C|ton)&iXin>e, 

A|l    OUA]|l].    Cft&b  ]T)  T171A1)  ?   Ajt  2t)A|lbAT),   1)0  C^A  6a  CA|iIa  ? 

't)o  ^u]\i]\)i),  lojit)  CbuAin  CbuiUi&i,  Ajt  Sw-^im,  beAi) 
<DAlIii]t),  A3uf  bu]rT}e  i)a  cl&]|te.  2l|*|  |-|t)  bo  b'A]l  l]t)i)e 
6^A5bATl  h'A]y  A|t  cuf  b]b  ;   A5U|*  cai6]  ]r)  tt)]ai)?   aji  2PA|t- 

bAI).       SsaIa    bo     l|t)t)     leATbOACCA,      Aft    3uA]|ti,     Ia     |*n7]ft 

tT)U58o|tt)  njuc  i)-aIIai6.  •3|-  beACAjjt  ^t;  tt))ai)  f0|t)  b'^A5A]l, 
Ajt    2l)AnbAi),    A3uf   5i6    beACA]ft    bo    5ebcA|i    AcunjfA    a 

<t)0  1A|t  n   I)]   cll,    A|t  3"^1T^1    •!•    PCACA    CUAcb  t)0  be]c  A3 

ceileAb|tA&  Aji  C|tAi)b  e^si^t)  t)a  |:]A6i)u]f|.  2lr  it}5ijA&  ]n 
cfiikc  bA  iA|iAi6  fitj  At)0|f,  A|t  2DA|iban,  A3uf  3i6  Tt)3t)A6 
]f  AictjeAb  bu]i)t)]  ]\)  C'lTjAb  A  b-pi]l  y\r). 

'Do  fjit  fi  1)1  ele,  Ajt  3"^1M  •''•  ^ac  itjAbAc  a5ui*  n)ot)3 
beA|t3  ui|i|ii,  A3uf  ceACfiA  cofA  sIbs^aIa  pu]c|.     21  i)-e]tj- 
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1  have  promised  to  the  son  of  Mtxry 

Not  to  refuse  the  face  of  man  ; 

Should  any  such  person  deprive  me  of  my  good  fame. 

Even  to  him  it  will  be  no  sorrow. 

Guaire  passed  over  lliat  night  till  the  morning  came, 
and  he  heard  the  bustle  and  paces  of  an  individual  advanc- 
ing towards  him  in  the  early  morn,  but  his  grief  was  so 
great  that  he  did  not  look  on  him.     Ue  afterwards,  how- 
ever, recognised  him,  and  he  who  happened  to  be  there  was 
Marvan  the  swine-herd,  the  prime  prophet  of  heaven  and 
earth,  he  was  son  of  Guaire's  mother,  and  swine-herd  to 
Guaire.     His  object  in  this  occupation  was  that  he  might 
the  more  advantageously  devote  himself  to  religion  and 
devotion  in  the  capacity  of  swine-herd,   in  woods   and 
desert  places.   He  saluted  Guaire  ;  "the  same  compliments 
to  you,  chief  prophet  of  heaven  and  earth,"  said  Guaire. 
"What  is  the  cause  of  your  sadness?"  asked   Marvan. 
"  A  yearning  that  has  seized  a  person  in  the  house  of  the 
great  Bardic  Association."    "  "What  is  the  wish  ?"  enquired 
Marvan,   "or  to  whom  did  it  happen?"     "To  Muiran, 
daughter  of  Cuan  Culli,"  replied  Guaire,  "  the  wife  of 
Dalian,  and  the  foster-mother  of  the  Bards.'*     "  That  is 
she,  whom  we  desire  to  be  the  first  of  them  that  should 
die  ;  and  what  is  the  wish  ?"  asked  Marvan .     "A  bowl  of 
the  ale  of  sweet  milk,  together  with  the  marrow  of  the 
ankle  bone  of  a  wild  hog."    "  It  is  difficult  to  procure  that 
wish,"  said  Marvan,  "  and  although  difficult  it  will  be 
found  with  me  in  Glen-a-Scail." 

"  She  seeks  another  thing," said  Guaire,  "namely,  a  pet 
cuckoo  cooing  on  an  ivy  tree  in  her  presence."  "  It  is  a 
strange  time  (of  the  year)  to  desire  that  now,"  said  Marvan, 
"  and  although  strange  we  know  the  place  where  that  is." 

"  She  desired  another  thing,"  said  Guaire,  "  namely,  a 
bay  steed,  with  a  red  mane  and  its  four  legs  purely  white." 
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C13  ACA  ID  bjAr  fit),  A|t  XDA^tb^i),   1 1)  peACA  ciiAc  A-)iii'  in 
c-CAC  jt|AbAC.      CiA  OCA  b-frKil^b  ?   Aji  3"<'^1T»1'      *t)on6Arn- 

1)A,    in^GAT)    JubbAlO,    bo    leAt)t}AT)    CUtbACCAC     pPlt),    If    A]C| 

Acaib.     2t)A6  Afci,   bo  sebfA,  a|i  3"<'^I1M- 

IV^  ntt  x]  V]  ell,  ^n  3uAi|ti,  .1.  beific  ]lbArAC  impe  ho 
i]\)  ]\)  bArrjS^in  aUa.  <t)o  3ebcA|i  fit)  A5Uft)fA  a  rj-^lp)')  1 
fCAil,  A|t  2l3A|tban. 

iDo  f||i  fj  V]  el],  A|i  3"<^ini»  -I-  ■A  cenneiti  fo|t  a  muiti, 
A5uf  c|tiflAc  t)A  cirr)C|oll  bo  |tuA6^i)  bloin5i  cufftc  ^lestl. 
)t)A|t  fjft  fi  fit)  ?   Alt  2t)Aitb^t).     <Do  fjfi,   ATt  5"<^ini-     ^)" 

TT)AllACCfA  A|t  ID  CO  bO  f jft  f |D,  A]!  ?t)A|tbilD,  A5Uf  SU^^- 
ItDfl  t^l  T)lTt)e  A3Uf  CAltt)AD  tj^lt  f05DA  ID  mi  AD  fl'?  ^I- 
<t)6l3  If  A5AfDf A  ACA  ]D    coitc    fID.    ^5"f    If    bOCA^lt   6Atf)    A 

tT)A]tbA6,  o|t  If  buAcbAil  bAtt)  be,  ^"S^^V  ^V  1^15,  ■*3"r  IT 
ceAcrui]ti,  A5uf  if  oi|ipibeAc.  CiDDUf  bo  dJ  fe  fiD  buic 
Aji  3"<'^1T^1  •''  Ml')>  ^]^  2t)AiibaD;  ID  iiAi|t  cbicitDfi  o  da 
iDucAib  fA  D-oi3cbe,  Aoi'f  ')ac  fAcbuic  bfteAfCA  3M''"<^'. 
ID-fCivil  leACAjt  Alt  rpii  cof Aib.  ciCfjutD  cucaid  A5nf  cuimb 
A  cbeAD3A  cAjt  TDO  cof  Aib,  A3Uf  bA  fD-beibif  cAicbleA3A 
A3iif  uiDbetDeiDre  ]d  botbAin  A3AtD  if  cufCA  botD  a  cbfAD- 

3AfAtD  flAID^l  bAtt).       2lf  llA13  bAtt)  b©  AtT)lAl6  f ID. 

)f  buACAll  bAtT)  be,    Oft  ID    CADD    CIA3UIC  DA  fDllCA  AJt  f lib 

3llt)Dl-lD-fCAil,  A3iif  b]f  leifci  ortAtDfA,  bo  beiftitt)  builli 
bOD)'  coif  ADDfAn,  A5iif  reic  At)biAi3  da  tDucA;  A3uf  ac^ic 
DAI  D-boiftfi  Aft  5bleADD-lt)-fC^ll,  A3Uf  d1  beACAl  bo  rbuc 
bibb  3Abui3i,  t)A  CAib6eAD,  t)A  f  Aelcu  a  fislufb,  3U  cuni- 
eADD  f^  1')  rr)u]C  D-beiiteA6DAC  b^b  ifceAc. 

jf  oijtficcAC  6Atb  be,  oyi  id  cad  bjf  fAiDC  cobAlcA  OftrDfA 
bo  bei|titt)  builli  botD  coif   ^^^^  f-^')  A3«r  cui|ti8  a  6|tuirD 

fAl,     A3Uf    A     CAJtIt    A    D-^lItb],      A3Uf    CADA16    CjtOD^D    feATT). 

'  leAi)i)At),  or  leAt)Aij,  a  "  familiar."  In  the  dictionary  it  is  explainer!  hy 
fireel-henr/,  &c.,  but  it  also  signifies  a  femnle  fairy  attendant  and  a  protector 
against  the  genii,   and  I  use  this  nieaninf,'  in  preference  to  the  others. 
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"  III  one  house  those  two  are  to  be  had,"  said  Marvan, 
"  the  pet  cuckoo  and  the  bay  steed."  Who  has  them  ?" 
asked  Guaire.  "  Derdavna,  daughter  of  luvdan,  your 
own  powerful  sprite'  (or  protectress,)  it  is  she  possesses 
them."  "  If  she  has  them  I  will  obtain  them,"  said 
Guaire. 

"  She  desired  anotlicr  thing,"  said  Guaire,  "  namely,  to 
have  about  her  a  garment  of  many  colours  (made)  of  the 
spider's  silk."  "  That  will  be  found  with  me  in  Glen-a- 
Scail,"  said  Marvan. 

"She  desired  another  thing,"  said  Guaire,  "namely,  her 
full  load  on  her  back  and  a  girdle  about  her  of  the  yellow 
lard  of  a  purely  white  boar."     "  Did  she  request  that?" 
ifsked   Marvan.     "  She   did   request  it/'  replied   Guaire. 
"  My  malediction  on  the  person  who  desired  that,"  said 
Marvan,  "  and  I  implore  the  King  of  Heaven  and  earth 
that  that  wish  may  not  serve  her.     Sure  it  is  I  who  have 
that  boar  and  it  is  a  hardship  for  me  to  kill  him,  for  he  is 
to  me  a  herdsman,  a  physician,  a  messenger  and  a  mu- 
sician."    "  How  does  he  perform  all  that  for  you  ?"  asked 
Guaire.     "  In  the  following  manner,"  replied    Marvan  : 
"  When  I  return  from  the  swine  at  night,  and  that  the 
skin  is  torn  ofi'  my  feet  by  the  briars  of  Glen-a-Scail,  he 
comes  to  me  and  rubs  his  tongue  over  my  feet,  and  though 
I  should  have  all  the  surgeons  and  healing  ointments  in  the 
world  his  tongue  would  cure  me  soonest ;  in  that  manner 
he  is  a  physician  to  me.     He  is  herd  to  me,  for  when  the 
swine  wander  through  Glen-a-Scail,  and  that  I  am  wearied, 
I  give  him  a  blow  with  my  foot,  and  he  goes  after  the  swine. 
There  are  nine  passes  leading  into  Glen-a-Scail,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  hog  of  them  (being  carried  off)  by  a 
thief,  vagrant,  or  wolf  of  the  forest,  until  he  drives  in  the 
very  last  hog  of  them.     He  is  a  musician  to  me,  for  when 
I  am  anxious  to  sleep  I  give  him  a  stroke  with  my  foot  and 
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Ajup  ir  binbicblH  l|if}  PIM*^  c6Abu|b  rT)-boAT)r)-ciioc  ilLvrbuib 
fUA8  ]CA  fAeift  f-eiortj  lu  cool  CAuuf  bArb  ;  ^suf  Af)  |T) 
f(t)oUc  bcACA^^eAC  If  liA  A]fb]   ccileAbftAi6  A|i  b|c,   A5Uf 

If  IjA    AlCeA|t]lAC    CftOUAin    AT51f|0rTJ.        2lf    bCACAlfl    bATHfA 

Ai)  beACAi5eAC  fp)  bo  tijAnbAb,   a]\  2l)A|ibCM);   A^uf  cui|if| 

ffelO  CeACCA  A|l  A  COAI)!},  6|l  1)]  f6AbUin)fI   A  tT)A|lbAb  ;   A3Uf 

bo  be]|t(rt)fi  nju  bfi^ACAjt  buicfi,  Aji  2l)AjibC\t),  ^u  cib|iAfA 
cuA]ftc  et)lA|  CO  b|iui5|U  i;<^  cftorn6A]tT)C,  bo  b)3Ail  ]i;  cujitc 
^int)  opfiA,    A5uf  511  w-h<\  me]yb\  bcic  fiAc  co  bpAc  ]. 

pltjcA,  utDonfio,  i)A  rrjiAijA  f]t)  iiilj  c]\o:  h]i]})  2t)Anbi\in. 
'Do  njAyibAb  lAjiArn  ]\)  cojtc  f  lui),  A5Uf  bo  cu|hoa8  a  bloi;AC 
A|t  rt7U|i)  i;a  CAilli5e;  A5uf  bo  ciiAjb  a|i  a  hooc,  A5Uf  bo 
b|  A5  c|t6i)i\r)  itoirrjpe  co  'Diiiiltif  ;  A5uf  cajiIa  fO|t  clocivrj 
copftAC  bl  <^c  bul  boo  bA]lo,  C0|l  cujc  a  b^AC,  A5Uf  cu 
c;\|tlA  bl  fejt)  fuic|,  co|t  bftjf  CD^irb  a  Iajjisi,  A3Uf  a  ytjj- 
eA6,  A5iif  A  n)iiio)l,  co  b-puAUt  bi\f  An)lA]6 ;  coija6  be 
f]t)  ACA  "  e]]\c  T)A  CAill]5e  boi>  blot)Aic." 

'Do  jtixlA  rniAi)  ele  bo  t;eoc  a  C15  i)a  c|ton)b^itT)e  .1.  2^eA6b 
^^^1815,  ii;5eAT)SbeAoc&]t),  A5Uf  bo  le^c  idaips  iboift  eifb]. 
iDo  ffieA3Ai|i  A  bAcb^lli  bl-  Cjt^b  c)5  ]t)oc,  a  jd^oaj)?  a^ 
fo.  2l)|At)  bon)  haIa,  A|t  f],  A^iif  rnin;A  f  A^Ajt  pj  rniAij 
fji)  i)i  bAATt)  bed.  Cfi^Ab  ]t)  n)|At;?  Aft  SoAi)ci\t;.  Lai) 
beiono  n)0  b|tO]c  Acurt)  t)0  frne|tuib  co)i|tA  cipbubA;  (ff  ft; 
f  A]lleA8  ]io  cii|t)i6  f  If  I  fit))  A5iif  CO  rr)-hc]tv)  A5  bul  jiorbAtp 
CO   'Dupliif;    A5Uf    corT}A8    ATblAi8    fo    5Abu|i}b    mu|i)c]fi 

'  "  The  Blackbird  (Tardus  Mei-vla)  is  common  and  resident  throughout  the 
wooded  districts  of  Ireland.  In  the  middle  of  June  he  has  been  heard  singing  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock.  In  some  seasons  it  ceases 
ringing  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  in  other  years  he  has  been  heard  as  late 
as  the  25th  of  July.  A  blackbird  had  been  often  heard  by  several  persons, 
that  clapped  his  wings  and  crew  like  a  bantam  cock.     He  is  a  sweet  songster." 

Some  years  ago  a  shopkeeper  in  Dublin  kept  a  blackbird  in  his  shop  which 
had  learned  to  sing  several  tunes  -with  great  accuracy.  He  was  taught  bj-  a 
young  boj-  in  the  shop,  who  alwaj's  whistled  the  first  bar  of  the  tune  he  desired 
him  to  sing,  upon  which  the  blackbird  repeated  it   and  went  on  through  the 
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lie  lies  oil  his  back  with  his  belly  uppermost  and  sings  me 
u  humming  tune,  and  his  music  is  more  grateful  to  me 
than  that  of  a  sweet  toned  harp  in  the  hands  of  an  accom- 
plished minstrel.  The  blackbird'  is  the  most  variable  in 
his  notes  of  all  birds,  yet  he  (the  boar)  is  still  more  varied. 
It  is  hard  for  me' to  kill  that  animal,"  said  Marvan,  "  and 
do  thou  thyself  send  messengers  for  him,  for  I  cannot  kill 
him,  and  I  pledge  my  word  to  you,"  said  Marvan,  "  that  I 
will  pay  a  visit  some  day  to  the  mansion  of  the  great 
bardic  body  to  be  avenged  of  them  for  the  white  boar,  and 
may  they  never  be  the  better  for  it." 

llowbeit,  all  those  objects  of  desire  were  procured  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Marvan,  The  white  boar  was  after- 
wards killed,  his  lard  was  put  on  the  old  dame's  back,  and 
she  hummed  her  tune  as  she  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Durlus. 
While  passing  over  an  unsettled  causeway  that  led  to  the 
place  her  steed  fell  and  she  happened  to  be  under  it,  by  which 
her  thigh  bone,  fore  arm,  and  neck  were  broken,  and  she 
died  after  that  manner  ;  and  thence  originated  (the  adage,) 
"The  Hag's  load  of  lard." 

Another  longing  desire  seized  a  person  in  the  mansion  of 
the  great  l^ardic  Association,  namely  Meve  Neidigh,  the 
daughter  of  Seanchan,  and  she  uttered  a  great  moan.  Her 
father  responded  to  her.  "  What  ails  thee  my  daughter?" 
said  he.  "A  yearning  wish  that  has  possessed  me," 
answered  she,  "  and  unless  it  be  procured  I  will  not  live." 
"  What  is  the  wish  ?"  asked  Seanchan.  "  That  I  might 
have  the  full  of  the  skirt  of  my  mantle  of  large  black- 
berries;" (the  season  being  that  of  January,)  and  that  I 
might  be  on  my  way  to  Durlus,  and  that  on  my  arrival 

entire  of  the  tune.  He  attracted  many  persons  to  hear  him  and  thereby- 
brought  some  custom  to  the  shop.  The  admiration  of  Oisin  as  well  as  the 
Fians  of  old  for  the  exquisite  singing  of  this  bird,  is  fully  evinced  in  the  poem 
on  the  blackbird  of  Perrycarn,  quoted  at  p.  ;V2.  Vol.  IV.,  of  our  Ossianie  works. 
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IU50A1;,  A]i  SeAijcai),  A5Uf  ouAitt)  '5^11  t)-50|rin)t>  A5ur 
'^Afi  leA)*u^^A6.  )t)  b-peA&Aiftii't*l,  ^  ACAift,  A|i  2t)eA6b, 
n^Afi  A  c^i^A  Artj  con}yAn)U][  A^uy  ]i)  p|bAC  .1.  ip  ijeAoijcoj  ; 
At;  c6  bo  ijj  ceAC  uirt)pi,  i)j  peAfi^i  le  t)eAC  bA  lo]j-ceAi)r) 
lijAf.  ji*  ATTjlAib  fH)  bArDfA,  t)]  \:eA\x\i  l|tD  tjCAC  ele  b'pA5- 
Ail  h\]y  Afi  cuf  ]i)A  Ai;  ce  bo  beip  n)A|0  <^3iir  "^^f^  rnAjCjuf 
bAtt).     HiicfAr  Af  ]i)  oi&ce  fin. 

^^J^l'^ic  ^I'^'^ipe    |io]rT)e   CO  bftu|5it)    t;A    ctton)8A]rT)e  Aft 

DA    n;A|lAC,    A5UI*    liO  piApflAl^,    C\r)J)lxy  ACACAp  A5  At)  tT)U)l>- 

c)|i  rboiji  rnAic  yo  AtJiuj  ?  Aft  re.  Nj  |iAbArt)Afi  mAti), 
A|t  SeAtjc^t),  la  A]*  ti7CA|*A  bo  bejc  A5Ait)i;,  op  c^vhIa  rD|At) 
boitj  it)3CAt)t*l  •!•  ^eA6b  NeibeAC.  CfteAb  ii)  tDjAtj?  A|t 
OUA]ji].  430  it)t)|i*  SoAtK^t)  tid.  Ba  bft6i;AC  3ua|ii|  6e 
y]\).      Ml    |:ii|l  A   i)-Aict}eA&,    aji    5"<^II^1»    'M  n^lAtjA  f|t) 

b^A5All.       jtT)pAl6uf    o'tj    bflllI5]l),     A5ur    X)]  C|AIJ    bo    CUAjS 

}])  CAt)  cAftlA  2l)AitbAt)  bo.  2l)o  CeAt),  A  3biiAlM,  A|t 
2t)Aftbat).  pot)  curtjA  c6Abt)A  6uic]-i,  a  pujrbv^^l^  i^jrbe 
Ajyiiy  CAltbAt),  Afi  3"<^lf^1'  C|i6Ab  At)  bjiot)  ]*o  oftc  a 
3buAini?  AH  2t)Aitbai).  2t)|At)  bo  fi;\lA  bo  ijeAC  bot) 
z\\otr}6'A]n},  aji  oiia]|i].  O^d*  At)  ciii|ic  p|i)t)?  Afi  2t)A|t- 
b^n.  j|-eA6,  A|t  3w<^ltM*  CfteAC  jtj  trjiAt)?  Afi  2l)Afibi\i>. 
L<M)  bcii)i;e  A  bftoic  bo  rfT)6A|iAib  coftftA  cifibubA.  4)o 
5ebcA|i  r)t)  ACAnjfA  a  T)-oloAt)i)-ii)-|-ci\il,  a|i  2t)Apbivt). 
C]n})uy  01)?  A|t  3i*<^ini-  l-^^  ^A  T^AbAirvi  oc  f^lls  A 
t)-3leAi)t)-it;-fcivil,  A-^uy  bo  b]   cu  yo]x  &1II  ac  Uitt),  A5U|- 

AC  C0I)t)A1C  ]t)  cu    ]t)    beACA6AC,    A5Uf  CU5  CAflftAlTJ5  0|lC|*A, 

A5ur  bo  bi  coft  biteAj-lAb  Ab  pA|tftA6,  A5ur  bo  cA|tfiA]t)3 
f6  bo  bftAC  bic,  A3u|*  bo  le]cif n  leif  be  co  bf^r^^i^,  o|t 
V]]i  Q]iA]y  veAC  urt7  v]  MAtb;  ^^ny  V]  6eAiii)AH'i   acc  bul 

'  Fidat.  This  word  is  not  given  in  our  dictionaries.  It  is  now  obsolete, 
and  appears  to  have  been  antiquated  at  the  time  this  work  was  written,  when 
it  seemed  necessary  to  explain  it  by  the  term  t)eAt)t)c65,  which  every  person 
understands  to  signify  the  common  stinyiiKj  nettlt — Urtica  major  vulgaris  urens. 
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there  I  might  find  the  people  of  Gii  a  ire  in  sickness  and  dis- 
temper." "  Why  sayest  thou  that,  my  daughter,"  said 
Seanchan,  "  since  Guaire  is  our  consoler  and  comforter." 
"  Dost  thou  know,  father,  how  I  am  like  unto  the  Fidat,^ 
tliat  is  the  nettle,  for  he  who  would  construct  a  house  about 
it  would  as  soon  be  stung  by  it  as  any  other  person. 
Similar  is  my  case,  for  I  do  not  desire  that  any  other  should 
die  sooner  than  he  who  gives  me  wealth  and  great  sub- 
stance."    They  wore  away  that  night. 

Guaire  camo  to  the  mansion  of  the  bards  on  the  morrow, 
and  he  asked,  "How  does  it  fare  with  this  great  and  worthy 
people  to-day  ?"  said  he.  "We  never  have  had,"  replied 
Seanchan,  "  so  bad  a  day  as  we  have  had,  for  a  longing 
desire  has  seized  my  daughter,  namely  Meave  Neidigh." 
"  What  is  the  desire?'  asked  Guaire.  Seanchan  told  him. 
Guaire  was  sorrowful  for  that.  "  It  is  not  in  the  compre- 
hension of  man  to  gratify  these  wishes,"  said  Guaire.  He 
departed  from  the  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
lie  met  Marvan.  "  My  love  to  thee,  Guaire,"  said  Mar- 
van.  "  The  like  to  thee,  chief  prophet  of  Heaven  and 
earth,"  responded  Guaire.  "  What  sadness  is  this  over 
you,  Guaire?"  asked  Marvan.  "  A  wish  that  has  seized 
one  of  the  great  bardic  body,"  replied  Guaire.  "  After  the 
white  boar?"  exclaimed  Marvan.  "  Yes,"  responded 
Guaire.  "  What  is  the  wish,  and  to  whom  did  it  occur?" 
asked  Marvan.  "To  Meve  Neidigh,  the  daughter  of 
Seanchan,  viz.,  the  full  of  the  skirt  of  her  mantle  of  large 
blackberries."  "  They  will  be  found  with  me  in  Glen-a- 
Scail,"  said  Marvan.  "  How  may  that  be?"  asked  Guaire. 
"  One  day  that  you  had  been  hunting  in  Glen-a-Scail,  you 
held  a  hound  by  the  leash,  and  the  hound  having  espied 
an  animal,  he  made  a  pull  at  you ;  a  bush  of  briars 
which  was  adjacent  to  you,  caught  and  pulled  oflf  your 
^-''^ak,  which  you  readily  let  go,  for  you  never  refused  a 
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10  coft,  A3ur  bo  fCAileAf  10  b|\Ac  ujroe,  ^nour  OAjt  bcAO 
&o|oeAOO  OA  bftjbAO  o  f  (0  lUe  Tijf  le  curiiACCAib  ^Do  ASUf 
lero'  cuihAccAibfi  ;  Asuf  jo  O'l  b^  bCAjis  jo  l^  ri»)  ^^l^  ■^r 
bub  Aoo]f,   Ajup  10  01  bA  bub  aca  blAi*  iopaIa  o\i\io. 

<t)o  fjft  n  01  ele,  All  3"<^infMj  •■••  "711  mi]T)Z]]\y]  bo  bojc 
1  fAec  Ajuf  1  o-5<^lAfl  Ait  a  cioo-  jr  beACAjfi  fio  b'lAjiAib, 
Ap  ^)Anbevo  ;  A^uf  &1Tti6i*i  jionjnz  Aoocr  co  "Pioo-aiiasaI 
OA  }:^]\e,  A-^ny  iiacaci'A  5U  5leA00-10-rCv\ll,  asu^  5U15- 
OAro  Alt  Aeo  2llltbiti  oi'be  A5ui-  caWoao  uroAC  rouiocnti-i 
bo  be|c  1  fAec  a3ui'  ]  O'SaIah,  a5ui*  a  ro-beic  flJxo  Ap  10 
UxcAin  CfeAbOA. 

'CiA5Air  itoropA  A5U1-  bo  oiac  eAbAnsuip^c  bjciiA  5U  'DiA 

10   A151  1*10  ;    ASUI*    I^UAlIt    2l)CA6b    OA    frO^AIlA,    A^UI*  CAIOJC 

CO 'Duiilui* ;  A5U1*  11*  atoIai6  l^uAnt  Touitjcm  3bwAi|ii  A5ur 
Aiiibe  b^ii*  A5  5AC  buioi  ^ib  ciie  eAbAit5u|5i  3buAi|ii  a5ui' 
2t)bAiibi\io ;  A^ui*  01  bcAnoA  1*1  Acc  10  bAjlc  b'p;%cbC\il  10 
CAO  i-uiAitucAft  i*l^ioce  ibiii  ^]ii  A5ui*  ttjoai  ;  coo  AtrjlAib 
1*10  VPl^  '7^  n)iAOA  1*10  All  bicio  't)&  A5U1*  2t)A|ibC\io- 

"CaiiIa  rojAo  ele  bo  oeoc  a  C15  oa  ciioto6^irije  .i.  Bpisic 
1T)3eAo  Ooicbcejioe,    bAioceli    SbeAoc^io;    A5uf  bo  Ifeic 

I0AI115    tOOIIt    Airbl.       'Do    ^'lieAJAIIt    ScAOC^O-        CjlfeAC    cic 

^ftiuc,  A  bAoplA|c,  Alt  SeAoc^o-  2t)iAo  bortj  jiaIa,  Alt  1*1, 
A3uf  rouoA  ^ATjAii  be  01  bAAro  beo.  2lbAiii  10  n7iA0,  Ajt 
SeAoc^O-  2^u  i^^ic  b'^A5Ail  bArb  bo  fAill  luio  ujrce,  A5uf 
TOO  y'A\c  ele  bo  bojo  cluAii*biii5  5le5il  5A0  ai  looci,  acc 
36111  A  O'lOAc  A  bAei ;  A3U1'  tou  x'A]t  bo  f-utbuib  beAit3A 
A3U1-  bo  cAeitAib  coitcitA  ;  A3UI*  3U  njAb   bl   beoc  po  3Ab- 

'  A  water  blackbird,  loi)  and  lop  bub  are  the  Irish  names  for  the  ouzle  and 
blackbird,  and  lup  uifce  therefore  dignities  a  water-ouzle  or  water-hen,  Galli- 
nula  chloropus.  When  tlie  latter  is  in  good  condition,  the  flesh  is  well-fia- 
voured ;  but  it  seems  that  in  its  best  state  there  is  not  much  fat  on  this  bird, 
and  it  was  on  that  account  that  the  good  old  dame  requested  her  fll  from  a 
dish  that  was  so  uncommon  and  difficult  to  be  procured. 


favour  to  any  ;  you  were  just  deported  from  it  when  I  came 
up,  and  found  a  great  largo  quantity  of  berries  on  the  busli ; 
I  spread  the  cloak  over  it,  so  that  neither  storm  nor  rain  has 
touched  them  ever  since,  through  the  powers  of  God  and  my 
intercessions ;  and  such  of  them  as  were  red  on  that  day, 
are  black  to  day,  and  tliose  tliat  wore  black  have  tlie  taste 
of  honey." 

"  She  desired  another  thing,"  said  Guaire,  "  namely, 
that  my  people  might  be  in  sickness  and  disease  on  her 
arrival."  "  It  is  hard  to  ask  that,"  said  Marvan,  "  and  do 
thou  proceed  to-night  to  Finn-Aragal  of  hospitality,  and  I 
will  go  to  Glen-a-Scail,  and  let  us  conjointly  implore  the 
Supreme  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  that  your  people  may 
be  in  sickness  and  disease,  and  be  restored  immediately 
after." 

They  proceeded  forward  and  they  both  prayed  to  God 
fervently  that  night.  Meave  got  the  blackberries ;  she 
came  to  Durlus,  and  the  condition  she  found  the  people  of 
Guaire  in,  was  that  each  of  them  had  the  symptoms  of 
death  through  the  united  prayers  of  Guaire  aud  Marvan  ; 
and  she  had  only  left  the  place  when  all  of  them  both  men 
and  women  recovered  their  health ;  and  such  was  the  manner 
in  which  those  things  wished  for  were  obtained  by  God'a 
means  and  Marvan. 

Another  longing  desire  seized  a  person  in  the  house  of 
the  great  Bardic  Association,  namely,  Bridget,  daughter  of 
Onithkerne,  the  wife  of  Shanchan,  and  she  uttered  a  loud 
moan.  Shanchan  responded — "  What  is  the  matter  with 
thee,  chieftaincss  ?"  asked  Shanchan.  "A  wish  that  has 
seized  me,"  said  she,  "  and  unless  it  be  obtained  I  will  die." 
"  Say  the  wish,"  said  Shanchan.  "  To  get  my  fill  of  the  fat 
of  a  water  blackbird ;'  and  again  my  fill  of  a  red-eared  and 
purely  white  cow  without  a  liver,  but  having  tallow  in  place 
of  her  liver ;  also  my  fill  of  red  strawberries  and  of  purple 
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u|r)i)  t)A   t)-b|Ai;^  v^'cpAic   yo^^i^A   puiut)  .1.  tt)|l  da  ye]t\ea.}). 

*r  ID  «M5i  riD- 

"Clinic  3"^1M  5«  ")oc  A|t  Tn<>|iAC  CO  bfim5it)  i)A  cfion)- 
bAirrje,  A^uy  bo  ^|A|tpAi6.  Cit)r)u|-  ACACAfi  cot)  njuiocfti 
njoiit  TDAicfi  AT)|U5?  Ml  jtAbumufi  mAtrj,  A|t  SeAoc^r),  ui^]]x 
ir  njeAfA  bo  beirpiff ;  o|i  cA^tU  n)iAt;  bo  i)eoc  A3Ait;i)  .1. 
BniSlb,  ii75eAi)  Oi)]ccbejtt)e,  nju  beAi^fA  |:&in.     C|teAb  id 

TT^lAI)?   A^t  3"<^nM'     J^O  IDUir  SeAtKCXTJ  bo.      Mj   pUjl  A  tJ-AIC" 

T)eA6  t)A  rr)|AT)A  fju  b'pA5Ail,  A]i  3'^^'^ini- 

"C&lijic  TioiTTje  CO  coiTt|t|-eAC  o'l)  bpui5iu,  A5uf  t)]  |:AbA 
bo  cuv\]8  ]x-}  cAr)  c^|\Ia  ^t^Ajtbat)  bo.  BeAi)t)ACA]r  c^c  bA 
cfele  bjb.  Cjtec  ]i)  b^tor)  fiu  0|tc  ?  a  ob"A|ii],  Aft  2t)Aftb:\i;. 
2t)|At)  c^ftlA  bo   TjeAC  A  c]5   t)A   CfiorT)8Airi)e,    Aft  3"<^nM- 

<t)&ff  ft)  CUfftC  ^ft}t)  01)  ?  Aft  2l)Aftb;AI).  JreA6,  Aft  OUAfftf, 
A3Ur  bo  fWfr  T)A  TDfAtJA.  )r  ^]t\)C  6Ari7f A  bAflc  A  f:ilfl  fft), 
Aft  2t)Aftb^t)  .1.  A5  CAllleACAfb  CuAnjA-bA-^UAlAI),   Oft  ACAfC 

T)Af  f|Cfc  CAfllek.Cft)  oet)  ceAC,  A5uf  cic  a  fCv)c  ujle  bVep;- 

'  Fethnait  Feagha  Fuinn.  This  phrase  is  now  absolete.  The  first  word  may 
signify  •woodbine  or  honeysuckle  ;  the  second  word  means  of  the  wood  or  woods, 
and  is  also  explained  in  the  dictionary  as  the  htech  tree ;  and  the  third  implies 
land,  or  may  have  been  the  name  of  some  particular  place,  but  the  whole  is 
explained  here  by  the  honey  of  the  woodbine.  As  regards  the  fruits  here  men- 
tioned it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  kind  they  were.  The  word  fwijA  or 
fubA  is  applied  to  the  fruit  of  shrubs,  as  rubA  CAln)An,  strawberries,  rubA 
cftAcb,  raspberries,  while  the  second  is  referahtle  to  the  berries  on  trees ;  as 
CACTtA  CAeTtcA|i)f),  roundberries  or  the  fruit  of  the  quicken  tree. 

*  Twiim-d(i-ghualan.  This  means  literally  the  tumulu.s,  mound  or  hill  with 
two  shoulders  or  projections,  and  probablj-  so  named  from  having  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  the  head  in  the  centre  and  two  hillocks,  one  on  each  side, 
representing  the  shoulders.  This  was  the  ancient  name  of  Tuam  in  the 
county  of  Galway  where  a  religious  establishment  was  founded  by  St.  larlath 
nhout  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  I  am  not  aware  there  was  any  saint 
called  Da-ghualan. 

Tufiim  signifies  a  moat,  hillock,  tiiinulus  or  tdinb.  and  seems  to  be  the  root 
of  the  Greek  lomhng,  the  Latin  ttimuluf,  and  al.sn  of  cumuliis,  which  is  but  ano- 
ther form   of  (iimiiluf.     The  graves  of    eminent   men   in  ancient  times  were 
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berries,  and  tlmt  the  drink  I  may  g-et  after  tlieni  shall  be 
Fethnait  Feayha  Fuinn,'^  viz.,  the  honey  of  the  woodbine." 
"  It  is  difficult  to  procure  these  wishes,"  said  Shanclian. 
That  night  wore  on. 

Guaire  came  early  on  the  morrow  to  the  bardic  mansion, 
and  enquired—"  How  fares  it  with  this  great  and  excellent 
people  to-day  ?"  "  We  never  have  been,"  replied  Shanchan, 
"  at  any  time  so  badly  off,  for  a  longing  desire  has  seized 
one  of  us,  namely,  Bridget,  daughter  of  Onithkerne,  my 
own  wife."  "  What  is  the  wish?"  asked  Guaire.  Shan- 
chan informed  him,  "  There  is  no  possibility  of  procuring 
those  wishes,"  said  Guaire. 

lie  went  away  in  sorrow  from  the  mansion,  but  did 
not  proceed  far  when  he  met  Marvan.  They  greeted  each 
other.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  thee,  0  Guaire?"  asked 
Marvan.  "  A  wish  that  has  happened  to  a  person  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  Bards,"  replied  Guaire.  "  After  the  white 
boar,  eh  ?"  exclaimed  Marvan.  "  Yes,"  responded  Guaire, 
and  he  told  him  the  wishes.  "  1  know  the  place  where 
those  are,  viz.,  with  the  Nuns  of  Tuaim-daghualan,^  for 
there  are  nine  score  nuns  in  one  house,  and  they  all  get 
a  sufficiency  (of  milk)  by  one  milking  from  that  cow  ;^ 

formed  either  of  coped  heaps  of  earth  in  the  shape  of  moats  or  hillocks  ;  or  of 
heaps  of  loose  stones  raised  pyramidically  to  a  great  height — See  O'Brien  and 
Armstrong's  Dictionaries. 

3  The  Cow.  The  large  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  cow  mentioned  in  this 
work  would  induce  one  to  identify  her  with  the  Glas  Gaibhne,  or  the  grey  cow  of 
thesmith,  of  which  so  many  wonderful  stories  have  been  related  by  our  Shan- 
chees.  She  was  the  property  of  Lon  Mac  Liomhtha  of  the  Tuath  Dedanan  colony, 
who  was  the  first  smith  that  ever  made  swords  of  iron  in  Ireland.  The  Glas  sup- 
plied him  and  his  numerous  family  and  servants  with  plenty  of  milk  and 
butter.  On  that  account  she  was  coveted  by  all  those  who  heard  of  her  good 
qualities,  and  they  wished  to  be  possessed  of  her.  It  was  not,  however,  an  easy 
matter  to  steal  her  from  the  smith,  as  he  had  her  watched  b}'  day,  and  by 
night  she  betook  herself  to  some  mountain  fastness ;  and  her  hoofs  being  re- 
versed .<he  always  deceived  those  who  sought  after  her.     At  length  Balor  Bale 


bleA5Ai)  o'l)  hoiD  t"*>i'>;  <^ciir  ir  -'^^^^  '■■^^-^  in  I*")  rp).  ^suf 

]t)  c<\t)  leiccAf  ]i)  CA(llcAC  p<\  6eoi5  bjb  Ajt  co&Ia6  cai)A]6- 
flurt)  cool  b6|b  bv\  coibelbuii*  pjft  joycA,  A5uf  n7t)\  co 
t)<xei6i)iiib;  A5Uf  Af  bcirbio  bA  cuccAfA  t)A]  ^icjc  bo  cliiAf- 

Beimionnach  of  Tory  Island,  the  general  of  the  Fomorians  in  the  battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  her.  She  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  time  of  the  Fians  of  Erin  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  she  supplied  them  all  with  abundance  of  milk.  At  every  place  they 
t  ncamped  there  was  a  cow-house  constructed  for  the  Glas,  and  hence  many 
places  throughout  Ireland  bear  her  name,  such  as  Ardnaglass,  or  Ard-na-(ilaise, 
i.e..  the  height  or  elevated  ground  of  the  Glas-Gaibhne.  And  to  the  present 
day  the  figurative  saying  is  applied  to  a  goodly  lactiferous  cow  that  she  gives 
as  much  milk  as  the  Glas-Gavne. 

Keating  in  his  History  of  Ireland  under  A.D.  528,  evidently  alludes  to  the 
cow  of  the  nuns  of  Tuam  in  the  following  passage.  There  is  an  account  in  a 
very  ancient  chronicle,  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Diarmuid,  king 
of  Ireland,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  a  nun,  and  had  vowed  a  religious  life,  called 
Sionach  Cro,  applied  herself  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  great  injury  she 
had  received  from  Guaire,  the  son  of  Colman,  who  had  violently  forced  from 
her  a  cow,  that  was  the  only  means  of  her  subsistence.  This  injury  was  so 
resented  by  Diarmuid,  that  he  selected  a  strong  body  of  his  troops,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  the  river  Shannon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  ■which  Guaire's 
forces  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  crossing  the  river.  A  battle  ensued  in 
which  Guaire  was  defeated,  put  to  flight  and  ultimately  taken  prisoner. 

"  Although  the  reign  of  the  monarch  Diarmuid  Mac  Cearbhail  dates  from 
the  sixth  century,  when  Christianity  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  esta- 
blished, yet  the  king  himself,  if  not  an  avowed  pagan,  was  certainly  only  a 
Christian  in  name  and  still  an  abettor  of  Druidisiu  ;  for  it  is  related  of  him 
that  he  had  Druids  in  attendance  upon  him.  On  one  occasion  we  read  of  his 
going  to  battle  and  availing  himself  of  their  services  in  raising  a  magical  mist, 
which  would  have  given  him  certain  \'ictory,  by  confusing  an  army  with 
which  he  was  contending ;  but  his  opponents  had  a  saint  at  their  side,  who  by 
his  prayers  was  able  to  dispel  the  mist,  and  so  he  was  defeated.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  a  prince  of  such  bias  would  wage  war  with  a  whole  province  merely 
to  punish  tliem  for  having  injured  a  Christian  nun.  This  waging  war  with 
Guaire,  marching  into  his  territory,  defeating  and  making  him  lie  down  on  his 
back,  so  as  that  he  should  submit  to  have  Diarmuid  stand  over  him,  and  place 
the  point  of  his  sword  between  his  teeth  ;  appeared  so  mysterious  to  OTIalloran 
the  Historian  that  he  rejected  the  idea  of  the  motive  which  Keating  assigns ; 
Guaire's  offence  being  merely  that  of  depriving  an  old  woman  of  her  cow. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  conduct  of  Diarmuid  of  his  dispropor- 


and  it  is  they  who  have  that  blackbird,  and  when  llie 
last  of  the  nuns  retires  to  sleep  lie  sings  inii.-sic  tor  tJKMii 
which  would  lull  to  sleep  wounded  men  and  parturient 
women  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  should  you  give  them  nine 

tioned  vengeanco.  For  the  like  offence  he  actually  killed  with  his  own  hami 
his  eldest  son,  heir  to  the  throne,  for  nothing  more  than  killing  a  coio  for  a 
feast.  This  cow  had  been,  like  the  other,  tiie  property  of  an  old  woman,  to 
whom  the  young  prince  had  offered  seven  cows  and  a  bull  by  way  of  compen- 
sation. Had  she  accepted  the  offer  she  would  have  been  a  gainer  in  the  trans- 
action ;  she  therefore  would  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  the  rage  of  the 
monarch  must  have  been  occasioned,  not  by  the  injury  done  to  the  Caileach, 
but  for  what  he  might  have  considered  a  sacrilegious  crime.  Diarmuid  having 
murdered  his  son,  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  then  in  his  affliction  he  avowed 
himself  a  Christian,  for  he  had  recourse  to  a  saint,  who  ordered  him  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage,  1  think  to  St.  Becan  in  Muskerry,  who  consoled  and  rid  him  of  the 
great  depression  of  mind  under  which  he  naturally  laboured.  It  is  pfissible 
that  both  stories  may  be  true,  but  that  Sionach  Cro  (the  red  fox)  and  the  other 
Cidkach  were  not  nuns  but  Druidesses ;  the  word  Caileach  may  or  may  not 
mean  either.  It  is  said  they  were  religious  recluses.  This  they  may  have 
been,  without  being  Christians.  The  probability  is  that  they  were  pagan 
priestesses,  and  that  the  cows  were  living  idols  like  Apis,  or  in  some  sense  con- 
sidered sacred  animals.  There  are  numerous  evidences  to  shew  that  idolatry 
secretly  held  its  ground  in  remote  places,  and  Druidism  lingered  for  several 
centuries  after  Ireland  had  been  generally  converted ;  and  (here  are  instance* 
of  its  having  been  patronised  by  princes.  This  is  shewn  beyond  doubt  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Wales,  where  Druidism  under  the  name  of  Bardism  was 
patronised  by  the  princes  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  First  as  is  fully 
proved  by  Davis.  According  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  Irish  pagans  had  a 
most  formidable  community  almost  up  to  his  time  at  Mona  Inch.  Ledwich 
quotes  Giraldus,  but  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  so-called  demons  were  only 
his  favourite  Culdees.  The  slaying  of  cows  and  calves,  the  property  of  old 
women,  is  not  uncommon  in  our  oral  legends,  one  of  them  occurring  in  ImokUly, 
at  a  place  called  Cnoc-mona-lay  of  which  they  say,  that  there  was  an  old 
woman  whose  name  was  Mona,  and  who,  from  her  having  an  extraordinary 
calf,  was  called  Mona-an-laoigh.  For  many  years  she  kept  this  calf  in  spite 
of  all  that  could  be  done  to  induce  her  to  part  with  it.  At  length  the  lord  of 
the  place  went  with  all  his  men  and  killed  the  old  woman  and  her  calf.  Then 
there  came  a  saint  who  ordered  the  house  where  she  kept  the  calf,  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  left  his  curse  on  an}-  one  who  would  ever  mention  Fiona's  name,  to 
prevent  which  he  moreover  changed  the  name  of  the  hill  from  Cnoc-Mona-an- 
laoigh  to  Cnoc-man  a-lay." 
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6eAp5  sl^S^*'^'^  b6]h,   A5up  Iac^  5ac<^  bo  b]h,   5uriub  poAitji 
A   rT)-b6fAt)   IDA    f  10 ;   ^"S^Y   bA   cucca   ua]    ^^ic^c  \o\)  b6|b, 

JUftub  pOAjt|X  A  l)-AeT)  lot)  lOAic. 

'Do  fjfi  x]  V]  elj,  Aft  5iiAirM  •!•  rw"^<^  ^5"r  CAe^iA  A5UV 
mil  nA  ^eicleAt).  ^o  jebcAn  fit)  ACAtT)rA  a  t)-3lcAt)t)-ii)- 
fcivil,  Aft  2t)AitbAT).  "FfticA  uile  i)A  n)iAt)A  1*11)  Ari)Ail  bo 
|tAitt)5Aiit  2t)A|ib<\t) ;  Asuf  cuca6   hai   picfc  bo,   A5ur  i)ai 

PICIC  lot)    bo    t)A    CAllleACAfb    A|t    fOT)     A     T)-Aei)    bo    A3U1*    A 

T)-AeT)  lu]!) ;   Ajul*  A   bubiiACAfi  n)Aice  b-peAit   t)-feifteAT)t) 
ijAfi  n"  1^  CfiornbAri)  uili  It)  biAi*  fit)  bo  rt)AfibAb. 

DaiiIa  n)iAi)  Aili  bo  ijeAC  a  C15  i)a  cftort)bAirT)e  .1.  ^o 
SbeAijc^f) ;  A3Uf  bo  leic  TT)Ai|t5  n)oift  Af.  ^o  f|teA5Aiit 
At)  z]\on)^ix]rv  uile  a  T)-Aeir)fCACc,  A^nf  jto  f iAi:ftAi3i-eAC 
C|6  un)A  T^Afbi-  2t)iAT)  born  jiaIa,  ol  fe,  A5uf  tT)ut)A  fA5Ait 
be  1)1  bAAiT)  beo  .i.  n)o  f-ivjc  b'fA5Ail  bun)  peir)  A3uf  bom 
clei]t,  A3111-  bo  rr)Aicblb  Coi)t)ACC.  bo  fAill  rbuici  i)AC  laucAb 
for,  A5ur  bo  cuiittT)  6i)5it;\it)t)e,  A5Uf  n)ut)A  f A^uit  fit)  fuil 
beAC  It)  cftJvc  ii)A  cele  bibAri)  rnApb. 

Oo  CA6bAf  flD    bo    5buAltlI     fAt)    OI5CI,    A5Uf    DIfX  fuiTti5 

|te  l^  5At)  ceAcc  b'loof^i^e  t)a  bitui5i)e;  A3uf  bo  fiAftfAi8 

CIT)1)Uf     A    CACAfl     A30t)    rDUlt)CIfl    n)0||t    TT)AICfI    CaU    At)OCC  •'' 

Ml    jtAbATDuit   niArb,    Aft   fiAC,    013CI    If    TDCAfA    bo    beici 
A3A]t)t).   Cibot)  ?  Aft  5ii<^lM'    2t)iAi)  cC\ftlA  bo  i)eoc  A3Air)i). 

CfA     &A    CC\fllA     I?)     fDjAl)    ftlt)?    Aft     3"Alf^l'         *t)o    SeAt)CAI) 

feit)f]le,  bot)  fii3  olUrt)  feii).    CfteAb  ft)  miAt)?  Aft  ^u^^mi- 
Ko  bl'}')Ift>A6  86.      Ba  bft6i)AC  ^iKJ^iri)   ^^  ri'^  ^V'  ^']}}  V^]^ 

1)A  n)lAt)A  fOfl)  b'fA3All. 


"  We  do  not  set  how  the  c-ow  of  fSiunach  Cro  can  be  identified  w-ith  the  Glas 
Gainihne  unless  the  name  was  the  same,  and  even  then  it  must  be  by  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  as  the  Egj'ptians  used  in  identifj-ing  the  Apis  slain  by 
Cambyses  with  the  original  incarnation  of  Osiris,  which  being  flourished  2,500 
years  before  at  least.  There  is  this  much  in  common  to  Apis,  and  to  the  Glas 
Gaimhne,  and  to  Sionach  Cro's  cow  that  all  were  sacred  animals."' 

The  foregoing  note  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  William  Hackett,   Lsq. 
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score,  red-eared,  purely  white  cows,  tlieir  one  cow  would  bo 
more  valuable  than  them  all ;  and  should  you  give  them 
nine  score  blackbirds,  their  one  blackbird  would  be  better 
than  they. 

"She  desired  another  thing,"  said  Guaire,  "namely, 
shrub-bcrrics  and  tree-berries  and  the  honey  of  the  wood- 
bine." "  Those  will  be  found  with  me,"  said  Marvan.  All 
those  wishes  were  procured  as  Marvan  predicted.  Nine 
score  kine,  and  nine  score  blackbirds,  were  given  to  the 
nuns  for  their  one  cow  and  one  blackbird ;  and  the  nobility 
of  the  men  of  Ireland,  declared  that  the  entire  of  the  great 
Bardic  Association  were  not  worth  those  two  (animals)  that 
were  killed. 

Another  longing  desire  seized  one  of  the  great  Bardic 
Association,  namely,  Shanchan,  and  he  uttered  a  great  moan. 
The  whole  of  the  great  Bardic  Association  simultaneously 
responded,  and  they  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
"  A  longing  desire  that  has  seized  me,"  replied  he,  "  and 
unless  it  be  procured  1  shall  die,  namely,  that  1  myself,  my 
Bardic  Association  and  the  nobles  of  Connaught  may  get 
our  fill  of  the  fat  of  hogs  that  have  not  yet  been  farrowed, 
and  also  of  ale  (the  produce)  of  one  grain  (of  corn),  and  ex- 
cept these  be  obtained  within  the  period  of  twenty- four 
hours  I  shall  be  dead. 

That  (circumstance)  was  revealed  to  Guaire  in  the  night, 
and  he  did  not  wait  for  the  day,  but  came  directly  to  the 
mansion,  and  he  asked — "  Uow  does  it  fare  with  this  great 
and  good  people  to-night  ?"  "  We  never,"  said  they,  "  have 
had  a  worse  night."  "  How  so  ?"  asked  Guaire.  "  A  long- 
ing desire  that  has  seized  one  of  us."  "  To  whom  did  that 
longing  happen  V*  asked  Guaire.  "  To  Shanchan  the  aged 
poet,  the  arch  bard  himself."  "  What  is  the  wish  ?"  asked 
Guaire.  He  was  told  it.  Whereupon  Guaire  was  sore 
troubled,  for  he  considered  that  those  wishes  could  not  be 
gratified. 
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•Do  ]r)ucA  o't)  bM"15!'^  ArrjAC,  A5ur  r)]  c]M)  jiAirjn^c  |i) 
CAT)  cajxIa  2t)A|ib{vT)  bo.  CftfeAb  ]i)  b|t6i)  x]X)  ope,  A  ^bi'^^HM  ^ 
Afi  2t)AjtbC\i>  ^lAt)  cJ^^Ia  bo  i;0AC  a  c|5  i)a  CftorTj8A]rt)e, 
Afi  3uA|iti.      T^Aitcif  10  miftc  p|i;o  ?   A|t  2t)AJtbC\I>      jfGAb, 

'  On  the  subject  of  a  porciue  cultus  in  Ireland,  Mr.  WUliam  IlacketL,  so 
well  known  for  hid  investigations  in  Irish  Folk-lore,  in  connexion  with  the 
vestiges  of  our  early  paganism,  has  obligingly  furnished  the  Editor  with  the 
following  note,  which  unfolds  Mr.  Hackett's  views  on  this  subject : — 

"  In  a  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch- 
teological  Society,'  vol.  II.  i)p.  303-34,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  all  the 
legends  of  porcine  animals  which  abound  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
had  reference  to  the  suppression  of  a  form  of  idolatry  analogous  to,  if  not 
identical  with  the  existing  worship  of  the  Hindoo  Deity  Vishnu,  in  his  Avatar 
as  a  boar.  From  subsequent  reading  I  have  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion. 
I  consider  the  worship  of  the  boar  to  have  been  a  section  of  the  arkite  wor- 
ship, which  would  appear  to  have  been  the  religion  of  that  stock,  whose  des- 
cendants, wherever  scattered,  are  comprehended  in  the  nations  who  speak  the 
languages  termed  Hindo-European.  Vishnu  has  been  identitied  with  Noah ; 
in  his  incarnation,  as  a  boar,  he  raised  on  his  tusks  the  globe  of  the  earth 
from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  learned  Bryant, 
that  the  reason  why  the  heifer  came  to  be  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the  ark, 
was  that  the  word  '  Theba'  signifies  an  ark,  also  a  heifer.  The  Irish  language, 
perhaps,  affords  a  similar  key  to  the  anomaly  of  identifying  the  boar  with  the 
ark.  Arc  signifies  a  boar  in  the  instance  of  '  Droum-arc,'  a  cairn  on  the  Slieve 
Muck  range.  A  great  boar  is  recorded  as  ha^^ng  resided  there,  and  many 
local  legends  iirevail  in  the  subjacent  '  glen  of  Atharla"  (tlie  Glen  of  the  heifer) 
respecting  him.  In  O'Donovan's  '  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Fionn,'  we  read  that 
the  hero,  when  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  cautioned  against  the  ferocity 
of  the  great  boar  of  >Slicve  Muck,  In  the  other  legends  of  Fionn,  we  read 
more  of  his  achievements  against  serpents  than  against  boars ;  but  in  the  oral 
legends  his  prowess  against  boars  is  the  prominent  subject.  It  is  remarkable 
that  most  of  these  legends  prevail  at  sites  which  in  Ilindostan  are  considered 
sacred — the  junctions  of  rivers.  Since  I  wrote  the  paper  alluded  to,  every 
inquiry  I  have  made  has  added  to  the  lists  of  such  sites.  Some  time  ago  I 
went  to  see  a  place  where  a  boar  had  been  slain  by  a  renowned  warrior.  On 
approaching  the  spot,  a  companion  who  was  with  nie  remarked,  that  as  there 
was  only  one  river,  he  feared  my  theory  would  not  be  supported.  In  that  in- 
stance, I  replied,  that  we  should  investigate  before  we  pronounced.  After 
having  visited  all  the  sites  identified  with  the  legend,  we  were  about  to  leave, 
after  we  had  seen  where  the  boar  was  buried  (it  was  a  druidical  monument). 
Our  informant  then  stated,  that  formerly  at  that  spot,  the  '  Paul  Doracha  water 
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He  turned  away  out  from  the  inaiiaion  but  proceeded 
not  far  wlien  Marvan  met  him.  "  What  is  it  troubles 
thee,  0  Guairc  i"'  asked  Marvan.  "A  longing  desire 
that  has  seized  one  in  the  mansion  of  the  learned.' 
"After  the  white  boar?"'   exclaimed   Marvan.      "Yes," 

joined  the  main  river,  but  had  been  diverted  from  its  course  by  a  former  Lord 
Shannon.  Considering  the  word  '  I\>ul  J)orac!i(i'  is  signilieiint  of  idolatry,  1 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Blackpool  liver,  where  it  falls  into  the  Lee  in 
Cork,  was  a  site  of  the  Porcine  Ctiltus,  though  the  legend  may  have  been  lost; 
the  place  is  called  Leitrim,  and  the  barony  of  that  name  was  eminently  re- 
n:>wned  as  a  seat  of  boar  worship.  In  the  written  legend  called  '  Sgeal  Fiachtna,' 
we  find  it  to  be  the  place  whare  the  '  SaKair  na  Mm-l?  was  obtained.  In  the 
county  Cork,  near  Fermoy,  is  a  place  called  Leitrim,  at  the  spot  where  the 
river  Puncheon  falls  into  the  river  Blackwater.  On  accidentally  meeting  a 
man  from  that  locality,  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  story  about  a  boar 
there ;  he  replied,  that  the  spot  called  Cool  na  Jlitck  was  on  liis  land,  where 
the  boar  lived  that  was  slain  by  Fionn.  I  have  not  seen  many  of  the  sites 
where  the  death  of  Diarmuid  is  commemorated,  and  do  not  know  whether  the 
remark  of  the  identity  of  sites  M'ould  extend  to  them.  That  it  exists  in 
Scotland  is  proved  in  at  least  one  instance  where  I  find  the  terms  '  Mtick  Comer' 
near  a  place  called  '  Letter  Finlay'  (Fion  Laegh),  the  white  calf.  Where  the 
Deel  falls  into  the  Dinan  in  the  county  Kilkenny  is  an  old  grave-yard  at  the 
church  of  Muck  a  Lee.  Kantiirk  is  another  coincidence,  and  I  believe  Carr'uj- 
na-muc  castle  on  the  Dripsey  river  may  be  added  to  the  number.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  concluding  that  those  sites  are  not  denominated  from  any 
natural  or  ordinary  animals.  Topographical  terms  would  scarely  originate  in 
such  a  source,  and  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry  all  describe  the  animals 
as  Draoidhacht,  by  which  they  understand  enchanted,  but  which  we  may 
consider  as  druidical,  belonging  to  druids. 

"  I  think  we  have  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  Druids  preserved  cer- 
tain Boars,  Cows,  &c.,  living  animals  with  peculiar  marks  as  the  Egyptians 
hud  the  Bull  Apis,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  by  which 
Apis  was  chosen,  was  that  the  hair  of  his  liide  was  pointed  towards  his  head, 
the  reverse  of  that  of  other  bulls.  The  same  is  told  of  these  legendary  Boars, 
whose  bristles  were  pointed  forward  like  hairs  of  Apis.  I  have  mentioned  that 
tlie  late  Mr.  Sydenham  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  numerous  local  legends, 
and  for  other  reasons,  that  at  all  fanes  of  Druidism,  the  Druids  had  sacred  cows, 
I  think  the  remark  would  extend  to  Boars.  I  consider  that  those  processions 
of  the  peasantry  such  as  Skelligs,  May  games.  Wren  bushes,  &c.,  are  comme- 
morations of  old  rites  of  the  Pagan  Priesthood  commonly  called  Druids.     la 
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all  probability  it  was  an  occasion  of  procession  of  the  kind  that  these  Druids 
made  collections  or  in  other  words  levied  contrilmtions  on  their  conp-egations. 
I  have  noticed  in  the  Kilkenny  paper  that  the  procession  headed  by  the  '  Lara 
ban'  promised  all  manner  of  happiness  and  blessings  to  the  generous  and  boun 
tiful,  and  all  maledictions  and  misfortunes  to  those  who  did  not  contribute 
liberally  to  the  support  of  the  J/uoi-  olln,  a  long  practical  address  was  recited 
on  such  occasions  and  such  parties  as  young  women  anxious  for  husbands, 
newly  married  couples  wishing  to  have  children,  even  avaricious  farmers  con- 
tributed largely  in  hope  of  earning  the  blessings  of  the  .l/«c/-  olla.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  these  processions  flourish  most  in  Imokilly,  in  that  district  between 
Cork  harbour  and  Ballycotton,  where  the  achievements  of  Fionn  in  slaying  the 
Boar  are  most  celebrated — such  contradictions  are  fre(|uent  in  the  regions  of 
legendary  lore.  Samhain's  eve  was  the  time  for  making  these  appeals.  There 
is  a  Fort  in  that  country  called  '  Lisna  Tore  Thomaush,'  which  I  consider  very 
remarkable  having  found  this  word  '  Thomaush '  embodied  in  many  of  these 
legends  and  in  our  topography.  In  some  ])arts  of  the  North  West  Coast  of  Ire- 
land, are  two  mountains,  one  called  Maam  Tare,  the  other  Mnum  Thoniaiinh.  I 
would  recommend  the  word  to  the  attention  of  Irish  scholars.  Thamuz  was 
another  name  for  Adonis,  whose  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Diarmuid,  and 
his  name  not  very  dissimilar  to  O'Duitiline.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
though  Fionn  of  the  legends  was  invariably  triumphant  over  the  Boar,  and 
Diarmuid  was  slain  by  that  animal,  the  reading  may  be  that  Diarmuid's  attempt 
to  suppress  that  worship  was  a  failure.  It  is  worth}'  of  remark,  that  classical 
and  Celtic  mythic  legends  can  with  one  exception  be  traced  to  a  Hindoo  source. 
In  particular  the  legends  of  the  Boar,  the  achievements  of  Hercules  are  like 
those  of  Fionn,  and  the  meeting  of  heroes  for  the  killing  of  the  Calydonian 
boar  are  like  Fionn's  warriors,  who  assembled  for  a  like  purpose  at  Faha  iMy, 
in  Kinalea,  where  the  iMor/hs  or  warriors  assembled.  The  legend  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Hindoo  lore  is  that  of  the  Boar.  We  read  of  many  particulars 
in  the  life  of  Crishna,  of  which  we  have  counterparts  in  Celtic  lore,  but  there 
is  no  prototype  for  Boar  slaying.  This  is  obviously  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
worship  has  never  been  suppressed  in  Hindostan.  In  Moore's  '  Hindu  Pan- 
theon' may  be  seen  Vishnu  with  human  figure  and  Boar's  head.  There  is  a 
prayer  quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  which  a  goddess  is  invoked  as  having 
the  face  of  a  rcild  swine,  and  being  '  black  and  good.'  There  is  a  cairn  on  a 
bend  of  the  Midleton  river,  called  Cnirn  na  Muck  Vinn — now  a  cairn  would 
scarcely  be  denominated  from  a  common  pig.     On  a  similar  bend  is  the  river 
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replied  Guaire.  "  What  is  the  wish,"  asked  Marvan,  "and 
to  whom  did  it  happen  ?"  "  To  Shanchan,  the  aj^ed  poet," 
replied  Guaire,  "  namely,  a  sufficiency  for  himself  and  for 
his  associates,  and  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Connaught, 
of  the  ale  of  one  grain  (of  corn)."     "  That  will  be  found 

Suir  13  Cool  na-muck,  recently  the  seat  of  the  Walls.  At  Ceann  na-muck,  now 
Headborough,  in  the  County  Waterford,  are  legends  of  Boar-slaying ;  this  is 
at  a  junction  of  rivers.  Muckross,  Killarney,  is  a  promontory  running  into 
the  lake.  Muckross,  now  called  Mucliridge,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Tower  with  the  Blackwater.  The  river  Ui  Kearny,  County  Kilkenny,  is  said 
to  be  so  called  from  an  '  Arc,'  a  boar.  Arklow,  County  'Wicklow,  has  a  similar 
source.  Glenn  na  muice  duibh  (the  Dane's  cast ')  near  Newry,  northward,  has 
doubtless  its  source  in  some  Druidical  incident.  The  '  Triur  Mac,'  mentioned 
in  the  Kilkenny  Archieological  Proceedings,  is  replete  with  the  incidents  of  the 
boar.  I  have  not  seen  the  manuscript  called  Seilfj  na  muice  duibhe,  but  I  think, 
if  it  were  perused  by  one  who  entertained  these  mythic  views,  that  it  would 
be  found  to  refer  to  some  great  hunting  match  not  likely  to  have  been  a  chase. 
The  cutting  up  of  the  Muck  Datho  is  very  like  the  carving  of  the  Caledonian 
boar. 

"  The  pig  or  hog,  knoAvn  by  the  various  synonyms  of  »i«r,  ore,  tore,  tier, 
triath,  (ore  allaidh  (wild  boar),  banhh,  mat,  &c.,  seems  to  have  existed  in  Ireland 
from  the  very  earliest  times  either  in  a  wUd  or  domestic  state.  Its  remains 
have  been  found  in  every  situation,  and  especially  in  our  great  animal  deposits, 
at  Dimshaughlin  in  Meath  ;  Lough  Gur,  county  of  Limerick ;  in  the  bone  cave 
at  Shandon  in  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  within  Cranogues  ;  beside  our  most 
ancient  Eaths,  and  near  or  in  the  Fulachda  Fian. 

"  Cambrensis  speaks  with  surprise  of  the  immense  abundance  of  swine  in 
Ireland  in  his  time.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  favourite  property,  and  highly 
valued  as  food.  They  were  given  in  large  numbers  as  tribute  and  stipend  to 
kings  and  chieftains,  and  mortalities  amongst  swine  are  frequently  recorded 
in  our  annals.  Particular  seasons  are  prescribed  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  ; 
and  periods  are  characterized  as  lucky  or  unlucky  for  hunting  or  avoiding  the 
chase  of  this  animal,  in  company  or  otherwise. 

"  In  pagan  times  the  pig  was  held  as  sacred  in  Ireland  as  it  is  held  at  the 
present  day  in  the  religious  system  of  India  and  China.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  island  generally,  as  well  as  manj'  of  its  lesser  islands  lying  along 
our  shores  and  estuaries,  long  ago  received  the  name  of  '  Muc  Inis,'  or  hog 
island,  evidently  in  connexion  with  this  sacred  character,  which  it  held  in 
common  with  other  animals  similarly  devoted  to  religion,  as  the  Bull,  Cow, 
Calf,  Dog,  &c.  Islands  were  generally  regarded  in  the  ancient  pagan  world 
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as  more  or  less  sacred ;  but  there  were  certain  islands  held  as  especially  holy, 
as  Delos,  Samothrace,  &c.  That  Ireland  was  so  accounted,  and  received  its 
name  of  3Iuc  Ink  from  a  religious  dedication,  has  been  the  opinion  of  men 
profounilly  conversant  In  our  Archaeology.  This  reputed  sanctity,  in  ages  long 
antecedent  to  Christianity,  was  indeed  recognised  in  remote  foreign  countries 
from  very  early  times  when  Ireland  was  known  by  the  name  of  Insula 
Sacra,  as  we  learn  from  Festus  A\-ienus,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
from  the  '  oldest '  annals  of  Carthage.  That  writer  relates  that  Ilamilco 
the  Carthaginian,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  north-western  ocean,  had 
navigated  the  seas  between  the  island  of  the  ^Vlbioncs  and  the  sacred  island  of 
the  Iliberni,  thus  assigning  to  this  venerable  characteristic  the  very  highest 
antiquity.  The  reputation  was  doubtless  due  to  its  pre-eminence  as  a  scat  of 
Druidism,  connecting  it  with  the  traditions  resjiecting  the  isles  of  the  blest  or 
terrestrial  paradise,  which  prevailed  from  Gaul  to  Greece  and  India.  Indeed, 
in  the  latter  country  the  '  white  islands  of  the  west '  are  believed  to  include 
our  western  Samothrace,  known  as  peculiarly  consecrated  to  religion.  One  of 
our  earliest  colonies — the  Danaans — appears  to  have  formed  a  theocracy  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  rites  and  mysteries,  and  succeeding  colonists  received 
their  kings  and  chieftains  into  their  mythology  as  Dii  niinores.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  to  Ireland  in  this  its  religious  character,  that  Caesar 
referred  when  he  intimated  that  Britain  (generally)  was  the  great  seat  of 
Druidism.  In  a  report  made  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  as  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch, an  order  of  Magi  is  declared  as  existing  in  this  island  accounted  of 
special  holiness.  This  would  seem  to  refer  to  that  section  of  the  Druid  priest- 
hood known  by  the  name  of  Mogh,  and  which  was  borne  by  so  many  royal 
personages  in  our  ancient  history,  as  Mogh  Nuadhat,  Mogh  Corb,  Mogh  Neid, 
&c. 

"  This  is  here  mentioned  as  a  further  testimony  to  the  reputed  pagan  sanctity 
of  this  island.  To  what  extent  swine  were  held  in  religious  veneration  cannot 
now  be  known.  But  this  worship  has  left  its  impress  on  much  of  our  topography 
and  monumental  sites.  Such  names  as  Inis  Arcan  (Sherkin),  Kill-na-muck,  and 
Leaba-na-muice  (near  Lough  Gur),  and  the  legendarj'  attributes  of  enchanted 
boars,  &c.,  are  but  the  fragmentary  reliques  of  old  Irish  general  mythology. 
One  of  the  Hebrides  is  still  called  Pig  Island,  the  native  chief  of  which  waa 
styled  '  Muc'  That  our  paganism  could  have  been  of  so  degraded  a  character, 
as  to  assume  such  animals  amongst  the  objects  of  its  worship,  must  not 
surprise  us,  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  cultus  in  the 
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with  me  in  Qlcn-a-Scail,"  said  Marvaii.  "  Uow  so  ?"  asked 
Guaire,  "  One  day  that  your  own  agriculturist,  namely, 
Guairo  Beiceinigh  (or  of  little  hospitality)  had  been  return- 
ing from  sowing  seed,  he  felt  a  substance  (literally  a  pro- 
minence) under  the  sole  of  his  shoe,  and  he  found  a  grain 

religious  systems  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  that  of  India  and  China  at  the 
present  day.  An  observant  young  friend  of  ours — Dr.  Thomas  Windele,  writing 
home  recently  from  Canton,  speaking  of  the  remarkable  places  visited  by  him 
in  that  city,  says  : — 'Adjoining  a  large  Budhist  temple,  which  I  visited,  was 
an  extensive  enclosure,  within  which,  I  with  my  own  ej'es  beheld  the  cele- 
l)rated  sacred  pigs,  and  heard  their  hallowed  gruntings  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
They  were  enormously  fat  and  bloated ;  much  smaller  than  that  cherished 
character  the  Irish  pig ;  but  of  a  much  graver  and  more  divine  cast  of  coun- 
tenance than  the  Hibernian  species.  The  latter  animal  has  a  rollicking  swagger, 
and  an  air  of  easy  independence  peculiarly  his  own,  which  no  other  hog  of  my 
acquaintance  possesses.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  worship  here,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  gold  fish  which  I  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Longevity.' 

"  The  old  native  breed  of  Irish  swine  here  referred  to  is  now  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  will  soon  be  extinct.  It  has  been  described  as  long-legge  1,  large- 
boned  and  razor-backed,  with  elongated  visage,  a  sharp  snout,  thin  and  spare 
of  body,  and  easily  fed  but  difficult  to  fatten.  It  is  now  giving  way  to  an 
improved  foreign  breed,  a  short-legged  heavy  variety,  more  prolific  and  easier 
fattened,  characteristics  of  superior  value,  as  on  the  hog,  at  this  day,  is  the 
poor  man's  chief  reliance  for  payment  of  his  rent. 

"  To  a  people  addicted  to  hunting,  as  were  the  ancient  Irish,  the  chase  of 
the  wild  boar  must  have  formed  a  very  favoiuite  amusement ;  and  yet  one  may 
wonder  how  an  animal  so  dear  to  the  hunter  could  have  been  chosen  for  reli- 
gious reverence,  unless  it  may  have  grown  out  of  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  prowess  and  fierceness,  or  become  associated  with  some  process  of  symbol- 
ism. Could  we  accept  the  interpretation  recently  given  to  the  Ogham  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  pillar-stone  at  Ballyquin  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  it  would 
appear  that  the  hog  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Ana  or  Aine.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Dmigarvan,  a  zealous  and  successful  Ogham  investigator,  reads  the  characters 
on  this  monument  as  forming  CACAbAit  njocob  I]  t^ICA  Siltjrjo,  which  he  trans- 
lates '  Sacrifice  of  swine  is  the  sovereign  right  of  Ana.'  But  it  must  be  stated, 
that  this  rendering  has  been  objected  to  on  strong  grounds,  as  involving  a 
license  with  regard  to  several  of  the  characters  not  admissible ;  whence  it 
follows  that  we  may  regard  the  question,  whether  the  pig  was  a  deity  or  a 
victim,  as  still  an  open  one." 
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CU5ATt)|*A     &.         Fo     clAT)t)A15eA6    llUrDfA    A    CAlmAlO     b^     ^t) 
bl]A6AlJ)    flO;    A5Uf    CAr)CACA|t    lO   bl]A6Alt)  CAtJAIfCe  fCACC 

p|t]n)6iAfA  ^jceAc.  2lcc  aca  Ae^tj  bliAbAiD  &&c  o  t*T> 
lUe,  A5ur  t)||t  le]ceAr  ATtbuft  ele  rjiic  p]tin»?  n&  TT^J  ^5"r 

AC^]C    fCACC    p|tITt)CttUACA    fc>0    COflAS     [t)    Aex)    ^\ilx\\)e     fir) 

Acun)|*A;  Asuf  |to  u|tAil]uf  pleAb  lijoft  cik.it)  bo  b&tjAib  a 

v-'5h^)v-v)-v<^i^]i,  A5ur  ir  ^015  limrA»  ^v^  ^OAjibAt?,  bA  cir- 

bAti*  n}A]ci  Coi;i;acc  a  i)-Aei)bAil|,  co  b-piq^bjf  a  T;-bAOCAii) 
bjbe  A5UI*  b]5e  bo  rbottA6  ]f)  api)  5ft(\]tje  f]T). 

*t)o  fjit  1*6  t)]  el].  A]t  ouAjit],  .1.  A  i-'A]t  b'f^^A)\  bo  p&n), 
A5iif  bA  cl&]ft,  Aju]*  bo  TbA]cib  Cor)T)Acc,  bo  fA^ll  rT)ii|ce 
t)A  jtiiCAb  pof,  A5u|*  njuuA  f  A5cufi  fit;  fu)!  bcACAb  ]t;  cjtAcb 
AT)A  c6l],  1)]  peA|tfibe  A  ^A5Ail  CO  bytAcb-  C)o  5ebcA|t  ACAnjfA 
ri'?  A  r)-3leAi)o-]i)-]*cJi]l,  ATt  2t)AtibiM).  C]\)r)uy  a]x  3"*'^1M  ? 
2let)  bo  lo  bA  T)-beACAi6  bAi;cA]feAC  bo  rbucf  a  bo  bfteic 
ope  Aft  f:ub  3bllOr)l-1U-rci^ll,  ^"S^V  c^ytlA  bA  c&le  bl  ^o^^V 
pAelcu  Tfjt)  ^i5bAi6 ;  acu]*  CU5  ]u  eii  cAftftAioS  t>ou  tdujc 
5u|t  lc]e  A  b<^bAC  A5uf'  a  bp)<^^A|i  puja;  a5u|*  cue  ]X)  rbue 
cAit|tAii)5  bot)  coji}  3U|t  beAi)  a  ccat)I)  b] ;  a3u|*  i)i  6eA|tt;- 

|*Ar    A|t    Aei)    ACC    COrbcOlCirt)    ft)    CAt)    CAtJACfA    CUCA,    A5U|* 

T:uA|tuf  coirbec  i)a  i)-ofic  frofi  l^jt,  A5Uf  5AC  0|tc  6]\)  ac 
CAbA]ftc  cuiobfjurbA  f:o|i  a  corbAifi.  <t)o  leccAffA  ArrjAC 
]AC,  1)A|  U-OlflC  piJteADOA,  AJUf  ACT)  0|tc  bAineAi)t).  <t)o 
TbA|ibii|-A  ]A|iAn7  oific  TTjuice  pA  n)eA]*A  ceijel  iuA]C|*iun) ; 

A3UI*  ACA]C  TJAf  nj-bllA6At)A  O  fft)  file,  A311I*  ACAjC  ]•]^)  HJA 
t)Al  COftCAfb    l^ACA    luibpiAclACA  ;    A3Uf    ]Y    boi3    lltDfA,    A|t 

2t)A)ibAt),  bA  ci|*cA]f  njAic]  Cot)i)ACC  CO  b<!^eo  ^ir  co  |:u]5- 
b|ci]-  A  loft  SAecAp)  bo  fAfll  i)a  tt^uc  foit).  2l3uf  cAbuntj*] 
A  1103A  601b  ]i)  frleA3  f-p)  b']6lACA6  cuca,  t)0  cbeAcc  bA 
CA]cin)  5u  3leAt)i)-]r)-fcC\il. 

'  yl  rf<i//  on<f  a  nii/ht  This  is  not  literal,  although  it  conveys  the  meaning 
of  the  original,  which  is  rujl  &eACA6  it)  cjtAch  ai)a  c6le,  before  the  point  of 
time  goes  into  the  other ;  that  is,  before  the  point  of  time  in  any  day  or  night 
extends  to  the  corresponding  point  of  time  in  the  next  day  or  night  following, 
or  in  other  woids,  before  ihe fulfilntent  of  (he  twentij-fmr  hours. 
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of  wlioat  ill  it,  unci  an  acorn  was  not  larger  than  it ;  this  lie 
brought  to  me.  It  was  planted  by  me  in  the  ground  that 
year,  and  seven  and  twenty  prime  ears  sprung  forth  in  the 
second  year.  But  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  then, 
and  no  other  corn  has  been  allowed  to  mix  with  it  during 
that  period,  and  I  have  (now)  seven  prime  stacks  (of  corn) 
which  are  the  produce  of  that  one  grain.  I  have  given 
directions  to  prepare  a  great  excellent  banquet  in  Glen-a» 
Scail,  and  I  am  confident,"  said  Marvan,  "  that  should  all 
the  nobles  of  Connaught  assemble,  they  can  have  plenty  of 
food  and  drink  from  the  produce  of  that  one  grain." 

*' He  desired  another  thing,"  said  Guaire,  "namely,  to 
have  plenty  for  himself  and  for  his  bardic  associates  and  for 
the  nobles  of  Connaught  of  the  fat  of  a  hog  that  has  not 
yet  been  farrowed,  and  unless  it  be  procured  within  the 
space  of  a  day  and  a  night'  it  need  never  be  procured." 
"  That  will  be  found  with  me  in  Glen-a-Scail,"  said  Mar- 
van.  "How?"  asked  Guaire.  "One  day  that  the  chief 
sow  of  your  swine  had  wandered  through  Glen-a-Scail  to 
farrow,  she  encountered  a  wolf  in  the  forest,  and  the  wolf 
having  torn  her,  her  litter  and  bowels  gushed  out.  The 
BOW  made  a  charge  at  the  wolf  and  took  off  her  head,  and 
they  had  only  fallen  by  each  other  when  I  came  up  to  them 
and  found  the  holder  (or  matrix)  of  the  piglings  on  the 
ground,  and  each  pigling  making  a  forward  effort.  I  let 
them  out,  there  being  nine  boar  piglings  and  one  sow  pig- 
ling. I  then  killed  the  sucking  pigs  of  a  hog  of  an  inferior 
breed  to  these,  in  order  to  rear  them.  Nine  years  have 
since  then  elapsed,  and  they  are  now  nine  full  grown  boars 
with  curved  tusks  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,"  said  Marvan, 
"  that  should  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Connaught  assem- 
ble together,  they  shall  have  their  full  sufficiency  of  the 
fat  of  those  hogs ;  and  do  thou  give  them  their  choice  to 
have  the  feast  conveyed  to  them  or  come  and  partake  of  it 
at  Glcn-a-Scail." 
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"CucAb  A  ]i05A  boi)  t\\on)6ls]n)  8|b  f^i).  21  MibpACA)! 
5u|t  ^ob|tACA|t  n)A}C|  CborjuAcc  b'Ae|iA6  c|te  tjA  |ia6  co 
b-pu)cpic|r  A  nj-b|iui5it)  }:e]i).  "CucaS  it)  f^leA5  fp)  cuca, 
A5uf*  bo  |*ui&|5eA6  a]i  bjie]c  SbsAijc^ii)  ]ac;  Asiif  ]io  5Ab- 
rAC  A3  6l  A3ur  A5  AibtjeAr,  A5ur  A  1105A  oiTxpicib  A5U|- 
eAlv\6Ai;  bA  5AC  bujije  UAfAl  b^b  ot)  cp.orrj^'^]^-  Baca|i 
foft  |-Ai)  b-pleA5  f|i)  c|ti  iix,  A5uf  ceoftA  oi&ce.  Oc  coi;<\ntc 
ScAijcSkt)  iTT)U|tc|tAi5  ]i)  bi6  Ajui"  T)A  h]-^e  ICA  cAiciuri)  AC 
3]UAtjt)]tAi6.e  A5uf  A5  bAei-cAjifluA^Aib  Cot)i)acc,  bo  5Ab 
boiciuU  rtjofi  &,  A5Uf  A  bubAijtc  t)AC  cAirpeAb  biA&  i)a 
beoc  1)0  3tt  cu]|icbe  nj^]^]  Coijijacc  a^ji)  nj-bAil]  ahjac, 
A5uf  bo  cuiTt^c  A  cfeAb6]|t. 

Ba]  c|tA  SeAtjci^ij  c|t)  Ia  A5uf  z\i]  oi8ce  5AI)  b]Ab  5AU 
beoc.  <Do  |tiv]6  3ii^ll^1>  '*?'  c|iua6  buitji),  A|i  fe,  au  cyiort)- 
bitti)  uil]  A3  CAicbeA6  b]6  a  cirrjceAll  SbeAtjci^ii),  Asuf  fe 
^6]ij  i)A  c|iO|*CA& ;  A3Uf  bo  cui^i  bAlcA  n)u]jtT)eAC  bo  b)  A151 
bo  fA]5ib  SbeAijdi^iT),  asu]*  Abbentc  pjtif  bioft  pAbA  piDb 
cbu^ll  bo  3AbAil  cu]3i,  A5UI'  365  bo  cu|i  A]t ;  A5uf  bA  ciiiai) 
]t)  beA|tA  |tO]rr)e,  A5uf  a  Ae]T)  C|t]Ai)  r)A  &IA15,  a5U|*  bA 
]n)}:u]tje  a  b-p]A6T)u]fi  SbeAT)cA]ij.  "Ce^b  ^i)  njACAerb  co 
bA]|ttt)  ]  Ttj-bA  SeAt)Ciit>,  C^b  ly  aI  buic  botj  565  yo]\)  ?  a|i 
SeAijcixi).  21  uUrbu5A  bu]Cf|,  a  |t]5  OllAjrp,  a\i  ]i)  njA- 
CAerb.  C^S  A|i  Ajt  cu||teA6  cbwr^  ^^IT  •''  ■^T*  SeAt)cin). 
MeAc  5u  CAeiubef  A]b  A5uf  5U  ij-5lA]t>e  bo  bVjl  bo  3buAi|ii 
leb  cu]Cf].  211*  boi3  hw,  A|t  SeAtjcAij,  uac  T^uAijt  j-e  ]fiu 
TTj-bAjle  ijeAC  bu8  rt)|fC]ArT>A]5i  tija  cbufA.  C|teb  i»)  c-Ab- 
bA|i  ?  A  |t]  OllAiri),  A|t  ^1)  n^ACAetb.  ^o  b'Ajcoib  bAtbr^ 
bo  feATjACAiji,  A3Uf  bo  h]  fe  n)ellii)3oeAc ;  A3Uf  o  bo  bj  t)| 
CA]ceAbfA  b^Afe  Af  bo  lAitbfi. 

'  The  ancient  Irish  were  very  exact  in  giving  to  each  guest  his  seat  at  the 
festive  board  according  to  his  rank  in  society ;  and  we  are  informed  by  our 
MSS.  and  Shanachees  that  the  seat  of  honor  had  often  to  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Bard.  "  The  usage  at  the  feast  of  Eman  was,  that  his  own  seat 
was  appropriated  to  each  of  the  household  of  (king)  Conor."  (Tale  of  Deirdri.) 

*  The  conduct  here,  and  in  the  next  paragraph,  attributed  to  Seanchan.  is  a 
satirical  picture  of  the  pctulancp.  as  well  as  intolerable  insolence  and  license, 
assumed  bv  the  Bardn. 
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The  clioice  of  selection  was  submitted  to  the  Bards. 
TJiey  replied,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  satirize  the  nobles  ol' 
Connaught  for  presuming  to  think  that  they  would  leave 
their  own  mansion.  That  feast  was  brought  to  them,  and 
they  were  seated  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  Shan- 
chan.^  They  drank  and  made  merry,  and  every  guest 
present  was  entertained  by  the  great  Bardic  Association 
witli  the  choicest  music  and  professional  accomplishments. 
That  feast  was  continued  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
When  Shanchan  perceived  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
food  and  drink  that  was  being  consumed  by  the  servants  he 
became  very  churlish,  and  said,  that  he  would  not  taste  of 
food  or  drink  until  the  nobles  of  Connaught  were  dismissed 
from  the  mansion,  and  forthwith  they  were  sent  away. 

Shanchan,  however,  continued  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  food  or  drink.  Guaire  said,  "  It  is 
grievous  to  us  that  the  whole  Bardic  Order  should  be  taking 
food  around  Shanchan  while  he  himself  fasts."  He  then 
sent  a  favourite  domestic  of  his  to  Shanchan,  and  he  in- 
structed him  to  procure  a  long  white  hazel  spit,  to  put  a 
goose  on  it,  to  keep  two-thirds  of  the  spit  before  him,  and 
one-third  behind  him,  and  to  hold  it  in  that  manner  in  the 
presence  of  Shanchan.  The  young  man  went  into  the 
place  where  Shanchan  was.  "  What  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  that  goose?"  asked  Shanchan.  "To  prepare  it  for 
thee,  0  Royal  Bard,"  replied  the  youth.  "  Why  have  you 
been  sent  with  it?"  asked  Shanchan.  "As  a  person  of 
mild  manners  and  of  cleanliness,  selected  by  Guaire  to 
bring  you  your  food."  *'  We  believe,"  said  Shanchan, 
"that  he  could  not  find  in  the  locality  a  more  uncomely 
person  than  thyself."  "  For  what  cause  ;  0  Royal  Bard  ?" 
asked  the  youth.  "  I  knew  your  grandfather  and  he  was 
chip-nailed,  and  since  he  was  so,  I  shall  not  take  food  out 
of  thy  hands."* 


1rt)ri5ir    V)   njACAetT)    cu   b|t6t)ucb,    a^uj*    bo    it)')ir    ^o 

5b«AHM  rvh    "pA  olc  Ia  5uAiTti  x]v,  A^ur  ^ucrAc  Ar  cu 

ceATjt)  t\x]  Ia  A5uf  c|ti  i)-oi6ce.  3<^1l^eAf  3"^1T^1  b^lcA  el] 
66  cbui3i  .1.  ir)5eAij  Bee  BaitjiS],  A3Uf  AcbeAjtc  txta.  Bei^i 
Iac,  a  lOo^At),  pluft  c|tu|cbr)eAccA  A5ur  lucbftA  b|tAbAlI1 
50  SeAijc^T),  A5uf  ^mt)  i)A  fiA6nu]|*|  TAC.  De^r  At)  hj^oad. 
C|t&b  bo  b'A]l  be  x]r),  a  ^tjjeAt)?  A|t  SeArjcSiij.  21  uUtDucb- 
a6  buic|*i,  A  ]t]5  oUA]Tb,  a|i  y],  Cjtec  un^Ayt  cuijteAb 
cbuf^  1^1  r  ^  ^T*  SeAtjcivij.  MeAC  50  tj-5lA]t)e  A3up  co 
fce^Tb  bob'   ii.]l  bo  3biiAi|ti   leb'  cu]b  bujcriu.     2lf  boij 

leATDfA  Arb,    A|l    SeAtJCAT),    TJAC    ^U]l  ll*]!)  bAjl]  ^t)  bA]lA  TTJA- 

CAtb  If  n)]fC]ArbAi3]  -[tja  cbuf  a.  Ci&ot),  a  Tt]^  ollAjtb  ?  A|t 
AT)  ]t)5eAi).  <Dob'  Aicije  bAtbr-^  ^'^  f-eAtjrbACAitt,  A3m*  bo 
b|  ]:o]t  CA|t]tAic  AT|ib  A3  ceA3ur3  eoluif  bo  lobjiAib,  A3iif 
bo  fjr)  A  l^irb  bo  ceACA|*c  ^t)  eolu]f  boib,  a3U|*  6  bo  y]r)  cjb 
urrjA  CAicpiODi*]  biAb  Af  bo  l^irbfl- 

"C^K^tJic  Ai)  ]t)3eAi)  iioitDpi  cu  bfioijAC,  A3U|*  bo  ]r)^]\'  bo 
3b"A1!t1'  21  bubAi]tr  3"^1T^1>  tt}u  TbAllACCfA  A|t  ii)  m-bel 
A  bubATjtc  x\^>  ^'5^V  SiMSl"^  ^IT^'^t*!  i^l^be  a3u|-  cAltbAt) 
Tt^A  f  ju  beAcb  SeAyc^T)  boi)  c-|*ao5aI  co  cuca  a  bfel  pojc 
bo  bfel  lobup. 

'  Leprosy.  This  loathsome  cutaneous  disease,  once  so  general  in  the  ancient 
world,  is  now  happily  but  little  known  in  Europe,  although  still  prevalent  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  Barbary  and  Morocco.  It  is  an  infectious,  ulcerous 
affection  of  the  skin  capable  of  being  communicated  to  others  by  contact. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  leper  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
sacrifices  of  purifications  were  appointed  for  restoring  him  to  society. 

It  is  supposed,  although  this  is  more  than  questionable,  to  have  originated 
in  the  constant  use  of  fish  as  food,  and  to  have  disappeared  through  the  adop- 
tion of  tea  and  the  wearing  of  linen  next  the  skin.  Chaucer  mentions  the 
costume  of  the  leper  as  a  mantle  and  beaver  hat.  with  a  cup  and  clapper  :  tlie 
former  for  alms,  the  latter  a  wooden  instrument  with  flappers,  which  the  leper< 
shook  to  solicit  charity.  (Chaucer  Teflnm.  of  Creselde.) 

Some  of  our  Irish  saints  were  affected  with  this  hideous  disorder,  and  re. 
ceived  names  from  the  circumstance,  as  St.  Nessan  called  the  Leper  (sixth 
century)  and  Finan  of  Swords,  called  Lobknr,  or  the  Leper,  who  flourished 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  Life  of  St.  Mimu  a  certain  Leper  of  a 
holv   life   is  mcnlionpd   to  whom   St.    Patri' k  had   ministered    at  his   death- 
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The  youth  came  away  sorrowfully,  and  he  related  to 
Guaire  what  had  happened.  Guaire  was  dissatisfied  with 
that ;  and  they  passed  away  the  time  till  the  termination  ol' 
three  days  and  three  nights.  Guaire  then  called  another 
favourite  (or  foster  child)  of  his  to  him,  namely  the  daughter 
of  Bee  Bainig,  and  he  said  to  her.  "  Lady  take  with  thee 
wheatcn  flour  and  the  roe  of  a  salmon  to  Shanchan,  and 
knead  them  in  his  presence."  The  maiden  went.  "  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  that,  young  girl?"  asked  Shanchan. 
"To  prepare  it  for  thee,  0  Royal  Bard/'  she  replied. 
"Why  hast  thou  been  sent  with  it?"  asked  Shanchan. 
"  As  a  person  of  cleanliness  and  comeliness  whom  Guaire 
desired  to  send  with  thy  food  to  thee."  "  Indeed  I  am 
sure,"  said  Shanchan,  "that  there  is  not  in  the  place  another 
young  girl  more  unseemly  than  thyself."  "  How  so,  0 
Royal  Bard?"  asked  the  maiden.  "I  knew  thy  grand- 
mother, who  was  seated  (one  day)  on  a  high  rock  whilst 
giving  instructions  to  lepers  about  their  way,  and  she 
stretched  her  hand  forth  to  point  out  the  way  for  them,  and 
as  she  did  so,  how  could  I  take  food  from  thy  hands."' 

The  maiden  went  away  in  sorrow,  and  informed  Guaire. 
Guaire  exclaimed  :  "  My  malediction  upon  the  mouth  that 
uttered  that,  and  I  implore  the  Supreme  lOng  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  that  ere  Shanchan  shall  depart  this  world,  his 
mouth  may  kiss  a  leper's  mouth." 

(A.  S.S.,  265.  See  Jocehjn  also,  cap.  113.)  In  the  Life  of  St.  Fechin  of  Tara  we 
have  a  mention  of  an  Hospital  wherein  a  Leper  was  received.  (Ih.  131,  13;". 
See  also  Triadis,  28,  &c.)  Leper  Hospitals  were  very  general  in  the  middle 
ages ;  those  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Waterford  received  the  name  of  St.  Stephen, 
but  for  what  reason  does  not  appear.  The  foundation  of  the  Leper  lIosi)ital 
at  Waterford,  by  King  John,  was  said  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
King's  sons  having  been  so  feasted  with  salmon  and  cider  wliilst  at  Lismore, 
that  eruptions  caused  by  this  almost  exclusive  feeding  were  supposed  to  be  the 
leprosy,  of  which  the  King  being  informed  he  instituted  the  Hospital.  (Rijlands 
Waterford,  p.  200.)  The  last  Irish  leper  on  record  was  found  in  the  Waterford 
Hospital  in  1775.  Boate  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  informs  us  that 
leprosy  had  been  nearly  extinct  in  Ireland  for  many  years. 
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Ba]  SoAtjc^i)  Ia  5ui>  0|5C|  ]A]x  f)!)  5*0  b|A8  jao  bij;. 
21  bubAipc  B(ii5ib,  iD^eAt)  Oi;]cf)ce|tr)e  |ie  t;A  rt)i)A]  KTM^" 
olnjA  A  pui5eAll  bo  cAbA]fic  bo  Sbe^Dc^rj.  C|t6c  id  pu|5iU 
^uil  Acuc  ?  A|t  SeADciit).  1X5  ci|tce,  A|t  Bfiisic.  Jj*  bcAC 
T)Acb  K"ll  "?"  f^l^b  At)b,  A|t  SeAijcici) ;  A5uf  v]  beA5  litt) 
be  ifCftAcbfA.  "Ceic  itj  beAi)  -pit^cbolTbA  A|t  ceAtji)  t)A 
bui5i  ;  BeAib5ill  a  h^^^W,  A5ur  bA]  05  iA|tAi6  it)  f"15lll 
CO  pAbA,  A511I*  v]  fw^lT^  b®«  ^  bubA||tc  SeAtjcAt),  Af  bo^j 
leAii)  Af  cu  fcn)  ACA  oc  lot)3A6  Ti)  pi|5ill.  N^  rr)&,  a  |ti5 
OUaitt),  A|t  BeA^bsill,  Acc  cuaca  bAici  a  b'uAjS  be  -i-  t)a 
locb^.  Ni|t  c6i|t  b6ib]*]un)  Y]r),  a|i  SeAijcAt) ;  AjtA]  ccatja 
t)|  ^u]l  bA  ^eAbu|*  ]\]  i;a.  ^Iajc  ijAcb  bu6  n)A]i  leo]*on)  fljcc 

A  b-p]ACAl  p^jt)   bo    be]C    A|t    A     CU^b,    A5U]*    ]]•    A]I)tt)peAfAC 

b6|bpun)  bejc  An)lA|6  x]i),  o|t  iji  bu&  ]r)CAicn)c  bo  i;eoc 
bjAS  cA|i6]r  A  b-p]ACAl|*on) ;  a5u|*  AenpACi^A  ]ac,  a|i  SeAt)- 
CAT),  A3U|'  If  obAjTi  ujiAfA  0  Ye]r) ',  A5U]*  bo  5Ab  oc  a 
T;-Ae|iA6,  A5uf  AcbeA]ic  : — 

tocbA  316  5fe|i  A  i)-3uilboe, 
Ml  c|t6r)  A  CAcbAibb  ciitb6e  ; 
^o  beji  C0T)T)Ai6  bOTj  bui6it), 
21  cit7Ai6  fuisjl  Bbltl5bi. 

2lr  beA3  fai3ill  bo  p Acbun*, 
Ml  bA  ruiitiTjt}  bo  t\ie]C]Y  ; 
5Ab  IC  UAltJT),  if  3Ab  lu|6i, 
Ma  b<^«T*  lot)  uile,  a  ^icif. 

21  lucb  ACA  fAt)  fitoiji^, 
'Do  i)j  3UC  6  cic  A3bAi6 ; 
jr  cufA  A  it)3t)eAc  t)i  3eAiiit, 
21  b'uAi6  rT)'fi»i3eAll  cite  f aUh. 
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Shanchan  continued  for  a  day  and  night  after  tliat  witli- 
out  food  or  drink.  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Onithcerne, 
desired  her  maid  servant  to  give  Shanchan  her  spare  food. 
"  What  leavings  hast  thou  ?"  enquired  Shanchan.  *'  A  hen 
egg,'*'  replied  Bridget.  "  It  is  almost  enough  for  me,"  said 
Shanchan,  "  and  it  will  suffice  for  the  present."  The  maid 
servant  went  for  the  egg,  Beaidgill  was  her  name,  and  she 
searched  for  the  remnant  of  the  food  a  long  time  and  did 
not  find  it.  Shanchan  said  :  "  I  believe  it  is  thyself  that 
art  eating  the  leavings."  "  Not  I,  0  chief  Bard,"  replied 
Beaidgill,  "  but  the  nimble  race  that  have  eaten  it,  namely 
the  mice."  *'  That  was  not  proper  for  them,"  said  Shan- 
chan ;  "  nevertheless  there  is  not  a  king  or  chief,  be  he  ever 
60  great,  but  these  (mice)  would  wish  to  leave  the  traces  of 
their  own  teeth  in  his  food,  and  in  that  they  err,  for  food 
should  not  be  used  by  any  person  after  (the  prints  of)  their 
teeth,  and  I  will  satirize  them,"  said  Shanchan ;  and  he 
began  to  satirize  them,  and  said  : — 

Shan.      The  mice  though  sharp  are  their  beaks. 

Are  not  powerful  in  the  battles  of  warriors  ; 
Venomous  death  I'll  deal  out  to  the  tribe. 
In  avengement  of  Bridget's  leavings. 

Mouse.   Small  were  the  leavings  you  left, 

It  was  not  abundance  you  retired  from  ; 
Receive  payment  from  us,  receive  compensation, 
Don't  satirize  us  all,  0  learned  bard. 

Bridget. Thou  mouse  that  art  in  the  hole, 
Whose  utterance  is  opposition  ; 
'Twas  thou,  whose  claws  are  not  short, 
That  ate  my  leavings  in  your  ambling. 
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2t)ll  |i)AC|-A   BfAUAl)  b]tO|l)I)5eAl, 
ScAf5AC  t)A  Tt^A^lAt)  ; 

JC  bo  cleift  |ton)0]|t  ]tu|ciT), 

21CA   A  CUjCflT)  A  n)A|tbAItJ. 
'polrblMJlS  lA]C|t]   l0AC1)A, 

O  ACCAirDue  A  r)bAil  bA|t  pftorbcA ; 
?l5uf  lo]5i6  A  loccA. 

•  The  Mice,  luc  is  the  generic  name  of  the  rat  kind.  By  adding  the  diminu- 
tive particle  65  to  this  term,  as  IUC65,  it  means  a  mouse,  in  Welsh  llugoden; 
and  the  rat  is  designated  luc  f^ftAtjCAC,  i.e.,  a  French  mouse, 

The  following  on  rhyming  rats  (or  mice)  to  death  has  been  taken  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Itoyal  Irish  Academy. 

Doctor  Todd  read  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1853  a  curious  jjaper  on 
the  subject  of  the  power  once  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  Irish  Bards  of 
rhyming  rats  to  death,  or  causing  them  to  migrate  by  the  power  of  rhyme. 
He  found  frequent  allusions  to  this  curious  superstition  in  English  writings 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  and  the  following  century.  Shakespeare,  in  As  you 
like  it  (Act  iii.  sc.  2)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Rosalind  the  following  reference 
to  this  Irish  legend  : — 

"  Celia.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering,  how  thy  name  should  be 
hang'd  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

"  Rosalind.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder  before  you 
came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm  tree;  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  har<lly  remember." 

The  commentators  on  this  passage  of  Shakespeare  have  collected  several 
parallel  passages  from  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  ago,  in  which  allusion  is 
made  to  this  superstition.  Ben  Jonson,  for  cxamjile.  in  his  Poetaster  (Epil.  to 
the  Reader)  says : 

"  Rhimc  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irisii  rats. 
In  drumming  tunes." 

And  Randolph  in  the  Jealous  Lovers : 

"  And  my  poet 
Shall  with  a  Satire  stcep'd  in  vinegar 
Rhiuie  'em  to  death,  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland." 
Archdeacon    Nares.    in    his    Glossary,   fiuote?   tin-   following    verses    from 
"  Rhythme*  against  Martin  Mar-f  relate.'' 


Mouse.   My  own  son  Bianan  (sleek  skiuVl)  of  the  wliite 
breast, 
Thou  art  the  non-observer  of  ordinances ; 
To  the  mighty  and  luxurious  bardic  body, 
Is  the  knowledge  of  it,  thou  little  doomed  being. 

Shan.      Clear  ye  out  of  your  spacious  abodes. 
As  we  are  prepared  to  convict  you. 
Come  ye  all  out  of  the  hole  (or  burrow) 
And  lie  down  (here)  0  ye  mice  !"' 

"  I  am  a  rimer  of  the  Irish  race, 
And  have  already  rimde  thee  staring  mad ; 
But  if  thou  cease  not  thy  bold  jests  to  spread, 
I'll  never  leave  till  I  have  rimde  thee  dead." 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essai/  on  Poetry,  has  the  follownng  passage : — 

"  The  remainders  [he  is  speaking  of  the  old  Runic]  are  woven  into  our 
very  language.  Mara,  in  old  Runic,  was  a  goblin  that  seized  upon  men  asleep 
in  their  beds,  and  took  from  them  all  speech  and  motion.  Old  A'icha  was  a 
sprite  that  came  to  strangle  people  who  fell  into  the  water.  Bo  was  a  fierce 
Gothic  captain,  son  of  Odin,  whose  name  was  used  by  his  soldiers  when  they 
would  fight  or  surprise  their  enemies :  and  the  proverb  of  rhyming  rats  to 
death  came,  I  suppose,  from  the  same  root." 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  35  (ed.  l(JG5)says:  "The 
Irishmen  afhrni  that  not  only  their  children,  but  their  cattle,  are,  as  they  call 
it,  ej-e-bitten  when  the}'  fall  suddenly  sick,  and  term  one  sort  of  their  witches 
eye-biters,  only  in  that  respect :  yea  and  they  will  not  stick  to  afKrm  that 
they  can  rime  either  man  or  beast  to  death." 

And  Dean  Swift,  in  his  witty  and  ironical  "  Advice  to  a  Young  Poet,"  (having 
quoted  Sir  Philip  Sidney)  saj's  :  "  Our  very  good  friend  (the  knight  aforesaid), 
speaking  of  the  force  of  poetry,  mentions  rhyming  to  death,  which  (adds  he) 
is  said  to  be  done  in  Ireland ;  and  truly,  to  our  honour  be  it  spoken,  that  power 
in  a  great  measure  continues  with  us  to  this  day." 

The  passage  to  which  Swift  has  alluded  occurs  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Defence  ofPoesie  : — "  Though  I  -nnll  not  wish  unto  you  to  be  driven  by  a  poet's 
verses,  as  Bubonax  was,  to  hang  himself,  nor  to  be  rhymed  to  death,  as  is  said 
to  be  done  in  Ireland,"  &c. 

Professor  Curry  supplied  the  learned  Doctor  from  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 
with  the  foUomng  paper,  containing  the  substance  of  what  he  had  collected  in 
illustration  of  this  subject. 
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21  be||t)b  A|toile  ^u\t  cu|C  be|c  luc^  Tt)A|ib  a  b-|:(A8i)Air«? 
SbeAtjc^it);  Ajuf  A  bubA]fic  ScAijcAt)  pntu,  t)i  ri'^fl  ^"^ 
c6|ft  bATDfA  6'AefiA6,  acc  aij  bu)5eAtj  A5  a  b-puil  bA|i  cofc 

The  antiquity  of  satire  in  Ireland  is,  according  to  our  ancient  writings,  of  a 
very  remote  date.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  appears  to  have  been 
80  frequent  and  so  much  dreaded,  that  the  "  Brehon  Laws"  contain  severe 
enactments  against  it,  and  strict  regulations  regarding  its  kind,  quality,  and 
justice,  something  like  the  law  of  libel  of  more  modem  times. 

Several  references  to  ancient  satires  and  satirists  will  be  found  in  the  Preface, 
by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  to  a  low,  scurrilous  poem  on  the  native  and  Anglo- 
Norman  noblemen  of  Ireland,  written  at  the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  lately  published  by  John  0"Daly,  of  Dublin.  The  most  interesting  in  its 
results,  and  perhaps  the  most  authentic,  of  these  satires  mentioned  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  is  that  composed  by  the  poet  Laidginn  (not  Athaime  of  Binn 
Edair,  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  by  an  oversight  has  stated).  The  story  is  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Ballj-mote,  in  the  Library  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  it : — 

"  Eoehaidh,  the  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Leinster  [having  been  for  some  time 
at  Tara  as  an  hostage  from  his  father  to  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  monarch 
of  all  Erin  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century],  absconded  and  repaired  to  the 
south  to  his  own  country.  He  decided  on  ^•isiting  the  house  of  Niall's  poet 
laureat,  Laidginn,  the  son  of  Barcead,  to  refresh  himself,  but  on  arriving  there 
he  was  refused  entertainment.  He  proceeded  home  then,  but  soon  returned 
with  some  followers  to  the  poet's  house,  burned  it,  and  killed  his  only  son. 
The  poet  for  a  full  year  after  that  continued  to  satirize  the  Leinstermen,  and 
to  bring  fatalities  upon  them,  so  that  neither  com,  grass,  nor  foliage,  grew 
unto  them  during  the  whole  year.  In  the  ^meantime  the  poet  so  worked  up 
the  feelings  of  the  monarch  Niall,  that  he  vowed  to  march  with  his  army  into 
Leinster  and  lay  it  waste,  unless  the  young  prince  Eoehaidh  was  delivered  \i\> 
to  him  again,  to  be  dealt  \^■ith  as  he  should  deem  fit,  in  expiation  of  the  double 
insult  and  violation  which  had  been  offered  to  the  sacred  persons  of  himself 
and  his  poet.  This  vow  he  immediately  carried  into  effect,  and  the  king  of 
Leinster,  being  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  was  compelled  to 
deliver  up  his  son  as  he  was  commanded.  The  young  prince  was  conveyed  to 
Niall's  camp,  at  Ath  Fadat  (now  Ahade),  on  the  river  Slaney  (about  three 
miles  below  Tulla)  where  he  was  left  with  an  iron  chain  round  his  neck,  and 
the  end  of  the  chain  passed  through  a  hole  in  a  large  upright  stone,  and 
fastened  at  the  other  side.  Shortly  after,  there  came  to  him  nine  champions 
of  Niall's  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him.  This  is  bad  indeed  (said  he), 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  sudden  jerk,  by  which  he  broke  the  chain.  He  then 
took  up  the  iron  bar  which  passed  through  the  chain  at  the  other  side  of  the 
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And  it  is  stated  that  ten  mice  fell  dead  in  the  presence 
of  Shanchan  ;  and  Shanchan  said  unto  them — "  It  is  not 
you  that  I  ought  to  have  satii'izcd  but  the  party  whose  duty 

stone,  and  faced  the  nine  men,  and  so  well  did  he  ply  the  iron  bar  against  them 
that  he  killed  them  all.  The  Leinstermen,  who  were  in  large  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  seeing  their  prince  at  liberty  by  his  own  valour,  rushed  in,  letl 
by  him,  upon  their  enemies,  and  a  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  monarch 
was  routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Tulla,  and  ultimately  out  of  Leinster, 
closely  pursued,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  Leinstermen." 

Althougli  this  story  is  doubtless  exaggerated,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
legend,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  all  probability,  founded  on  fact ;  for  Mr.  Curr)-, 
in  1841,  with  a  copy  of  the  story  in  his  hand,  visited  the  scene  of  this  ancient 
battle,  and  foimd  on  the  field  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
slaughter  had  there  taken  place  in  very  remote  times.  Not  having  then  seen 
Ryan's  History  of  the  County  Carlow,  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  existence 
at  the  present  time  of  the  "  Hole  Stone,"  mentioned  by  that  writer.  However, 
in  moving  along  the  road  which  runs  parellel  with  the  river  from  Tulla  to 
Ahade,  and  when  near  to  the  latter  place,  he  espied  the  identical  flag-stone 
lying  at  the  north  end  of  a  small  field  of  wheat  close  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road,  with  a  large  lime-kiln  nearly  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Ha%ang  thus  unexpectedly  come  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of  the 
battle,  he  proceeded  a  short  distance  forwards,  to  where  some  men  were  at 
work,  at  the  same  (left-hand)  side  of  the  road,  trenching  up  a  small  field  to  a 
great  depth,  to  get  rubble  limestone  for  burning,  with  which  the  soil  seemed 
to  abound.  This  appearing  to  him  a  fortimate  circumstance,  he  turned  into 
the  field,  and  enquired  of  the  men  if  they  had  discovered  any  thing  remarkable 
in  their  excavations.  They  answered  immediately,  that  they  had  found  the 
field  full  of  small  graves,  at  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  they  showed  him  some  which  had  not  been  yet  closed  up 
The  graves  were  formed,  generally,  of  six  flagstones, — one  sometimes  at  the 
bottom,  four  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  one,  sometimes  more,  to  cover  them 
in.  They  were  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  about 
three  feet  deep.  Every  grave  contained  one,  two,  or  more  urns,  bottom  down 
covered  with  small  flags,  and  containing  minute  fragments  of  burnt  bones  and 
black  ashes  or  mould. 

Mr.  Curry  succeeded  in  procuring  two  of  the  urns  in  a  perfect  state.  They 
were  made  of  materials  superior  to  such  vurns  in  general,  and  very  neatly 
manufactured,  and  are  now  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Dr.  Petrie.  But  to 
return  from  this  digression. 

Several  instances  of  this  alleged  power  of  the  Irish  Bards  of  rhj-ming  to 
death  not  rats  only,  but  even  Lords  Lieutenants  of  Ireland,  are  collected  bv 
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.1.  CUAcb^  CAC,     AjUf    Ae|lf:ACfA    lAC     CO    rt)A|C,    A3U|*  AeftpAC 

A  z]x]Ai  A5ii|*  A  ci3eft»)A,  A3uf  a  fD-b|teiciurn  .1.  jjiAf  At)  ttjac 
2litAfA]i;;  A5U|-  ]f  Aictje  6Arb  Ajitrrj  a  ^u]!  j-fe  .1.  a  t)-uaitt) 
Cijo5bA    feo'i)    leAc   co]]t    bo    CbluA]t)    t^jc   Noji*    i)Aeirb 

CblA|tA]t);    A5Uf    KlACAlU-JtltJtjpiAclAC,    ]\)^C^X)    CUib-Aic- 

IDUc,  A  beAT);  A3Uf  FeAr)5-5eA|ip|AclAc  a  ii)5eAT);  a5u|-  ]\} 

CftOrjAtJAC    A    CftUAcbAltJ,     A5Uf    3^"<^'TJA1?    5Al|lbpiAclACb 

A  feeAjtbbftAicbite ;  A3Uf  Aeppiic|*A  jftufAt}  pep),  0|t  ]]•  e  n* 
peA|t|i  A3uf  ]y  u|i|tA6A  acu,  acui*  ]y  c]3eA|tr)A  66ib;  A3iif 
AcbeAjtr  : — 

l)lpufAT)   ACAC  i)-]i)3T)e.     "puisiuU  boibfii.     6AftbAll  bo 

buAC.        SlftA  y\l]    bA|tA|6.       2lCAC    T^ftlA    t)l|lurAI).       |)|ftU|-Al) 

ACAC  t)-iT)3t)e,  A]i  re,  -i.  ]V  "<^iri  ^ir  lu  liic  ]Y]^)  rpoi3|6 
1)1    b]    A]5i|*iun),    Acc    3AbA]6    bA     ]n3T)]bb    bot)    |:ftO]3ib. 

Dr  O'Donovan,  in  the  Preface  to  Angus  O'Daly's  Satire,  already  mentioned, 
p.  17,  seq. 

The  following  is  an  instance  given  by  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1414 
in  which  an  unpopular  Lord  Lieutenant  was  rhymed  to  death  by  the  Irish 
bards  : — "  John  Stanlej*,  Deputy  of  the  King  of  England,  arrived  in  Ireland,  a 
man  who  gave  neither  mercy  nor  protection  to  clerg}-,  laity,  nor  men  of  science, 
but  subjected  as  many  of  them  as  he  came  upon  to  cold,  hardship,  and  famine." 
Then,  after  mentioning  some  particular  instances,  especially  his  having 
plundered  Niall,  son  of  Hugh  O'Higgin,  the  annalists  proceed  to  say : — "  The 
O'Higgins,  with  Niall,  then  satirized  John  Stanley,  who  lived  after  this  satire 
but  five  weeks,  for  he  died  from  the  virulence  of  their  lampoons." 

Doctor  Todd  next  refers,  as  to  the  most  ancient  story  of  rhjnning  rats  to 
death  in  Ireland,  to  the  details  given  in  our  text,  and  of  which  he  fur- 
nishes a  full  abstract  as  regards  the  robbery  of  Seanchan's  food  by  mice, 
and  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  upon  them  by  his  scathing  satires, 
which  he  followed  out  by  a  similar  process  against  the  cats,  although  with 
less  fatal  consequences  to  the  latter  delinquents. 

'  Cnodhhha.  Now  Knowth,  in  the  jjarish  of  Monksnewtown,  near  Slane,  on  the 
Bo^Tie,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  place,  which  formed  part  of  Bregia, 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  Mngs  of  its  own  in  the  buxom  days  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence, as  may  be  seen  b}'  reference  to  the  Four  Masters,  A.D.  784,  890, 
964,  1039. 

It  possesses  a  great  pyramidal   Tumulus  of  a  similar  character  to  those  o 
Dowth  and  New  Grange,  which  are  within  view,  and  from  the  latter  of  whic' 
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it  is  to  suppress  you,  namely,  the  tribe  of  cats  ;  aud  now 
I  will  satirize  tlicni  cfFcctually,  as  also  their  chief,  lord  and 
Brehon,  namely,  Irusan,  son  of  Arusan,  and  I  know  where 
he  is,  viz.,  in  the  cave  of  Cnogda,'  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Clonmacnois  of  St.  Kieran ;  and  (also)  Riacall-rinn-fiaclach 
(or  of  tlie  sharp-pointed  teeth),  the  daughter  of  Clab-aithine 
(or  fiery  mouth),  his  spouse ;  Eeang-gear-fiaclach  (of  the 
sharp  teeth,)  his  daughter  ;  the  Cronanach  (or  the  purrer) 
of  Croaghan,  and  Grnaman-garv-fiaclach  (or  the  surly 
looking  fellow  with  the  rough  teeth),  her  brothers.  And  I 
will  satirize  Irusan  himself,  for  he  is  the  chief  and  most 
responsible  of  them,  and  is  their  lord," — and  he  said  : — 

"  Hirusan,  monster  of  claws.  Remnant  food  of  the  Otter. 
With  beauish  tail  like  that  of  a  cow.  Similar  to  a  horse 
watching  another  horse.  A  monster  is  Hirusan.  Hirusan 
of  the  monstrous  claws,"  (said  he) ;  "that  is  to  say,  that 
when  the  mouse  gets  into  the  hole  he  misses  him,  and  only- 
darts  his  claws  at  the  hole.  *  Refuse  of  the  food  of  the 
Otter,'   (said  he)  for  the  progenitor  of  the  cats  had  been 


it  is  distant  about  a  mile  to  the  west.  Some  enormous  masses  of  stone  are 
arranged  in  a  circular  manner  round  its  base,  and  a  slight  superficial  excava- 
tion made  in  one  of  its  sides,  shows  that  it  consists  of  a  vast  cairn  of  small 
stones,  covered  with  a  rich  green  sward,  occupying  in  extent  of  surface  about 
an  acre,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  80  feet.  Whilst  the  other  two 
mounds  have  been  more  or  less  explored,  this  of  Knowth  remains  as  yet  un- 
opened and  uninvestigated,  much  to  the  disgrace  of  our  metropolitan  antiquaries. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  earlier  times,  as  a  more  practical  race  of 
delvers,  the  Northmen,  inspired,  not  by  a  love  of  Archseology  but  by  a  thirst 
for  gold,  are  recorded  in  our  annals  to  have  plundered  its  cave  or  crypt  upon 
two  occasions,  in  A.D.  861,  and  933.  That  this  cave  was  well  known,  even 
in  much  more  ancient  times,  would  appear  by  the  circumstance  of  the  writer 
of  the  Imtheacht  making  it  the  dwelling  of  his  very  formidable  king-cat. 

Doctor  Petrie  supposes  this  to  be  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Tuath  de 
Danann  race,  but  without  adducing  any  authority  for  this  opuiion.  {Round 
Towers,  p.   110.) 
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pufjeAll  8o]bfi|,  A|i  f&,   0|t  bu)   f)i)T)i*eAft  rjA  cac  peaccuf 

Ajl]  A|t    b|tU    loCA    A    Ift)!)©    UJI-Ce    T)A    CO&Ia&,    CO    CAjHlC    IP 

bobftAH  cu]3i  3u|t  beAtj  bA|tjt  ]t)  bA  cIua|*  be,  co  b-pu|l  5AC 
CAC  6  fin  ]lle  C]CAC  ceA|tbcluAf AC.     BftbAll  bo  buAC,  Afi 

ffe,  OJl  T)1   luA]cb]  eA|tbAll  bo  A^blll  jIJA  A  eAllbAlfOIT)  It)  CAT) 

ce|C  ]i)  luc  ua6a.  2l|iA  fn]A  b^jiAb  .i.  if  AnjUib  b]f  ]r)  luc 
^5"r  ]^  CAr  n)A|t  bfc  bA  eAc  Ajce,  A^uf  f  |tAi5  ^liM^  eACAjtit a 
bjS  A  cluAffi  oc  ejfceAcc  f|t]ff]urb,  A3Uf  a  cluAffurt)  oc 
e]fbeAcc  ^jijef i ;  A3uf  a  hac  fit)  da  boe|tA,  A|t  SeAt)c{xt). 

"Ca^djc  TDeAi)n)A  T)A  i)-Ae|i  T)eti)e  fjt)  b'jjiufAi),  A3uf  fe  a 
T)-uA]fT)  CT)03bA,  A3uf  Acbejtc  : — ^o  Ae^t  ScAtjci^i)  tDfe,  A|i 
fe,  A3Uf  bi3elACfA  A]\i}}e.  2lcbeA|tc  ReAi)3  3feA|tfiAclAc, 
A  ]T)^eAt),  f  ft]f  : — Po  bA6  feA|t|t  lir)t),  aji  f  1,  co  cucca  SeAt)- 
CAT)  T)A  beAcbAi6  cucA]i)t),  A3uf  bo  6i3eln)Aif  f ^^t)  t)A  bAOJtA 
fA^^i.  ^o  bejt  cjtA,  A|i  jftufAt),  A3iif  bo  3luA]f  7ioiTT)e, 
A3uf  AfbeAjtc  fttjA  it)3eAt)  a  b|tAic|te  bo  cu|i  t)A  leAijibAi?). 

<Do  biDDlfPAS  bo  SbeATjc^t)  )ttAfAT)  bo  be^c  A|t  fll3l 
cu]3]  bA  rt)A|tbA6;  A3uf  AC  beA|tc  |te  3»<^1M  ceAcc  co 
n)A]Cib  Cot)T>ACC  uin)e  bA  ai)acaI  A|t  jjtAf  At) ;  A3Uf  cAt)CA- 

CA|t  U]l]    t)A  CJtnceAll,   A3Uf    T)l|l    C^At)    bO^b    CU   CUaIaCU^I  ]1) 

co|tAt)i)  c|t]cbi)Ai5ceAcb  coift)ceAt)i),  cotbbjiuicjt),  att)AiI 
bttii)t)e  ce]t)eA6  Ti)]|te  n)6i|i8&t)e  A3  Tt)eA|tlofCA6  ;  A5uf  bAft 

leo  t)]  jtAlb]  A  C0T)t)ACCAlb  bATT)  imeAcc|tA]3  bu8  tdo  11)Af . 

jf  Art)lAi8  bo^feort)  .1.  JftufAt)  A3uf  fe  f|t60TT)Ael,  fAi)CAC, 
f&lcfeAbAC,  bA]lc,  ceAjibcluAfAC,  cl]AbleACAt),  !x]\b  aI- 
Iaca|i,  it)3it)  5&tt  fleATT)Ait),  f|t6it)bea|tT)AC,  3&i|tf|AclAC 
3A|ib,  3oibfteATt)A|i,  ucidaU,  cAi|tpceAC,  cAejbleACAt),  fuAf- 
cytAC,    feA|t3Ac,    f]|tti)ifCT)AC,    n)eAji,     c|i6t)4^i)AC,     CfiAi;- 

I  The  otter.  DobftAt),  an  otter ;  the  mustela  Intra  of  Linnsos.  Thia  is  a 
purely  Celtic  word,  derived  from  &obAfi  (vdu>)  water,  and  ai>  a  terminative, 
and  sometimes  a  diminutive  particle.  He  is  more  generally  kno'w-n  by  the 
names  bobAt^cu,  water  hound,  and  njAb^A  uirs©*  water  dog,  which  are  im- 
provements on  the  Greek  derivation  "  in  voter." 

'  Defective.  In  the  Dictionary  CjOCAC  is  explained  by  left-handed,  awkward; 
but  neither  meaning  would  be  applicable  to  the  cat,  and  the  word  as  used  in 
the  text  seems  to  signify  imperfect  or  defective. 


formerly  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  at  a  pool  of  water  asleep, 
and  the  otter'  came  up  to  him  and  bit  off  the  tops  of  his 
two  ears,  so  that  every  cat  ever  since  has  been  defective' 
and  jagged- eared.  *  Hanging  down  cow  tail,'  (he  said)  for 
no  quicker  does  a  cow's  tail  fall  downward  than  does  his 
tail  when  the  mouse  escapes  from  him.  '  A  horse  watching 
a  horse,*  viz.,  the  mouse  and  cat  are  similar  to  two  horses 
yoked  together,  for  there  is  a  close  attention  between  them  ; 
the  ear  of  one  is  listening  to  the  other,  and  the  ear  of  the 
other  is  listening  to  him ;  and  those  are  the  satires,"  said 
Shanchan. 

Their  influence  reached  Irusan  while  in  the  cave  of 
Cnogda,  and  he  said, — "  Shanchan  has  satirized  me,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  will  be  avenged  of  him  for  it."  Reang  of 
the  sharp  teeth,  his  daughter,  said  unto  him,  "  we  would 
rather,  said  she,  "  that  you  would  bring  Shanchan  alive 
to  us  that  we  ourselves  may  take  revenge  on  him  for  the 
satires."  "  I  shall  bring  him  in  due  time,"  said  Irusan. 
He  made  ready  to  go  on,  and  told  his  daughter  to  send  her 
brothers  after  him. 

It  was  told  to  Shanchan  that  Irusan  was  on  his  way 
coming  to  kill  him ;  and  he  requested  Guaire  to  come  with 
the  nobility  of  Connaught  in  order  to  protect  him  against 
Irusan.  They  all  came  around  him,  and  they  had  not 
been  long  there  when  they  heard  a  vibrating,  impetuous 
and  impressive  sound  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  tremen- 
dously raging  fiery  furnace  in  full  blaze  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  them  that  there  was  not  in  Connaught  a  plough  bullock 
larger  than  he. 

His  appearance,  viz.,  that  of  Irusan's,  was  as  follows  : — 
Blunt-snouted,  rapacious,  panting,  determined,  jagged- 
eared,  broad-breasted,  prominent-jointed,  sharp  and  smooth 
clawed,  split-nosed,  sharp  and  rough-toothed,  thick-snouted, 
nimble,  powerful,  deep-flanked,  terror-striking,  angry,  ex- 
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]rvt]^\X  A|t  |:ub  CAic  3U  cojccbeAtjo ;  a3U|*  t)]|t  j^xbfAc 
Aifim  be  CO  ]tAit)|c  A|fim  a  rn-bA]  SeAtjcivt),  a5u|*  5Abuf  Afi 
leAC  Iajtt)  be,  a5u|-  cejlsii)  a|i  a  rbup),  Ajup  5luA|nr  iri»J 
I'll3e  c&bijA ;  o|i  V]  V^^}^]  ^o  co]fc  Af3f  acc  ceAcc  Afi 
ceAtji)  SeAnci\]ij. 

jf6,  un70fi|to,  bo  |to|tji)e  SeArjcivp  be(c  ac  moUxb  )|iufAii) 
A3iir  A  l&inje,  A3uf  a  ii&jme,  A3uf  a  ]ieArA,  a3ui'  a  tje^fic, 
A3U|*  A  CAln)ACAlf,  A3Hf  A  CApA|6  ;  A3U]*  AcbeAfic — ''l)iit- 
ufAt;  rT7AC  2lfiu|-AiT).  <t)o  fjl  |rAi5li  picii'i-  2l&ytAimri 
<t)|A  Ab|tAb]*ArD.      2l&|iAi6nurn  b0]rn  cw]."     2l|tA]  t)i|t  le]C- 

6^6    SeApCAT)    All    l^^t    CU    |t]ACC    CluAll)    n)]C    iSojf    T)Aeiri) 

CblAftAip;  A3iif  bti]  oc  bul  ]-eAc  bo^tui'  coA|tbcA,  A5ur 
bo  |iAbA  CiAjtCxr)  Tf]r)  ceA|ibCA,  A3uf  ac  coi;Aiftc  jftufAi) 
A3uf  SeAOCiii)  ^0]t  A  tbun).  2l)6fi  iij  fcel,  A|i  C]A|i'At), 
o]r)eAC  obiiAifte  bo  b^cA6,  A3ur  ac  fur  2l|xb  OIIatt) 
6llteAi;i)  Aji   muiij    ]tj    CA]c.       Bu],  b|r),    CAejt  A]cleA3CA 

lA]tU]r)TJ    A   n^-b&l    1)A  CeAT)CA]ft],    A3Uf    cue    CfApiVT)    uytcufi 

Abrbuft,  uftrbeifUAC  bot)  cac,  cu  ca^iIa  tja  CAeb,  cu  |t]ACC 
]r)  CAeb  Ajt  A]ll,   cu  |to  ^ACu]b  C]X)  A^nja^t).     'Co]\i[]r)'5]^^T 

'  The  Cat.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  known  languages  the  term 
for  ecu  is  the  same,  with  some  slight  variations.  In  Irish  or  Gaelic,  Welch, 
Cornish,  Armoric  and  Anglo-Saxon  the  generic  name  is  cat ;  in  French,  chat ; 
Icelandic  or  Swedish,  latt ;  Danish,  kat ;  German,  katze  ;  Latin,  catus ;  Italian, 
gatta  ;  Spanish,  ffato  ;  Russian,  kofte  ;  Polish,  kotka  ;  Turkish,  ktli ;  Teutonic, 
katt ;  Persian,  kitt ;  Javanese,  cota ;  Georgian,  kata,  &c. 

"  The  wild  cat  of  the  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  considered  as  the  original 
stock  of  all  the  races  of  the  domestic  cats.  In  Egypt  the  first  domestication 
of  the  cat  took  place,  where  they  were  great  favourites.  There  were  severe 
laws  enacted  there  against  those  who  killed,  or  even  Ul-treated,  this  animal. 
They  carried  their  notions  so  far  as  to  be  ridiculous  ;  for  they  actually  wor- 
shipped them  as  their  gods,  made  great  lamentations  at  their  death,  and  buried 
them  (according  to  Uerodotus)  with  great  pomp." 

"  The  cat  kind  are  not  less  remarkable  for  the  sharpness  and  strength  of 
their  claws,  which  thrust  forth  from  their  sheath  when  they  seize  their  prey, 
than  for  the  shortness  of  their  snout  and  the  roundness  of  their  head.     Their 
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tremely  vindictive,  quick,  purring,  glare-eyed;  and  lie 
came  towards  them  in  that  similitude.  He  passed  amongst 
them  generally,  but  did  not  stop  till  he  came  to  the  place 
where  Shanchan  was.  He  took  hold  of  him  by  one  arm, 
jerked  him  on  his  back,  and  he  proceeded  by  the  same  way 
(he  had  come),  for  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to 
come  for  Shanchan. 

Shanchan,  however,  had  now  recourse  to  flattery  of 
Irusan,  praising  his  leap,  his  progress  in  his  running,  his 
power,  strength,  and  activity ;  and  he  said,  "  Hirusan, 
son  of  Arusan,  of  the  race  of  faigli  Jithise  (probably  the 
remnant  of  the  food  of  the  otter) ;  I  invoke  God  between 
you  and  me ;  I  implore  him  to  deliver  me."  But,  how- 
ever, Shanchan  was  not  let  down  until  they  reached  Clon- 
macnois  of  St.  Kieran.  As  they  were  passing  by  the  door 
of  the  forge,  in  which  forge  Kieran  happened  to  have  been, 
he  beheld  Irusan  with  Shanchan  on  his  back,  and  he  said  : 
"It  is  a  great  pity  that  Guaire's  hospitality  should  be 
tarnished,  and  there  goes  the  chief  Bard  of  Erin  on  the 
back  of  the  cat."  There  was  at  the  time  a  flaming  bar  of 
iron  held  by  the  pincers,  and  Kieran  made  a  fortunate 
brave  throw  at  the  cat,  with  which  he  hit  him  on  the  flank, 
and  it  passed  out  on  the  other  side,  and  left  him  lifeless.' 

teeth  are  very  formidable,  but  their  greatest  force  lies  in  their  claws,  and  their 
gripe  is  so  tenacious  that  nothing  can  open  it." 

"The  mouse  seems  to  be  their  favourite  game  ;  and  although  the  cat  has  the 
sense  of  smelling  in  but  a  mean  degree,  it,  nevertheless,  knows  those  holes  in 
which  its  prey  resides." 

"  The  wild  cat,  in  its  savage  state,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  house  cat ; 
and  its  fur  being  longer,  gives  it  a  greater  appearance  than  it  really  has  ;  ita 
head  is  bigger,  and  face  flatter ;  and  the  teeth  and  claws  much  more  formidable  ; 
its  muscles  very  strong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine." 

"  In  the  ej'cs  of  cats  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  pupil  is  so  consi- 
derable, that  the  pupil,  which  by  day-light  .appears  narrow  and  small,  like  the 
black  of  one's  nail,  by  night  expands  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye-ball, 
and,  as  every  one  must  have  seen,  their  eyes  seemon  tire." 


SeAtjcArj  be,  a5uc  AcbeAjtc  bpeicnt  ije|rbe.  2t)i»  hjaIUcc 
Aft  ji)  U|ri)  cue  itj  cu|tcu|t  n^,  A^i  fe.  Ci6oij  ?  A|t  C|A|t^tj. 
21  olcuf  leAtT)  3AIJ  TTju  IfejceAt)  le  fjjftui-At)  bonj  ]ce,  aji  5u 
rTj-beA6  ]tj  "CitorpSAn)  oc  Ae|tA&  5bwA]|tj ;  o]\  bo  bu6  peA|t|i 
l["?3"A||te  b'Ae|iA6  ^tjA  it?e  pejtj  a  TT?-beACAi6,  A3Uf  e]f|urT) 
5A1J  AeftA6.  Sljuf  ce^c  itoirbe  3u  <t)u|tlu|- ;  A3uf  bo  b'^ijl 
le  n7A]C]b  CooijAcc  T^a]Ic]  bo  cuji  jtif,  A3uf  tjiji  3Ab|*um 
P03  t)A  pA]lce  o  oeoc  bjb;  A3ui*  c&]c  co  b|tu]5|o  t)a  'Cftori)- 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  cat  is  given  merely  as  illustrating,  in  some 
measure,  the  description  of  this  animal,  written  so  many  centuries  ago  by  the 
author  of  the  present  tract. 

The  cat,  so  strangely  associated  with  the  idolatry  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  was 
not  overlooked  in  the  Fetichism  which  so  intimately  entered  into  the  Celtic 
mythology.  The  supernatural  attributes  belonging  to  the  animal  in  tha 
Druidic  system  have,  in  many  instances,  survived  the  fall  of  that  religion,  and 
descended  in  the  folk  lore  of  our  peasantry.  The  late  Csesar  Otway,  a  clos« 
observer  and  diligent  gleaner  of  the  reliques  of  ancient  Irish  sui)erstition9  has, 
in  his  Ejris  and  Tyrawley,  preserved  a  notable  instance  of  the  weird  character 
and  magical  influences  of  this  mysterious  animal.  He  says  : — "  Cats  are  sup- 
posed to  be  but  too  often  connected  with  witchcraft,  and  to  lend  their  outward 
forms  to  familiar  spirits.  The  timorous  respect  the  people  have  for  them  is 
increased  by  the  fact  of  their  frequent  and  numerous  meetings,  to  which  they 
come,  from  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  are 
often  in  the  assembly.  The  parliament  place  is  generally  on  these  occasions 
under  a  haystack ;  and  as,  like  another  great  house  of  congress,  their  delibe- 
rations are  in  the  night,  their  discoorse  is  as  loud  as  it  is  vehement ;  what  they 
debate  about  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  matters,  no  doubt,  of  grave  import  to 
the  feline  polity, — war  and  commerce,  ways  and  means,  the  falling  off  of 
followers,  the  increase  of  rats,  the  shortening  of  tails,  much  arguing  at  any 
rate  about  raising  the  wind,  for  Erris  cats  are  known  to  have  the  power  of 
creating  a  storm,  or  causing  a  calm ;  and  this  supposition  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  cats  being  observed  scratching  the  leg  of  a  stool  or  table,  or 
any  upright  thing  within  their  reach,  previous  to  a  gale  of  wind,  looking 
most  knowingly  and  consciously  the  whole  time,  and  frequently  accompanying 
their  exercise  with  most  melancholy  mews.  The  storm  which  succeeds  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  this  feline  proceeding,  which  is  looked  on  as  an  in- 
cantation, insomuch,  that  the  moment  a  cat  is  observed  to  commence  this 
^c^atching,  it  is  immediately  struck  at  with  a  stick,  or  tongs,  or  any  other 
weapon  within  reach  ;  it  is,  moreover,  assaulted  with  a  clap  of  curses  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  (and  the  Irish  is  a  magnificent  cursing  language)  to  cats 
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Shiinchan  dismounted  from  him,  and  he  uttered  a  vin- 
dictive expression.  "  My  curse  on  the  hand  that  gave  tiiat 
thi'ow,"  said  he.  "  Why  so?'*  asked  Kieran.  "  I  am  so 
dissatisfied  that  I  have  not  been  let  go  with  Irusan  to  be 
eaten  by  him,  that  thereby  the  great  Bardic  Association 
might  satirize  Guaire ;  for  I  would  rather  that  Guaire 
would  be  satirized  than  that  I  should  live  and  he  not 
satirized."  He  then  proceeded  to  Durlus  where  the 
nobility  of  Connaught  desired  to  welcome  him,  but  he 
would  not  have  a  kiss  or  welcome  from  any  of  them ;  he 

under  the8e  circumstances.  As  soon  as  tlie  storm  begins  to  rise,  all  the  avail- 
able cats  are  seized,  and  placed  under  a  metal  pot,  and  there  held  in  durance 
vile,  until  they  resort  to  the  exercise  of  their  power  in  causing  a  calm.  Now, 
not  only  is  this  power  universally  allowed,  but  what. is  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance, this  power  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  the  cat's  owner.  The  following 
story  will  evince  that  the  feline  theory  is  wrought  out  into  practice,  and  the 
practitioner  must  have  her  full  credit  for  her  ready  wit,  and  good  luck  to  her 
with  it. 

"  Not  very  long  ago,  a  vessel  was  detained  for  some  time  in  Blacksod  Bay ; 
during  the  time  of  the  delay,  the  skipper  became  intimate  with  and  engaged 
the  affections  of  a  girl  named  Catty  Kane.  But  when  his  vessel  was  ready 
for  sea,  the  roving  blade,  with  all  a  sailor's  inconstancj',  hoisted  his  sails,  and 
he  put  out  to  sea,  never  intending  to  see  the  fair  one  more.  But  Catty  know 
a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  and  had  recourse  to  her  cat.  And  now  the  brig  is 
put  into  all  her  trim  to  clear  the  bay,  but  in  vain ;  the  wind  blows  a  hurricane 
in  her  teeth,  and  back  she  must  come  to  her  old  anchorage.  From  this  time 
forth,  day  after  day,  the  captain  used  all  possible  skill  to  get  out  of  harbour, 
but  as  often  as  he  weighs  anchor  he  is  driven  back  again ;  and  Catty  under- 
stands the  management  of  her  cat  so  well,  that  the  brig  iniist  just  come  in  for 
shelter  close  to  the  poor  girl's  residence.  This  continued  for  many  months, — 
the  cargo  is  spoiling, — what  is  he  to  do?  Why,  as  the  captain  finds  it  im- 
possible to  quit  Catty,  he  must  needs  marry  her  ;  and  so,  taking  her  and  her 
cat  on  board,  and  doing  all  decently,  next  day,  with  a  fair  wind  and  flowing 
sheet,  he  ean  and  does  bid  adieu  to  Erris  ! !  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  spin- 
sters in  the  other  portions  of  the  Queen's  dominions  have  not  the  art  of  Catty 
Kane  in  managing  her  grimalkin  ;  many  a  sweet  thing  that  is  now  in  danger 
of  turning  sour,  might  be  thus  saved  from  passing  into  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation." 
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lufA  i)A  fleA6Ai3ri  o|t|to. 

21  bub^ittc  ?t)A|tbi^o  n^ucA^&e  Aeij  bo  lo  a  tj-3leAt)i)-it)- 
fc<xil.  )r  pAbA  o  bo  5eAlluf  bul  bo  6i5aiIc  it)  cujjtc  p]t)rj 
Aft  ]t}  "Cftonj^^jib.  't)o]5  11'  ATblA|5  buf  2^Apb{vi7,  bA  TjAerrj 
A5ur  bA  pi\|6,  A5ur  bA  ^]\]  A3ur  bA  peAft  pttiriic|5i  t)Ai5eAb 
coiccint)  be  A  Tj-ollOO-ifj-fCAil ;  a5ih-  pA  beA|ibbftacAiit  bo 

5b«Aim  be ;  A3uf  ir^  bo  poiftsAb  3"^!^]  ^r  s^c  o-fecA- 

CAi|t ;  A3U|*  ife  bo  ca^-^u]X)  le]f"  t^I^^")  um  |i|3i  Corjt^Acc 
b'pA^A]!  bo  ;  A3ur  V^r  5<^c  rv\^m^  bo  t)(c  5"A|n]>  Tl'e  2t)Ati- 
bAi)  bo  leAf  Ai3eA6  be  ;  ^3^T  ^^  ^'^3  ^iM"!'  ^°  *t^l^  be. 

'CA]r)]C  CO  bfiui3it)  T)A  C|tort)6i\]n))  lAjtArt),  A3it^*  AC  ceAcc 
b'ltJnr^lbe  T)A  b|tui3t)e  bo  cajiIa  bAr)t)CfiAcc  t)A  c|tom6^]TT)e 
bo  A3  innl^b  a  livrb  Afin  cobuyt ;  a3uj*  a  y]  c&Ab  bcAi) 
cajiIa  bo  2t)eA6b  v&]^]i>  lf)3eAo  SeAnc^]t) ;  a3u]*  beATjtj- 

"is^'^r  ^!'  ^3"r  n^rnuis^Ar  c^ic  i  nj-buj  bttui3in  d^ 

cftotDbAitbe  ?  430)3  A  occIa|3,  ol  2l)eA6b  T)e|c]3,  11'  ">'Mt^" 
eACAiji  bA]  01)  C15  A|iA  beAcui5(]*  o  tjac  A]tt)e  bufc  b|iH|3]t) 
T)A  ^|l0^)6^^Tbe,  A3uf  t)ac  cuAlu]f  a  fcelA  A3u|'  a  ceol. 
Ml  be  y\r)  pA  beAjtA  bArr?  e,  A|t  2t)AitbAt),  acc  TpucAi&eACc 
]y  ojtb  bAiu;  A5af  bo  cluitj|tt)  co  pA5ui)t)  5AC  bu]i)e  a  t*05a 
ceojl  If  11)  bfiu]3ii)  f]D.  N|  ^A^Aot),  Aft  2t)eA8b,  njurjA  b]A 
A  cA|tAb|tA6  fte  be]Cf|  A3uf  jie  beAlA6A]t).  21ca  ti)u  ca- 
|tAb|xA6  ye]})  |te  bejCfi,  Afi  2t)Ajtbat),  x  feAr)rb^cA]|t  ttjpa 
rt)u  3iUa  iA|i  TT)-ua  f ileAb  ifibe. 

"Caitjic  9X^A]\h'^r)  co  ceAC  pA  cftom^Airbe,  A3uf  t)i  b'ftjT)- 
f Ai3e  in  bofiAif  oflA^ce  bo  3Ab,  acc  bV)t)rA15e  it)  boftA]^ 
bob'  feAfift  ia&a8  aji  ^t)  n)-b|iu|3it),  A3uf  bo  eip]3  ]t)  cottjIa 

'  A  house  for  general  hospitality.  In  our  annals  there  are  frequent  entries 
about  persons  "  who  kept  houses  of  general  hospitality  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  learned  and  travellers,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  indigent"  The 
persons  who  presided  over  those  establishments  were  called  Biatachs.  They  had 
endowments  and  large  grants  of  lands  from  the  state,  and  hence  arose  the  term 
Biillyhttafih,  so  common  in  Ireland  for  the  name  of  a  townland.  It  appears, 
then,  from  the  text  that  Marvan,  besides  being  a  saint,  prophet,  and  poet,  was 
also  a  Bi'itarh. 
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went  to  the  Bardic  mansion,  where  they  passed  away  the 
time  with  abundance  of  the  best  of  viands  and  in  feasting. 

Marvan,  the  swinelierd,  said  one  day  in  Glen-a-Scail — 
"  It  is  long;  since  I  proposed  going  to  be  avenged  of  the 
great  Bardic  Association  for  the  (loss)  of  the  white  boar." 
Now  Marvan's  position  was  this — He  was  a  saint,  a  prophet, 
and  a  poet ;  and  he  was  a  man  who  kept  a  prime  house  for 
general  hospitality'  in  Glcn-a-Scail.  He  was  brother  to 
Guaire,  and  it  was  he  that  used  to  relieve  Guaire  from  all 
his  difficulties  ;  it  was  he  that  originally  aided  him  in  ob- 
taining the  sovereignty  of  Connaught;  also,  every  wrong 
deed  that  Guaire  committed,  it  was  Marvan  that  redressed 
or  atoned  it,  he  was  moreover  a  zealous  servant  to  God. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  came  to  the  abode  of  the  great 
Bardic  order,  and  on  his  proceeding  to  the  mansion  he 
perceived  the  ladies  of  the  great  Institution  washing  their 
hands  at  the  fountain,  and  the  first  lady  he  met  was  Meave 
Neitigh,  the  daughter  of  Shanchan.  He  saluted  her  and 
enquired  where  was  the  mansion  of  the  great  Bardic  Insti- 
tntion.  "  It  is  evident,  young  man,"  says  Meave  Neitigh, 
"  that  you  have  been  sea-faring  away  from  the  house  in 
which  you  were  reared,  since  thou  knowest  not  where  the 
palace  of  the  great  Bardic  community  is,  nor  heard  of  its 
stories  and  music."  "  That  is  not  what  I  attend  to,"  said 
Marvan,  "but  herding  swine  is  my  calling;  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  informed  that  every  person  obtains  whatever 
music  he  chooses  in  the  palace."  "  He  does  not,"  replied 
Meave,  "  except  he  has  a  connection  with  arts  and  sciences." 
"lam  connected  with  the  arts,"  said  Marvan,  "viz., 
through  the  grandmother  of  my  servant's  wife,  who  was 
descended  from  poets." 

Marvan  arrived  at  the  Bardic  mansion,  and  it  was  not  to 
the  open  door  he  came  but  to  the  best  closed  door  of  the 
building,  and  the  door  rose  open  before  him.     The  manner 
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|toirb<?,  A^iir  ir  An)l<^l6  bo  cuAitofiurtj  ifcCAC  A5uj*  Ut) 
bejutje  A  bftii|C  bo  3Ae]c  le^*;  A5m*  ^]  ]xo]h]  et?  t^-bupje 
irci3  t)AC  ftJ^iuic  u|t|i<vtj  bot)  s^eic  ija  ucc  4)o  ^ipis  T) 
c|iorT78j^iri7  u]le  A  ijAe^ij^eAcc,  A5Uf  bo  ei|ti3  SeAtjciit)  ASuf 
bo  ^]AfipAi5  CIA  cA^ijic  cu]3]  1  t)-A3Ai6  i)A  3Aeiq.  2l|t)tT)- 
^CAf  AC  f  10,  A|t  ^Ajibiit) ;  v]  beA6,  acc  le  SAejc  catjac  ; 
A3uf  bA  6eAfibA6  f  ip  cucuf  njo|t^t)  lirt)  bi.  21  ceAijtj  cacjia 
cei&i  ?  A|t  SeAt)ciM).  )r^A6,  Aft  2t)A|ib^Tj,  bA  pA3uii)t)  a 
beAtjAtb  pttiurt).  2t)A  feA6,  A|t  SeAtjc^rj,  c|teAc  AfA  p\i]t 
A|t  CUf  ?  2lf  VA  ct)Aib  feAr3A,  AJl  ^Ajtbi^t).  )^1|t, 
A|t  SeAijc^tj;  A3U]*  iv  cu  2t)A|tbi)H)  njucAjbe,  j>]i]xvfik]6 
i)]xr)e  A3m*  cAlTT)At)  ?  jt*  nje  CO  be)rt)ii),  A|i  2t)Aitb^o«  CfifeAc 
]t)  fo6  fitj  ojtc?  A|i  SeATjcJitj.  <C)o  cuaIa,  AjX  2QA|tbivt), 
CO  b-|:A5ADJj  3AC  bu]tjt)|  a  ]to5^  ceoil  tjo  eAlAbAtj  Asmbfi, 
A3ur  cADACfA  b']A|tAT6  ttju  |t03A  caIaSat)  o|tu)b.     fo  3ebu, 

A|t  SeAt)CC\T),    njA    ACA    bo    CA|lAbflA6    |te    beAlA6A]t).       2lcA, 

urTjOft]io,  A|t  2t)A|tbAt),  .1.  feAt)tT)<xcAi|t  rbt)A  rT)0  3iUa  }a]i 
nj-uA  piIca6  if]be.  iDo  sebAfA  bo  |t03A  eAlAbAO,  31^  pAb<v 
uA^c  ]])  3Ael  fojr),  a|x  SeAtjc^r) ;  A3Uf  AbAifi  cftec  lu 
caIaSau  11*  i^il  bujc.     H]  peA|t|t  Icattj  eAlAbAi;  bA  b-^ui3|f 

ir  CC|tA|*CA  ItJAf  TT)U    f-^lC    C|t6t)<V]I),    A]t  2t)A|tb^t).        Nj    \)UY^ 

bojb  fo  eAlA6At>  el]  bo  86t)Art)  bujc  ]r)A  f|t),   A|i  SeAtjcSiij. 

"Caija^c  r)A  cn6r)^r)A]3  cucA ;  cjt]  tjAeobAjft  a  Ijt) ;  A3Uf 
bo  b'^il  led  ceAjic  cftotji^u  bo  bet)An),  A3uf  t;i  b©  fl'^  ^^^ 
h\]\  bo  2t)bA|ibiVo,  ACC  cjtotjJit)  |-t)A5Ac;  A5iif  ]y  u]rne  |tuc 

•  Cttotja^t)  ffJASAc.  The  term  Cronan  is  applied  to  a  humming  tune,  a  lullabi, 
and  bass  in  music.  It  also  signifies  the  humming  of  a  bee,  and  the  purring  of 
a  cat,  according  to  the  old  adage,  Ir  Aft  rijACA  leir  peip  5i)|>ieAr  At)  cac  cy^b- 
•)«V0,"  "  it  is  for  his  own  pleasure  that  the  cat  purs,"  which  is  applied  to  any 
person  who  does  an  act  apparently  to  oblige  another,  but  which  is  reallj-  for 
his  own  benefit  or  amusement.  The  word  tpasac,  as  here  used,  means  a  strain- 
ing effort  to  produce  a  bass  or  low  tone  with  continued  shakes.  It  seems  that 
those  engaged  in  singing  the  Cronan  were  a  band  of  chorusers,  and  constituted 
a  part  of  the  bardic  order.     Bunting,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Harp,  states,  that 
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by  which  he  entered  was  thus,  having  the  skirt  of  his 
mantle  full  with  wind,  and  there  was  not  one  within  that  a 
portion  of  the  wind  did  not  blow  into  his  bosom.  The  en- 
tire of  the  great  Bardic  assemblage  rose  up  simultaneously  ; 
Shanchan  also  rose  and  enquired  who  it  was  that  came  to 
him  against  the  wind.  "  You  are  mistaken  in  that,"  said 
Marvan,  "  it  is  not  so,  but  with  the  wind  I  came,  and  in 
proof  thereof  I  have  brought  much  of  it  along  with  me.'' 
"  Is  it  a  contention  you  desire  to  enter  upon  ?"  asked  Shan- 
chan. "  It  is,"  answered  Marvan,  **  if  I  get  any  to  con- 
tend with  me."  "If  so  then,"  replied  Shanchan,  "say 
from  what  did  the  first  cause  originate?"  "  From  blind 
nuts,"  answered  Marvan.  "  True,"  said  Shanchan,  "  and 
art  thou  Marvan  the  swineherd,  chief  prophet  of  heaven 
and  earth?"  "I  am,  indeed,"  replied  Marvan.  "What 
is  thy  pleasure  ?"  asked  Shanchan.  "  I  heard,"  replied 
Marvan,  "  that  every  person  gets  his  choice  of  music  or  of 
arts  from  you,  and  I  am  come  to  ask  my  choice  of  the 
arts."  "  You  shall  obtain  that,"  said  Shanchan,  "if  you 
can  show  your  relationship  to  the  arts."  "  I  can  do  so," 
said  Marvan,  "  namely,  that  the  grandmother  of  my  ser- 
vant's wife  was  descended  from  poets."  "  You  shall  obtain 
your  choice  of  the  arts,  though  very  remote  is  your  con- 
nection with  them,"  said  Shanchan,  "  and  say  what  art  is 
it  you  prefer."  "  I  desire  no  better  at  present  than  as  much 
Cronan  (a  monotonous  chaunting  tune  often  used  as  a 
lullabi)  as  I  like,"  says  Marvan.  "  It  is  not  easier  for  these 
to  perform  any  other  art  for  thee  than  that,"  says  Seanchan. 
The  Cronan  performers  came  to  them,  thrice  nine  was 
their  number,  and  they  wished  to  perform  the  regular  Cro- 
nan. That,  however,  w^as  not  what  Marvan  desired,  but  the 
bass  (or  hoarse)  Cronan  ;'  and  the  reason  he  chose  that  was, 

"  the  rude  species  of  counterpoinl,  aecompanjing  the  air  of  Ballinderrv.  is  called 
its  Crvnoii  by  the  inhabitants." 
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bo  T^o^A]!)  eirepj  a^  feA^^  3u  TD-bftifbi  a  c]i)r),  ajui*  a  co|*a, 
A5uf  A  tt)ii|t;il;  A3Uf  cu  n^AS  SiftT^I  ^  t)-ai)J^I  ua6a  ]0A  o'r) 
cftonivt)  ceAjir. 

Baca|i,  b]t),  i}A  t]\]  t)Aet)bA]fi  ac  c|t6r)i^T)  ^o't)  fAtbujl 
1*1 1),  A3uf  ir)  CAT)  bo  ^ob|iAiC]|*  ]*cu|t  if  At)T)  Acbei|ieA6 
2t)AftbAt) : — b6i)Ai6  A|t  yi\]t  C|tot)(\]i)  bCi]r)r)  ttjaji  bo  5eAll- 
AbAfi.  Ba  yc]t  A  c&Aboiit  r)A  z]\]  T)AeijbAifi ;  A5Uf  bo  jA[t 
2l)A|ib^r)  Afi)!'  c|i6t)At)  bo  b6r)ATT)  bo,  asuj*  t)]  |:]tic  acc  Aet) 
tjAet)bA|i  eAfbA6AC  bA  ^[ieA5ftA  ;  a5u|*  ]]•  Sifitte  bo  bACAjx 
X&]V  OCA  co|t  iT)Aic  ijA  C|ii  tjACTjbAni  ttoiTTje ;  A5uf  AcbeAyic 
2t)Aitbai),  bcrjAib  A|^i  f^jc  C|t6t)(\it)  bu(ntj.  2lcbeA|ic  ogac 
ll*ci3  jcA  frjteA5iiA8  : — 4Do  ■^er)^]t)\)  p<?n)  eAlA6At)  buic,  a 
2l)bAjtb:\it).  CiA  cbiiTA?  A|i  2l)A]ibsM).  2t)iri  'DaoI  t)::]!- 
eA&,  oUati)  l,Ai5eAi)n'  C^iec  at)  caIaSaij  bo  5er)cA  6Am  ? 
A^i  2l)Afib^t7.       CoAi-biirbUAC  rn^]t  nje,   Aft  DacI  builcAb. 

]j)    TDAIC    cbu]*A     ll'll)     COA|tb    |*lt)  ?    Aft    2l)Aftb;\I).       H]     CUffl- 

irfbfft  oftArn  cefi'b  i)ac  ^ruAffcel,  Ajuf  x)]  ciiffiCAb  H'Cf^ 
ceffb  piAfflecuf  fi)  CfiotTjbari)  uflf;  A5Uf  irjofrri  bAtt),  Afi 
<DAel  bufleA6, — cfi6c  ft)  njAic  puAfft  buftje  a  caIah)  a5ui* 
tjAc  T^UAfft  ^fA ;  A5uf  cufc  ]i)  bA  c|tAi)b  tjAc  ceic  A  nj-bAftfi 
5lAf  bfb  T)o  5u  cftfOAfc;  A5Uf  cftec  jt}  befcbeAcb  bff  ]f|t) 
f A^lf,  A3uf  ife  ]f  bA6A6  bo  a  buAfi)  Af^rj  fAfle,  A5uf  ]xe 
If  beACA6  66  a  cuft  at)t)  ;  A5Uf  CfteAC  ]t)  c-Afun)|t)  bff  fffi) 
ceftjfb,  A5Uf  Afe  if  lofCA6  bo  a  buAitj  Affbf,  A3iif  Afe  ff 
beACA6  bo  A  cuft  ]X)\)ze. 

2lf  njAfc  t)A  ceAfbA  fft),  a  "iDbAefl  Suflfb,  Aft  2^Aftb^i), 
^3"r  51^  n)Afc  fuAifceUcfA  ^ac.      jf-e  tj]  fuAffi  bufijf  a 

CAlnjAft),    A5Uf  T)AC  fUATfl  OfA  .1.  A    f!X]t  bO    CfSffltJA,    Oft  1)] 

'  All  sources  of  information  in  Natural  History  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  trace  of  this  sea  animal,  but  all  to  no 
effect ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  been 
a  verj-  odd  fish.  The  story  of  the  Salamander  is  well  known.  In  Walker's 
dictionary  he  is  described  as  "  an  animal  supposed  to  live  in  the  fire;"'  but  it 
seems  that  in  the  time  of  Marvan  they  believed  the  storv  as  a  fact. 
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in  the  hope  that  they  might  break  their  heads,  feet  and 
necka,  and  that  their  breathing  might  the  sooner  be  ex- 
hausted by  it  than  by  the  regular  Cronan. 

The  three  nines  were  singing  tiie  Cronan  after  that  man- 
ner ;  and,  whenever  they  wished  to  stop,  it  was  then  that 
Marvan  would  say — "  Give  us  as  much  of  the  Cronan  as 
we  desire  in  accordance  with  your  promise."  The  three 
nines  soon  became  exhausted,  and  Marvan  again  desired 
that  more  of  the  Cronan  should  be  sung  for  him.  Nine 
of  them,  who  were  inefficient,  only  answered  to  his  call, 
and  these  continued  a  shorter  time  to  sing  it  than  the  three 
nines  previously ;  and  Marvan  said — "  Perform  as  much 
Cronan  as  we  desire." 

A  person  within,  in  answer  to  him,  said — "  I  will  perform 
an  art  for  thee,  0  Marvan."  ""Who  art  thou?"  says 
Marvan.  "lam  Dael  Duileadh,  Professor  of  Leinster." 
"  What  is  the  art  thou  wouldst  perform  for  me?"  asked 
Marvan.  "  I  am  a  good  disputant  (or  wrangler),"  said 
Dael  Duileadh.  "  Thou  wilt  not  propose  to  me  a  question 
that  I  will  not  solve ;  and  there  is  not  a  problem  which  I 
would  propose,  that  the  entire  of  the  great  bardic  association 
could  solve;  and  do  thou  tell  me,"  said  Dael  Duileadh, 
"  what  goodness  did  man  find  on  the  earth  which  God  did 
not  find  ?  Which  are  the  two  trees  whose  green  tops  do  not 
fade  till  they  become  withered  ?  What  is  the  animal  which 
lives  in  the  sea-water,  whose  drowning  it  would  be  if  taken 
out  of  the  sea-water,  and  whose  life  would  be  preserved  by 
putting  him  into  it  ?  And  what  is  the  animal  which  lives 
in  the  fire,  and  whose  burning  it  would  be  if  taken  out  of  it, 
and  whose  life  would  be  preserved  by  putting  him  into  it?"' 

"  These  are  good  problems,  Dael  Duilidh,"  said  Marvan, 
"  and  though  excellent  I  will  solve  them.  That  which  man 
found  on  earth,  and  which  God  did  not  find,  is  his  sufficiency 
of  a  Lord ;  for  there  has  not  been  a  man,  be  he  never  so 
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t'<\]r)\c  bA  olciif  rj*  6a  ^CAbiif  bu]\)\  rT}ui)v\  fr^SAb  fe  a  f*«^ic 
bo  qsirtpA  fAesAlbA  ijac  fui5eA6  fe  Hi  ^)e]n)e  A5ur  caI- 
njAT)  Tt)A|t  ci3eA|ttjA;  Ajuf  tj]  rnA^t  r]t)  bo  <DbiA,  t)]  ^uAiti 
fe  A  fA^c  bo  ci3ijti)A  jtiATt),  o)t  Afe  pe]t)  115  Ci5iftt)A  of  da 
ci3i|ii)Aib.  2lfiAC  11)  bA  cfiAijij  t)AC  z^]z  A  n7-bA|t|i  sIai* 
b]b  .1.  60  HofA,  A5Uf  7*1^  Si6eAi)3  a  T)-Ann7At)A  .i.  cuileAijt) 
A3uf  ]ubA|i.  2lfe  ]o  beAcbAcb  bAtt  Ab  bA6A&  a  buAitj  Af]n 
n)u]|i  3oin?  2lb|tAeiT)  a  aio")  ;  <x3uf  Afe  ^i)  beAcb^c  bAjtub 
lofCAft  A  buA]r)  AfiD  ceiT)e  T^e3]Uuf  a  ceAb  Aiort),   A3Uf 

SAlTDA!)bA|l    A    A]t)rn    A1)1U5  J     ASUf    If    6     |-]I)     puAfclAS    1JA 

ceAfb  bo  cui|tif  0|iurD,  a  *t)bAeil  bufl^S,  A|i  2t)A|tbai). 

SDu  corT)Ai|tce  trofic  A  pfi|tt)p^|6  v]n)e  A3uf  CAlrijATj,  Aft 
<DAel  bufleAS;  t)A  bf  6An)fA,  A3uf  t)]  bjA  bu]c  TJUftrjo. 
^DeoAjS  mu  f^ic  C|i6t)^it)  bATb,  A  t\xon)^^}n},  A|t  2^A]tbjvt;. 

<Do  ^iteASAfft  tjftAc  boTj  clei|i  b^*  ^"S^V  AcbeAftr  : — *Do 
5ei)f  A  eAlA6AT)  bujc,  A]t  |*e.  C]a  cu  t^&it)  ?  a|i  ^^Ajib^w. 
Oipcije  AicbeATijuiij  n)ii*i,  Ayi  ye,  OllArb  "CuaS  2t)urpAi). 
Cfiec  Atj  caIaSai)  bo  ^ex)A]\K  Satt)  ?  a|i  2QA|ibAij.  )f  uituj-A 
bAti)  eAlAbAtj  ri)Air  bo  betjArb  bu]c,  0|t  ]yAtv  feAfAC  pijt 
eolAC.  )y  boi3  lirr)f a,  A]t  2t)A|tbi^i),  516  fr^bA  buiue  AfDri)- 
f ]f AC  A  C]5  tjA  c|torT)6ikirbe  ijac  pu]l  &ib  ufle  fetj  x)-bu]r)]  if 
AiDttjpeAf A131  11JA  cufA.  C1800  ?  A|t  OiTictje.  *t)iAf  ^eAft 
^t)  AeiD^eAcc  oc  CACA1316  bo  rboA,  A3uf  3ai)  ^if  ccACCAUt 
61b  ACACfAj  A3Uf  A  i*iAc  ]\j  bAftA  freA|i  fit)  TDAC  |ti5  "pinb- 
folcAis,  A3ur  n}AC  "prtAi3ib  OAiitiije  .i.  bAlcA  "Sh^^m  ', 
A3uf  f All  oiit  fuAituif  o  3buAiiti  cue  f  1  f ftj  bot)  bA|tA  feAft 
6ib,  A5U1*  cue  fi  bo  clAiSeAtT)  bo't)  p]]x  ^]l].  <t)o  &iiti5 
Oijicoe  2licbeAtDun),  Asuf  bo  fee  a  f  aiI  out  A3Uf  a  cIai6- 

eAlb,    A3Uf  X)]  fUAlft    CeACCAft    61b    A131,    A3U1'    O  tJAC  fUAl|t 

AfbeAjtc ;— Aft  bo  conjAntee  bAib  a  ppirbfAib  ijinje  A3Uf 

'  Tht  Yew  and  Ike  Holly.     See  Appendix,  No.  II. 

*  The  foregoing  phrases  are  idiomatic,  and  literally  mean  "  My  protection  be 
upon  thee,"  &c.,  and  "  Be  not  unto  me,  and  I  shall  not  be  unto  thee  any  more  ?' 
or,  as  the  child's  bargain  would  have  it,  "  Let  me  alone,  and  111  let  thee  alone 
henceforth." 
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bad  or  so  good,  who,  if  he  could  not  find  hia  sufticiency  of 
an  earthly  lord,  would  find  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth 
to  be  his  Lord,  because  He  is  himself  Lord  of  lords.  The 
two  trees  whose  green  tops  do  not  fade  are  Eo-Rosa  and 
Fidh-Sidheang,  namely,  Holly  and  Yew.'  The  animal, 
whose  drowning  it  is  to  take  him  out  of  the  sea,  is  named 
Gnim-Abraen  ;  and  the  beast,  whose  burning  it  is  to  take 
him  out  of  the  fire,  is  Tegillus,  which  was  its  original  name, 
and  its  name  at  present  is  Salmandar.  And  these  are  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  you  proposed  to  me,  Dael  Duilidh," 
said  Marvan.  "  I  crave  thy  mercy,  prime  prophet  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  said  Dael  Duilidh  ;  **  Ask  me  no  question  and 
I'll  ask  thee  no  more  questions."'*  "  Perform  as  Inuch 
Cronan  for  me  as  I  desire,  ye  great  bardic  association," 
Bays  Marvan. 

One  of  the  bardic  body  answered  him  and  said : — "  I  will 
perform  an  art  for  thee,"  says  he.  "Who  art  thou?"  says 
Marvan.  "  I  am  Oircne  Aitheamuin,"  says  he,  "Professor 
of  Thomond."  "  What  art  wilt  thou  perform  for  me  ?" 
asked  Marvan.  "  It  is  easy  for  me  to  perform  a  good  art 
for  thee,  for  I  am  skilful  and  highly  learned."  "  It  is  clear 
to  me,"  says  Marvan,  that,  though  many  an  ignorant  per- 
son there  be  in  the  house  of  the  great  bardic  association, 
there  is  not  of  the  entire  one  person  more  ignorant  than 
thyself."  How  so  ?"  said  Oircne.  "  There  are  two  men 
paying  their  addresses  to  thy  wife,  and  thou  knowest  neither 
of  them  ;  and  these  two  men  are  the  son  of  the  king  Find- 
fhaltaigh  (of  fair  hair),  and  the  son  of  Fraigid  Dairine,  that 
is,  the  foster-son  of  Guaire ;  and  the  gold  ring  which  thou 
receivedst  from  Guaire,  she  has  given  it  to  one  of  them, 
and  she  gave  your  sword  to  the  other  man."  Oircne  Aith- 
emuin  arose,  looked  for  his  gold  ring  and  sword,  and  he 
discovered  he  had  neither  of  them  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  find 
them,  he  said : — "  I  beseech  thy  mercy,  0  prime  prophet 


CAlmAO,     t)A   1)|   iSArt)    A^ur    l)|    l)|U   MlIC    DJOr   11)6.        Nl    b|ll,     t\|t 

^A|ib2ki),   A5U|'  bot)CAii  mu  fa|c  ctiouAjn  &Art>. 

<t)0  tlAlfe    DPAC    IVin    bltUI^ID    bo    -^00    reft)    (^AlA^An  MlIC 

Aft  t*j-  ^1*'^  ^"  V^}^y  ■  ^^  '2t)A|ibAi).  CftjnlAic  CA|ll|6e 
n)iri»  <'^T^  ri-  Cftfec  ID  GAlAbAO  bo  jet^CA  6An)  ?  Aft  21)a|i- 
b^t).     21d  eAlAbAD  \y  ua||*Ii  a^x  bic,  Aft  ft)  cAflleAc,  A5uf 

IJAC  feCCA|t  ftf,    T)A    Ab,     t)A    CAfCOb,    t)A    pA^A  bO  Setjuri}  t)A 

becrTjujf  .1.  bo  fAfc  lATjAnjDAif  bo  &et)iiri7  biifc.  jf  bojj 
\]i)r),  A|t  2DA]tb^T),  5Uft  ftjrbuft)  leACfA  ]n  cefftb  fjij  fi)  cad 
&o  bA6u]f  AC  o]cyce]tr),  ]t)  cAij  ]f  a  CAfCfcefrrj  Af  fnn^Afi) 
leAC  bl-  2Da6  rT7f|'f,  Aft  2UA|ibAT),  ^t)  ^y]  t)AC  beAftijAf  Af 
rn'oicfceiTT}  T)]  bfT)5eAT)  An?  f*efi)fceim  |te  cp]oi}AfiftAcc 
CAeil|ieAT)5AC,  c|tofn)fliAfCAC,  CAiUf5f  n^Aft  cbufA.  2l)u 
coit)Ai|tce  |:o|ic,  a  pftfrD^Ajb  r)]xx)^  a5u|*  CAltt)Ai),  i)a  b]  &att), 
A3Uf   tj]   biu   bufc.      N]    bfA,   Aft  ?t)A|tb^p,   A^uy  b6At)CA|t 

n)\l  f A^C  C]t6T)^fTJ  bAtT). 

<t)o  5et)fA,   Ajt  ^eA]t  lfcf3,   eAlASAt)    bufc.     CfteAb    ft) 

eAlA&AT}  ?    A|t    ^t)A|tbAT),    A5U|*    CfA    CU    p6ft)  ?       OUatT)    rt^AfC 

n)fff  jtett}  cefftb  peio  ac  SeATjc^t)  .i.  CAfrpAcl  cftufCfftf 
rt)'AiT)m.  ')^iApftAi5in7  6]c  a  CbAftrjAeil,  A]t  2t)Aftbi^n : — 
C|iec  AfA  ^ftic  It)  cftufCTfteAcc,  rjo  c]ix  bo  T^fijbf  ]r)  cfeAb 
bJki) ;  t)0  CfA  ]x  cufCA  bo  |t]t)t)eA6  cftufc  tda  rfrppikr)  ?     N^ 

^eACAjtfA  ffl),    A    pftimpAfS,    A|t    CAflijAel.       <t)o  peAbUftfA, 

A|t  2^A|tbi^i);  A5U]*  Acbeyt  pftfucfA  be.  LAt^Atbuftj  bu] 
•peACC  T)Aill  .1.  2J3acuoI  ttjac  2t)fbiiol,  A5uf  Caija  CIua6- 
njoft  A  beAt) ;  A3uf  cue  a  be  At)  f:iiAC  bo,  A5uf  bo  bf  ac 
ceicbeAS  itofrpe  Aft  ynti  peA5  A5uf  y'AyAC ;  A5uf  bufffutt) 
T)A  leAt)tT)uft).     2i5uf  lit   bA    t)-beACAf6  ^t)  beAt)  cu  cfiA^j 

Tt)A|tA  CArtJAff,    A5Uf  buf    OC    ffubAl    T)A  CftA5A,    AJUf  pllAffl 

ff  z.A]X]  rnil  tbofft'  Aft  It)  cftAi5,  A3ur  AC  clufo  ri  pOSUfl  t)A 
'  2t)tol  or  tT)]Al,  which  in  the  genitive  makes  ti)fl,  is  a  general  name  for  every 
animal ;  and  the  animals  are  designated  by  additional  terms,  as  njjol  n)6|t,  the 
great  animal,  i.e.  the  whale ;  tijiol  bu)6e,  the  yellow  animal,  or  tpjol  n)U|5e, 
the  animal  of  the  plain,  viz.  the  hare,  &c.  The  whale  is  also  called  n^jol  n)Aj\A, 
a  sea  animal,  which  in  the  plural  make  njfolcA  tijAfiA,  but  more  correctly 
tt)il  ii)AttA. 
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of  heaven  and  earth  ;  do  not  disturb  me  and  I  will  trouble 
thee  no  more."  "  I  will  not,"  said  Marvan,  '•  but  let  ma 
have  a  sufficiency  of  Cronan." 

A  person  in  the  mansion  said : — "  I  will  submit  an  art 
unto  thee,"  said  she.  "Who  art  thou?"  says  Marvan. 
"  I  am  Crinliath  Caillidhe"  (Withered  Hag)  she  replied. 
"  What  is  the  art  thou  wouldst  perform  for  me?"  "  The 
most  noble  of  all  the  arts  in  the  world,  namely,  to  become 
thy  spouse.  "  It  is  evident  to  me,"  said  Marvan,  "  that 
thou  art  an  ill-disposed  old  woman,  and  possibly  had  been 
so  in  your  younger  days,  since  thou  speakest  so  immodestly 
at  this  advanced  period  of  thy  life.  As  for  me,"  said  Mar- 
van, '•  as  I  did  not  wed  in  my  youthful  days,  neither  shall 
I  do  so  now,  particularly  a  withered,  emaciated,  and  de- 
crepid  old  hag  as  thou  art."  "  Be  merciful  to  me,  0  p'^ime 
prophet  of  heaven  and  earth.  Forgive  me,  and  I  shall  say 
no  more."  "  I  will,  said  Marvan,  *•  but  let  a  sufficiency 
of  Cronan  be  performed  for  me." 

"  I  will  perform,"  said  a  man  in  the  house,  "  an  art  for 

thee."     "  What  is  the  art?"  says  Marvan,  "  and  who  art 

thou  ?"     "  I  am  a  good  professor  in  my  art  to  Seanchan, 

and  Casmael  the  harper  is  my  name."     "  I  question  thee, 

Casmael,"  said  Marvan,  "whence  originated  the  science  of 

playing  the  harp ;  who  was  the  first  that  composed  poetry, 

or  whether  the  harp  or  the  timpan  was  the  first  made?" 

"  I  don't  know  that,  prime  prophet,"  said  Casmael.     "  I 

know  it,"  says  Marvan,  and  I  will  tell  it  thee.     In  former 

times  there  lived  a  married  couple  whose  names  were  Mac- 

uel,  son  of  Miduel,  and  Cana  Cludhmor  (or  of  great  fame) 

his  wife.     His  wife,  having  entertained  a  hatred  for  him, 

fled  before  him  through  woods  and  wildernesses,  and  he  was 

in  pursuit  of  her.     One  day  that  the  wife  had  gone  to  the 

strand  of  the  sea  of  Camas,  and  while  walking  along  the 

Btrand  she  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  on  the  strand, 
7 
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rin;  A3ur  ca^dic  a  ^e^n  1?^  &IA13,  asu^  do  cuis  suyi  Ab 
leif  Ai)  b-p05A|t  bo  cu]c  a  co81a6  |:u|tcA,  a3u|-  rei3ib 
|tO]rT)e  }:o'n  b-fi3  coilleA6  bA  corbpocuf  bo,  A3uf*  tio  31^1 
|:ubbA  c\\\x-\z\,  A-^uy  cu||teAf  cebA  b'pe|cib  m  mjl  mSiri 
lt)i)c] ;   A^uf  Afi  i^ir)  ceAb  cpuic  bo  |tonA6  TtjArb. 

213111*  b|T)  bACAft  bA  rhAC   A3  l,Ain7]AC,   B|5Att7ur  .1.  JubAl 

A3Uf  CubAlcAjlJ  A  1)-Ar)rT7At)t)A.       Bu]  TT^AC    bjb    t)A    3Abun)i) 

.1.  'CubAlcA]!?,  A3ur  bo  cu]3  le  T^03u|t  a  6a  opb  int)  ceA|tb- 
CA  3u|t  Ab  coTT)^Ab  ftA]ijt)  A  bubfiAbAji ;  A3ur  bo  suiri""' 
7tAt)t)  A|t  At)  AbbAjt  I'll);  A3uf  }ye  fji)  c&Ab  |tAi)t)  bo  jioijca 
niArb. 

2l)u  cor^AiTtce  VO]\r,  a  pft]TT7^<!^l6  nirbe  A3UI'  CAln)At),  da 
bj  6att}  a3U|*  t)i  bill  bu]c.  Hi  bin,  All  2t)Anb;\i),  a3ui"  b&Ai)- 
CA|i  rnu  f-^ic  citotji^H)  bArt). 

21  bubAiitc  TjeAC  ifci^  ', — ^o  ^^'^f''^  eAUxSAt)  buic,  a 
2t)bAnbaip.  CiA  cu  1:610  ?  Alt  2l)AitbAt;;  A3Uf  cjteAC  id 
eAlA6A  f;uil  A3AC  ?  Coiiice  CeoilbiDTJ  n)'A]x)tvx],  a^  f6, 
ollArb  cimpADACCA  DA  citorD^Aime.  'piA|ritAi3iTD  bib,  a 
Cboiitce  CbeoilbiDD,  Ait  2l)AitbAD ;  C^t^Ac  ida  D3Aiit- 
ceAit  cirDpAD  DAetb  bOD  qrDpAD  A5uf  DA|t  f-eiDD  DAerb  cirn- 
pAD    jtlATD  ?      Ml    pOAbAlt,    UtDOltltO,    A|t    ID    rimpJ^DAC.      21 

'  The  Hai-p  aud  the  Timpan.     See  Appendix,  No.  III. 

•  The  first  vtrse  erer  composed.  The  couplets  of  the  smith's  sledge  and  ham- 
mer when  striking  the  iron  on  the  anvil,  are  familiar  to  the  ears  of  almost 
every  person,  and  are  rather  harmonious  than  the  contrary.  They  sound 
notes  somewhat  similar  to  torn-tee,  torn-tee,  which  occasionally  vary  to  tee-torn, 
tee-tonk,  and  would  be  a  good  guide  for  a  poet  to  follow  in  some  of  his  metres. 
In  Prosody  the  former  would  be  called  Iambus,  or  the  first  syllable  short,  the 
second  long ;  and  the  latter  Trochaeus,  or  first  syllable  long  and  second  short. 

The  passage  in  the  text  recals  to  memory  a  story  once  heard  from  a  Shan- 
aghee,  regarding  four  women  who  contended  in  poetry  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  respective  callings  of  their  husbands,  which  were  those  of  a  weaver,  a 
miller,  a  farmer,  and  a  smith.  The  composition,  as  in  many  such  cases,  wa.s 
extempore,  and  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  smith's  wife  she  sang  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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and  having  lieard  the  sound  of  the  wind  acting-  on  tije  sinews 
of  the  whale,  she  fell  asleep  by  that  sound.  Her  husband 
came  up  to  her,  and  having  understood  that  it  was  by  the 
sound  she  had  fallen  asleep,  he  proceeded  into  an  adjacent 
forest,  where  he  made  the  frame  of  a  harp,  and  he  put 
chords  in  it  of  the  tendons  of  the  whale,  and  that  is  the  first 
harp  that  ever  was  made.' 

And  moreover,  Lamiach  had  two  sons — Bigamus,  namely, 
Jubal  and  Tubalcain.  One  of  them  was  a  smith,  that  is, 
Tubalcain  ;  and  he  conceived  that  the  tones  of  the  two  ham- 
mers in  the  forge  denoted  the  quantities  of  metre,  and  on 
that  measure  he  composed  a  verse,  and  that  was  the  first 
verse  that  ever  was  composed."^ 

"  Be  merciful  to  me,  prime  prophet  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
do  not  annoy  me  and  I  shall  not  annoy  thee."  "  I  will 
not,"  said  Marvan,  but  let  there  be  plenty  of  Cronan  per- 
formed for  me." 

A  person  in  the  mansion  said  : — "  I  will  perform  an  art 
for  thee,  O  Marvan."  "Who  art  thou?"  says  Marvan, 
"  and  what  is  the  art  thou  hast?"  "  Coirche  Ceoilbhinn 
(performer  of  melodious  music)  is  my  name,"  said  he, 
"  Professor  of  Timpanism  to  the  great  Bardic  Institution." 
"  I  question  thee,  Coirche  Ceoilbhinn,"  says  Marvan,  "  why 
is  the  Timpan  called  the  '  Saint's  Timpan,'  and  that  no 
saint  ever  performed  on  a  Timpan  ?"     ''  I  really  do  not 

Niott  cuAUr  pfelT)  ceol  bA  bjtjfje 
M'A  ceACATi  SAjbpe  A5  ulliijus'  5ttei'lle  ' 
U  Uiij-o^b  f^in  A  VA]n)  5AC  bujne, 
1r  1A&  A  bUAlU6  bu]ll'  ATt  Bujlle. 

I  have  not  heard  a  sweeter  music 

Than  four  smiths  making  of  a  griddle ;  • 

Each  man  with  hammer  in  his  hand, 

And  striking  blow  for  blow  in  time. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Handel's  "  Harmonious  Blacksmith"  was  com- 
posed bj'  him  in  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the  smiths'  hammers  in  a  forge 
adjacent  to  where  he  lodged. 
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b6A|irA  ^ft|uc  be,  Aft  2t)Apbivi5  .i.  jt)  cah  bo  ciia|6  Na],  mAC 
tAirijiAcb,  iri')  ^l^c,  |iuc  ffe  m6|i^n  &o  ceoUib  leu*,  A5ur 
|tuc  c\iv\i<\r}  bo  fiit)r)|iA6  ;  A5uf  bo  b]  ttjac  a]5i  &a|i  eol  a 
fe]T)ni  ;  a5U|-  bACA|t  ]y]D  ^}]\c  oftteAc  bu]  it?  bjle  |:oti  nn 
tj-bomAT)  CO  i)-beAcbAi8  Na]  coda  cUitjtj  A^rb] ;  A5up.  bo 
b'^jl  boi)  tDAC  ]v  cimpixt)  bo  bpeic  le^y.  H]  beAjtA,  Ajt 
Nai,  vo  311  ^A5A|t]'A  Iuat;.  )A|tpocc  ]n  mAc  be,  c|teAc  in 
luAj  2lcbeA]ic  Na]  ^Afi  beA5  lei^  ]v  cimpAn  bVinm- 
t)]u5a6  uai6  pfeit).  C)o  TtAC  ^nnjAC  in  Aircib  fit)  bo,  coijaS 
ciTDp^T)  NAei  A  AinrT)  o  I'll)  at)aII  ;  A5111'  1)1  be  fit)  a  beiit- 
cifi,  r)^  ciTt)piKi)Ai5  Air)tbpeAfACA,  acc  cimpivt)  tjAett). 

2t)u  cottjAittce  pO]tc,  A  p|titT)pAi6  tjjrbe  A3u|*  cAltbAi) ;  tjA 
b]  6Atb,  A^uf  T)i  biu  buic  tiiof  tt)6.  Hi  biu.  aji  2t)A|ib^t), 
A3Uf  b&ADCAyt  tT)u  f-^ic  cit6t)<\it)  bAtT) ;  A3uf  bo  ia^i  2t)Aii- 
bivt)  ]t}  cjioij&t)  PA  cpi,  A3Uf  x)]  puAiit. 

Ba  r)C\it  le  SeAt)civo  fit),  a3ui*  o  t)AC  puAitt  t)eAC  ele  bo 
pfteice6itA6  2{)A]\hi<i)  a  bubAHic  co  t)-bit)3r)eA6  feit)  c|tot)ikt) 
bo.  2li*  biDbi  leAtDfA  uAicfi  be,  Ajt  ^^AitbAtj,  it)A  o  3AC 
buit)e  Ajt  bicb-  Ro  cocuib  SeAijcixt)  a  ulcAitj  a  t)-^iitbe, 
A3uf  t)iit  3Ab  2t)Aitbai)  ua6a  acc  cftoo^n  ftjACAc  ;  A3Uf  ]t) 
CAT)  bo  pobiiA6  SeADCixt)  fcu^t  |f  At)t)  A  beiiteAb  2t)Aixb^t), 
b&Ai)Ai&  tt)u  f-i^ic  c|tot)^it)  bArnb-  Ba  v'^ji  le  SeAtjcJit)  fjt), 
A3Uf  fiteAi)3A8  ]io  ceAr)T)  bA  cue  AUt  A3  bet)Aib  it)  citot)^ii) 
fceii)i)i8  A  leAcfuil  CAit  a  citjb  co  ny-hu]  pojt  a  5ttuAi3. 
Oc  cot)Aic  2l)Aitbi^t}  fit)  bo  b'eA3Al  leif  Acbtbuf^t)  b'pASAjl 
o^buAiite;  A3uf  5Abuf  a  pAibift  it)A  6eA|it)A|t)t)  t)-beif, 

'  The  words  Nab,  Noah,  and  f)Aen),  a  saint,  are  so  similar  in  sound,  that  the 
one  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  other ;  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed 
the  error  into  which  the  ignorant  Timpanists  fell  in  misnaming  the  musical 
instrument. 

«  SAbuf  A  pAihiit  lOA  &eAtti)4ii)i)  ij-fteir.  In  the  modern  copy  the  word  for 
5Abur  is  bubAittc,  said.  t)eATti)AiT)i)  is  the  dative  or  ablative  of  bes^ijA, 
which  means  the  right-hand,  and  also  the  act  of  praving,  as  we  learn  from  an 
old  song ;  but  whether  the  writer  meant  to  say  that  Marvan  repeated  his  rosary 
In  his  right-hand,  said  bis  Pater  in  his  right-hand,  or  said  his  Pater  or  praver 
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know/'  replied  the  Timpaniat.  "  1  will  tell  thee,"  said  Mar- 
van  ;  "  it  was  as  follows  : — When  Noah,  the  son  of  Lami- 
ach,  went  into  the  ark,  he  brought  many  musical  instru- 
ments with  him,  and  in  particular  he  brought  a  Timpan, 
and  he  had  a  son  who  was  accustomed  to  play  on  it.  They 
remained  in  the  ark  during  the  time  that  the  deluge  had 
been  over  the  world ;  and  when  Noah  and  his  family  were 
coming  out  of  it,  the  son  wished  to  take  the  Timpan  with 
him.  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  it,*  said  Noah,  '  unless  I  obtain 
a  request.'  The  son  asked  him  what  was  the  request.  Noah 
said  he  would  be  satisfied  by  naming  the  Timpan  after  him- 
self. The  son  granted  him  that  favour,  so  that  the  Timpan 
of  Noah  has  been  its  name  ever  since  ;  and  that  is  not  what 
you  ignorant  Timpanists  call  it,  but  the  Saint's  Timpan."' 

"  Be  merciful  unto  me,  prime  prophet  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  do  not  interfere  with  me,  and  I  shall  interfere  with 
thee  no  more."  "  I  will  not,"  said  Marvan,  "  but  let 
me  have  enough  of  Cronan  performed  for  me  ;"  and  Mar- 
van  called  for  the  Cronan  three  times  and  did  not  obtain  it. 

Seanchan  was  ashamed  of  that,  and  as  he  found  no  other 
person  to  comply  with  Marvan's  request,  he  said  he  would 
himself  perform  the  Cronan.  It  will  be  more  melodious  to 
me  from  thyself,"  said  Marvan,  "  than  from  any  other  per- 
son." Seanchan  raised  his  beard  up  high,  and  Marvan 
would  have  no  other  from  him  than  the  guttural  Cronan. 
Whenever  Seanchan  would  wish  to  cease,  then  would  Mar- 
van say — "  Perform  enough  of  Cronan  for  me."  Seanchan 
was  ashamed  of  that,  and,  by  an  overstrained  effort  of  his 
in  performing  the  Cronan,  one  of  his  eyes  gushed  out  and 
lay  on  his  cheek.  When  Marvan  beheld  that  he  was  afraid 
that  he  might  get  blame  from  Guaire,  and  he  said  his  Pater 
in  his  right  hand,"^  and  he  put  the  eye  back  into  its  own 

in  his  earnest  manner,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine.  Tlie  only  meaning  in  the 
Dictionarj^  for  pA|6|tt  is  "  the  Lord's  Prayer." 


A5iif  cuifiif  )i)  c-|n'i|l  ]\)A  \)]i)^z  fejt);  A5»r  Acbejic  i^fiArt) 
—  bet)A]8  n}ii  f'A]t  cponvxitj  bAtn. 

2lcbeA|tc  tjeAC  AfC]5  :  —  bo  3etj  ]^e]r)  eU\i6|  bu|C,  a 
2t)bAftb<x]ij.  C]-\  cbuf A  ?  A]t  2t)A|tb<vo,  A5U|*  c|teAC  in 
eAlAbA  ?  ScelAi8|  ]f  ^eA|i|t  ifl^  cfton)6aTri)  nje,  Aft  eip- 
]un),  A3ur  A  T)-6i|tit;u  uili  i  A^uy  "pir  "jac  "PocmAific 
nj'Aiyn)  buDAjb.  2t)AfA  cbufA  fcelAjbe  Af  ^eAjift  a  t)-6irt- 
lOt),  A|t  2t)A|tb^o,  ACA  pif  p|ifn)|-cel  BifieAijT)  acac.  21ca 
CO  be]m]t),  a\i  aij  fcelAi&e.  2t)A  aca,  Aft  2t)Aftbi^i),  it)bff 
'CAfo  Bo  CuAfl5oe  &An)fA.  2t)of5i6  focc  Aft  At)  fcelAfbe, 
A5Uf  itp6eAft5CA]t  ufTpe.     3ac  ca]  ?  Aft  Scaijcai),  3At)  ft) 

fCfel  b'ft)t)fff  bo  2l)})AftbiVI).  'pOblAftt),  a  |tf5  olUftT),  Aft  At) 
fC&lAfb,  ^f  CUaIa  ft)  Ci\ft)  Ub  bo  CAbAfftC  A  t)-6fftft)t)  ftfAtT), 
A5uf  t)f  ^eAbufi  Cf A  cue.  2t)A  AfeA6,  Aft  2t)Aftbilt),  CUfft- 
ftt)ff  f:A  5eAfAfb  cu  t)0  5u  t)-ft)bfff  cu  ft)  CC\ft)  bArt);  A5Uf 
cufftftT)  ft)  rftoftjbAti)  uflf  pA  3eAfAfb  bA  ftAbufb  ffAC  b\ 
0f5C|  A  t)-Aefi)q5  no  3u  f:A3Afc  ^ff  i)a  Z>'ava',  A5uf  bcAo- 
uiif)f*f  f:6f  A  bacc  rtju  *DbfA  bAfi  t)-b^t)  bfb  uflf  5At)  &t)  ftAt)b 
bo  6et)UTb  6  ]*o  An)AC  acc  Aet)  buAt)  T)Art)A  i)0  3U  f:A3CAf 
■Ci^ft)  Bo  CuAfl3t)e  bATDf A  ;  A3Uf  ac  f ub  r^fff  A3  frbccACC 
At)Off,  Aft  2l)AftbJit);  A5uf  bAft  rt)u  bftefrfft  tDut}A  befc 
3uAfftf  ff*  rt)Afc  bo  bf3elAft)t)ff  ft)  coftc  f:it)t)  Oftufb,  a  clfAft 
ubtT)All  Afr)bf:eAf AC. 

T^efc  ^^AftbAt)  ft0|tT)e,  Acuf  pAcbAff  ft)  rftotrjb^tr)  3U 
fCfCAc  ceAt)t)cftort),  ubrrjAll,  ftDft)fti)AC.  2lcbeAftc  SeAt)cixt) 
fAftAti).  'Do  cufft  2DAfibivt)  f:o  3eAfAfb  fft)t)  bA  rtj-berDff 
bA  ofscf  A  D-ACft)  ft)A6  t)o  3u  f:A3tt)Afr  ft)  t^^ft),  A5ur  fr 
At)t)  fA  bAflf  fo  bo  bArt)Aft  a  ftefft,   A3uf*  t)f  bf Art)  ai)Occ  At)t) 

'  The  Tain-Bo-Cuailgne  is  a  composition  of  a  very  early  period,  regarded  by 
some  of  our  Archseologists  as  the  detail  of  a  cattle  raid,  and  by  others  as  a 
purely  mythical  relation — a  contest  between  two  opposing  sects  of  ancient  pa- 
ganism.    It  wilLform  one  of  the  early  publications  of  the  Ossianic  Society. 
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place,  and  he  afterwards  said  : — "  Perform  ye  a  sufficiency 
of  Cronan  for  me." 

A  person  in  the  mansion  said  : — "  1  will  myself  perform 
an  art  for  thee,  Marvan."  "  Who  art  thou  ?"  says  Mar- 
van,  "and  what  is  the  art?"  "  I  am  the  best  scelaidhe 
(story-teller)  in  the  great  Bardic  Institution,"  said  he,  "and 
in  all  Ireland  ;  and  Fis  Mac  Fochmarc  is  my  tribe  (or  fa- 
mily) name."  "  If  thou  art  the  best  sgeulee  in  Erin,"  said 
Marvan,  "  thou  knowest  the  principal  stories  of  Erin."  "  I 
do,  indeed,"  replied  the  sgeulee.  "  Well  then,"  said  Mar- 
van, "relate  to  me  Tain-Bo-Cuailgne"'  (or  the  Cattle 
Prey  of  Cooley).  Silence  seized  the  sgeulee  and  he  is  re- 
proved for  it.  "  What  are  you  about,"  says  Seanchan,  "  in 
not  telling  the  story  to  Marvan  V*  "  Have  patience,  O 
arch  Professor,"  said  the  sgeulee,  "  I  have  not  heard  that 
that  Prey  was  ever  executed  in  Erin,  nor  do  I  know  who 
took  it."  "  Since  that  is  the  case,"  said  Marvan,  "  1  put 
ihee  under  ymsa  (enchantment)  until  thou  relatest  the  Tain 
to  me ;  and  I  put  the  entire  of  the  great  bardic  body  under 
injunctions  that  they  shall  not  remain  two  nights  in  the 
same  house  until  they  discover  the  story  of  the  Tain.  I 
also  deprive  you  all  of  your  poetic  faculties,  by  the  will  of 
my  God,  that  henceforth  you  shall  not  have  the  power  of 
composing  verse,  excepting  one  poem  only  until  you  find 
for  me  the  Tain-Bo-Cuailgne  ;  and  there  am  I  now  goin^ 
away,  and,  upon  my  word,  were  it  not  for  Guaire  well 
would  I  avenge  myself  on  you  for  the  white  boar,  you  in- 
dolent, ignorant,  bardic  clan." 

Marvan  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  left  the  great  Bardic 
Association  wearied,  downcast,  gloomy,  and  in  sorrow. 
Then  Shanchan  said  : — "  Marvan  bound  us  under  geasa, 
that  we  should  not  remain  two  nights  in  one  place,  until 
we  would  procure  the  Tain  ;  and  it  was  in  this  place  we 
were  last  night,  and  we  must  not  be  here  to-night,  that  we 
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bo  Cornell  A|t  iJ5eAf  3^0  ^rnceAcc  |iorbA]t}i)  b']A|tfiAi6 
TjA  "C^oA  T)o  5u  b-pASAnj  bl-  Jv  ^VV  V]V  bo  |toi5A6  eifi3e 
AcbluTT)  eir)piTt  Acot)  Cfiorrj&^inj  ibi|t  ollurn  a3u|*  At^ryiuic  ; 
Ibift^ileAb  Asuf  eicnu;  ]b]]\  ^ift  A3ur  ttjoai  ;  ibjjt  coip 
A5"r  31^1^ ;  l^in  03  A3"r  fe<^»?'  ^<^bc  aca  v]  cca^a  516 
C|torD6Arb  bo  3A]|tC]  b]bforn,  A3Uf  318  a|i  Tb6|t  a  ij-3|t^it) 
Ba  beA3  A  r^ic.  Oft  Ba  bl  Bni3ic,  iT^seAi?  Otjiccepije, 
beAt)  SbeAtjcivTT),  bu^tje  Ba  tdo  f iv^c  b^b,  Asuf  ij]  ^cbeAb  acc 
U5  ciftce  b'Aeijfivic,    A3ur    bo    3Ai|tbiffiun)    Bpisic   rboft- 

f-^lCCAC  bj. 

jr  ^VV  fit)  bo  sluAifeACAji  ]D  Cjiombivrb  jiorupA  5u  |iJnj- 
3ACA|i  Ai|tn)  1  nj-bui  5"Ai|ti.  Bifisir  5"aitii  tja  t)A5ai6, 
0|t  bA  bir)3i)A6  Uir  A  b-pAicno  Ull|  A|t  It)  KA15CI,  A3ur 
cuipif  K^llc]  co)cceAnt)  pitju;  A3ur  bo  cA|ibi|t  ceojtA  P63 
bo  SbeATjc^o,  A3uf  AcbeAjtc  : — ScelA  A5AC,  a  |i]  OllA]rT)  ? 
Aft  fe  ;  C1&  |to  sluAii*  fib  6  bAjt  ii7-bftui3]tj  |r&it)?  9ly  olc 
ATI  t*c&lA,  A  ji],  A|t  SeAuc^t).  2l)A|tbikt)  n}ucAi&e,  pjtin?- 
pix]b  tjitbe  A3uf  cAlnjAr),  CA]r)ic  A|t  cuAijtc  cu3Aiub  bo 
bi3Ailc  ]r)  cu|pc  i:]r)r)  OftA]n')>  A3Uf  bo  ia|i  a  tio3a  eAlAbAt) 
A3Uf  OTitpic^b;  A3ur  bo  3eAllA6  f]r)  bo,    a3u|'   ]ye  jtosA 

JtUCf  AT)  A  f^^C  C|t0na]1)  ;  A5Uf  bo  CO]|t  C|t]  DAeT)bA]|t  ACAIIJO 
A3A  &&At)ATb  n^  ^0>    ■^'^S^r  ^'^  cbllA6u|-A  f&ll),  A|t  SeAt)c^n, 

bo  6&r)Arb  10  c|tot)<xiT)  bo  f  A  be^teAb,  A3uf  ]t)  cat)  bo  pob- 
|tAii)  X^^V^  If  <'^'^^  ^^^  lAftAbfOiT)  A  f-^ic  cpot;^]t>  bo  6et)Am 
bo ;  A3a]*  f|ieAt)3A&  jto]  cbeAtji)  bA  cucuf  o|iaid  bo  cu|peAf 
TDu  fujl  Afi  n)u  3puAi3,  A3ur  bo  poififii)  rne  cpe  curbAccA|b 
<D&;  A3Uf  AcbeApc  ijeAcb  irir)  m-bpuisii)  co  r)-bit)3t)A6  ye 
fcelAi6ACc  bo,  A5uf  bo  lApfAr)  "CJ^Itj  Bo  CuA]l3r)e  ;  A3ur 
AcbeA^tc  in  rceUiS  dac  T^oibi  in  fcelfoin  ai3i  ;  A3111*  bo 
cuiitfiun)  ^o  seAfAib  r]^\)e  A^uy  m  rc^^^*-!^  5<^^  ^"  T^^'"' 
bAft  i)-bai)  b'pA5Ail  buinn,  A3ur  3An  beic  bA  013C1  a  n-Aein 

'  This  is  a  severe  stroke  of  satire  against  the  bardic  order,  who,  no  doubt, 
wished  it  to  be  underjtpnd  that  they  were  hr  no  means  expensive  or  burthen- 
lome  to  the  countrv. 
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may  fulfill  our  geasa  ;  we  must,  therefore,  proceed  on  our 
way  in  quest  of  the  Tain  till  we  discover  it."  It  was  then 
that  every  individual  of  the  great  Bardic  Institution  started 
up  simultaneously,  both  professors  and  students,  both  poets 
and  scientific  persons,  both  men  and  women,  both  hounds 
and  servants,  both  young  and  old.  But,  notwithstanding 
their  being  called  the  great  Bardic  Institution,  and  though 
greatly  they  were  abhorred,  yet  small  was  their  consump- 
tion of  food ;  for  Brigit,  daughter  of  Onitcerne,  the  wife  of 
Shanchan,  was  the  person  among  them  who  did  eat  most, 
and  she  usually  did  eat  only  a  hen  egg  at  a  meal,  and 
therefore  she  was.called  Brigit  of  the  great  appetite.' 

The  great  bardic  association  then  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  until  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Guaire. 
Guaire  went  forth  to  meet  them,  for  he  wondered  at  seeing 
them  all  on  the  plain,  and -he  bid  them  a  welcome  in  gen- 
eral. He  gave  three  kisses  to  Shanchan,  and  said — "  What 
news  hast  thou,  arch  Ollav  ?"  said  he ;  "  why  have  you  de- 
parted from  your  own  mansion  ?"  "  Bad  is  our  story,  0 
king,"  said  Shanchan.  "  Marvan  the  swineherd,  prime 
prophet  of  heaven  and  earth,  came  on  a  visit  to  us  to  take 
revenge  of  us  for  the  white  boar.  He  requested  his  choice 
art  and  music,  which  was  granted  to  him,  and  the  choice 
he  made  was  to  have  his  sufficiency  of  Cronan.  Thrice 
nine  of  us  went  to  chaunt  the  Cronan  for  him,  and  I  my- 
self," said  Shanchan,  "  finally  went  to  sing  it  for  him  ;  and 
whenever  I  chanced  to  cease  he  then  desired  to  have  more 
Cronan  sung  for  him  ;  and  by  an  overstrained  effort  I  made 
I  put  out  my  eye  on  my  cheek,  but  he  healed  me  by  the 
power  of  God.  A  person  in  the  mansion  then  told  him 
he  would  entertain  him  with  Sgeuleeaght  (story -telling), 
and  he  (Marvan)  chose  to  have  Tain-bo-Cuailgne  (the 
Cattle  Raid  of  Cooley).  The  Sgeulee  said  he  had  not  that 
story,    and  he  bound  us  and  the  story-teller  by    Geasa 
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ti5  uo  3u  b-pA5rtjA]|'  pif  ua  ■Cat)A  bo;  A5uf  Atjor*^  ^'>-]U 
yo  bo  bAtt7U|t  Afteiti,  a^uj*  i;i  bjArr)  At)Occ  At)t). 

CiA  ])'\]\\n)  |to  b'ivjl  bu]b  bul  &'ia|iai6  tjA  "CAija  ?  a|i 
3uA]]i].  21  u-2llbAit),  A|t  SeAijcJiij.  Ma  beinsi^,  a|i 
3uAT|t|,  A]t  ]r  A  i)-2llbA]u  ir  l^.'S^'^  ^<'  ^ebcA]  a  ^if  ^P  IT 
A  i)-6]|tiT)t)  |:t'H)  cuca6  ^t)  cAjt)  y]\) ;  Ajuf  bo  ^ecA|n*A,  A|t 
3«Aift],  n)A]t  A^  coin  ^^J^lti  bo  8eAi)ATTj.  Cii)t;u|*  oi;  ?  Ait 
SeAT)cikt).  2lt)rT7A]tj  Art?  fA]t|tA&i*A,  A^t  i'& ;  a5u]*  10  oooiT* 
^iiA|tAbAi|t  uAitD|-e  A5uf  6  ^eAjtA^b  6ifteAt)i)  5u|*  AUIU5  bo 
5ebcAi  UAin)i*|  atjo]^  be  a  x)-ecn}<x]\'  bu|i  t)-bCM)A.  N]  b]A& 
Acc  n)A]c  b6]|ice  Arjtj  ^|i),  A^t  SeAijciitj.  2t)A  AfeA6,  A]t 
3i»A]fti,  ^at)a6  bufi  n7t)A  A5uf  bujt  meic  A5uf  bu|t  i)5illAi;tj- 
|ia6  ATt}  pAft|tA8fA;  A5u|*  eiftC]C  bufi  tj-ollAirb,  asui*  buft 

b-p]l]6,    A5Uf    buft    luce    CAt)CA    CjUll    b')A|lAl6     T)A    T^^t;A. 

2lcbeA|ici*Ac  u]l]  jujt  c}j6|fi  |*|t),  A5iif  |to  cblPt)reAC  A|i  At; 
cori)Aiftle  y]^). 

)f  At)o  fit)  ifbeApc  SeAt;c^i)  —  ]\)  oei)  ij-buAtj  bAfi 
i)-buAr)  ]to  pAcbA&  ACAii)t)  Af  cojii  &uii;t)  A  bet^Arp  bo 
obuAiiie.      Oit   ACAin^ic  rni,   asui*  |t<\ice,   A-^uy  bliA5AiT), 

'  SeAfA.  "  t^j  ^ei&Ai\rA  ri'Jj  Att  CojjciibAit,  6|t\  ]r  seir  bo  HAife  5AI) 
cecc  A  ij-oifi/'  "  I  know  not  that,"  says  Conor,  "  for  Naisi  is  under  solemn 
vote  not  to  return  westward." — The  story  of  the  death  of  the  children  of  Usnagh 
Note  on  the  foregoing  by  Theophilus  O'Flanagan.  "  Such  vows  were  inviolate 
with  our  heathen  ancestors.  Any  one  became  infamous  who  woukl  break 
them  ;  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  was  apprehended  as  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  their  \aolation.  This  was  the  ancient  chivalry  of  the  Irish,  upon 
which,  perhaps,  was  grounded  the  more  modem  one  of  the  middle  ages.  Those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  order  of  valour,  a  very  ancient  one  in  Ireland,  as  it 
existed  long  before  the  Christian  era,  were  peculiarly  bound  by  these  Gesa, 
or  solemn  injunctions:  BefA  i)AC  FFUilinsjS  pj|i.lAecA,  injunctions  not  resisted, 
(to  be  violated  recte)  bt/  true  heroes,  is  an  uiniiil  expression  in  our  ancient  tales. 
Quaere !  Were  these  the  Gessata  of  Roman  story,  or  were  they  like  them  ? 
Was  our  5AIC,  or  javelin,  the  Gesa?'' — Transactions  of  tJie  Gaelic  Society.  Dub. 
1808. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Geasa  were  usually  imposed  on  persons  as 
stated  in  the  text,  and  probably  by  the  Druids ;  a  form  of  this  solemn 
injunction,   or  druidic  spell,    has  even   descended  traditionally   to   our  own 
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(solemn  injunctions)'  so  as  not  to  liave  the  power  of  com- 
posing one  stanza  of  our  poetry,  and  that  we  are  not  to  re- 
main two  nights  in  the  same  house  till  we  procure  for  him 
the  story  of  the  7'ain.  In  this  place  we  were  last  night, 
and  we  cannot  be  in  it  to-night." 

"  To  what  place  do  you  propose  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
2'ai7ir  said  Guaire.  *' To  Albain"^  (Scotland),  replied 
Shanchan.  "Don't  go  there,  said  Guaire,  "because  in 
Alba  you  have  the  least  chance  of  information,  for  in  Erin 
itself  that  Tain  was  effected ;  and  I  know,"  added  Guaire, 
"what  you  ought  to  do."  "  What  is  that?"  asked  Shanchan, 
"  to  remain  with  me,"  said  he  ;  "  and  the  honour  which 
you  have  been  receiving  from  me  and  from  the  men  of  Erin 
unto  this  day,  you  shall  now  have  it  from  me  in  considera- 
tion of  your  poetry."  "  That  would  be  no  better  than  a 
compliment  of  alms,"  said  Shanchan.  "  If  you  think  so," 
says  Guaire, "  then  let  your  women,  sons  and  servants  remain 
with  me,  and  let  your  professors,  poets  and  musicians  go 
in  quest  of  the  Tain."  They  all  approved  of  that  proposal 
and  determined  on  that  resolution. 

It  was  then  Shanchan  said: — "The  only  poem  of  our 
poetry  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  it  is  fit  we  compose 
it  for  Guaire,  for  we  have  been  with  him  a  month,  a  quarter 

time.  It  may  be  often  heard  enunciated  by  children  when  at  play,  to  the 
following  purpose: — "Cujttinjn  bo  seAfA  z\\on)A  6t^AOi6eAcc  ofic,  AijjAtt 

coir   ATIJOA,   tlAT^  C(>lt  AtbiJA  ;   A  fe-COIl)  tjeAtJCA   50  &.CU1C15  CU,   t)A  flJAbt^Ajft 

aUca  50  t)-)ci&  £u ;  cot  ^QAZ  Aft  rM^b  ; — cof  ojle  Ajt,  nc"  "  I  impose  upon 
thee  by  weighty  druidic  spells  that  thou  mayest  wander  to  and  fro  along  a 
river  (but  no  particular  river  mentioned) ;  that  thou  mayest  fall  in  a  bush  of 
nettles ;  that  the  wild  dogs  (wolves)  may  devour  thee" — and  then  follows  the 
distribution  of  the  members  of  the  body,  to  be  exposed  on  the  tops  of  hills  and 
mountains,  in  the  sea,  &c.,  imless  the  person  so  bound  by  the  spell  would  per- 
form the  specitied  or  required  act. 

'^  JilbA,  Gen.  2llbi\t),  Dat.  2llbAirj,  the  name  by  which  Scotland  has  always 
been  designated  by  the  Irish  writers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  2llbAi),\|^  or  "  Al- 
banian Scots."' 


lus 

^151  inn  FD-bAilifeA  ,1.  A  ij-<t)upluf.  ^IrbeAjicfAc  ]i)  'C^ony- 
6&m  3u|t  coift  fit).  13613  att)  t)j  T^oib)  ceijtce  b|8  ija  bi5i, 
i)A  6i|t  T)A  Aific]c,  t)A  fee  OATDA]r)e  o^Aitji),  A3Uf  r}]  bcAcb- 
A]6  TDiAij  Aei?  ij-buine  ]:a  livjx  ACA]t)!)  |:|tif|n  |x&  n^Jf  ^suf 
1)1  pui3ceA|i  cu  bi  ceAt)r)  it)  bomAin  a  n)-bAili  1113  6iiieAT)T) 
t)A  |ti3  CUIC16  conrjrnAil  n)Ajt  it)  cot)t)rt)Ail  bo  |tAb  buit)t). 
Uc  bi^ic  SeAi)c^t) : — 

'C|i1aIIutt)  uaic  a  5buAiTi]  sIait), 
"pAcrtjAic  A3AC  beAt)ACCA]i) ; 
BliA5Ait)  Asuf  ]tAicbe  ir  tDi, 

21cAtT)  ACUC  A  A1|tbfll. 

"Cit]  cAe5A  &iceAr  t)i^|t  tt)it), 
2l3uf  cjti  cAe3Ac  eicfjn; 
<Da  tt)t)Ai,  ir  3|ll<>'*  ir  cu  3AC  f]\i, 
Ko  biA6cA  U1I1  A  t)-Aeit)  C13. 

Cuib  A|t  leic  A3  3AC  &uit)e  ; 
LeAbA  A]t  leic  3AC  et)  ■t)-bu]ve ; 
Hi  eiit5irT)if  TDAbAij  njoc 
3ai)  beAbA6  vo  3At)  6ct)ac. 

21  beiitin)n  ni^n  6e» 
'PiTtfuicbeAit  It)  fAirb|t)e; 
9\)a6  bA  |toii*iutD  colAib  clA1)t5, 

ClCpAtt)  Aftif  56   CftlAllAft). 
Ca     A|C    Aji     tt)-beicbl     AIJOCC?     A^t    5uA11t1.        21    Nilf    t)A 

1113b  bA  |toinutt)  be>  A|t  SeAijc^i;,  a  t)-bui)A8  1115  LAi3eAt), 
Coi)n|iA  CACcb- 


'  •'  The  inverted  numeration  is  remarkable.  It  savours  stronglv  of  eastern 
origin,  as  well  as  of  th«  eastern  mode  of  writing  from  rif/ht  to  left." — Theoph- 
ilu»  O'Flanagan,  in  Traruactiont  of  th«  Grrtk  Sockiy.    Dub.  1808. 
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and  a  year,'  in  this  place,  namely  at  Durlua."  The  great 
bardic  association  agreed  that  that  would  be  proper;  "  for 
truly  (said  they)  we  had  no  want  of  food  or  drink,  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  of  jewels  and  substance  ;  the  yearning  of  no 
individual  amongst  us  was  unprovided  for  during  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  there  will  not  be  found  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  the  residence  of  a  king  of  Ireland  or  of  a  provincial  king, 
an  entertainment  equal  to  the  entertainment  he  gave  us," 
as  Shanchan  said — 

We  depart  from  thee  0  spotless  Guaire, 
We  leave  with  thee  our  benedictions  ; 
A  year,  a  quarter  and  a  month 
We  have  been- with  thee  0  exalted  king. 

Thrice  fifty  acute  professors, 

And  thrice  fifty  students  ; 

Two  women,  a  valet,  and  a  hound  with  each  man 

Were  all  supplied  with  food  in  one  mansion.' 

Each  person  had  his  own  meals  apart, 
Each  one  had  a  separate  bed ; 
We  rose  not  on  an  early  morning 
Without  debate  or  without  complaint. 

I  say  unto  you  as  an  inference, 

That  the  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  ; 

If  our  numerous  body  will  reach  the  destined  place 

We  shall  return  again,  though  we  now  proceed. 

"  Where  do  you  intend  to  be  to-night?"  said  Guaire. 
"  At  Naas  of  the  kings'  if  we  can  arrive  there,"  replied 
Shanchan,  *'  in  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  Connra 
Caech"  (Connra  the  Blind). 

*  Aliter — "  Were  all  fed  in  one  mansion,  or  house." 

*  yaas  of  the  kinffs.     See  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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"ClASUIC    |lOn)pA    CO    Na|*,      <^5nr     1"     cat)     bo     bACAp     A3 

bul  bot)  bA^li   cajiIa   lobuji   6o|b   A|t   Atj    HlS^*    ^5"r  ^^' 

bcAjtC     ^|t]U  CjA     blt)Ab     Aj-A     CAt)CAbA|l      ^tj     |:|A1)     TT)0|l 

bAcblAcb  fo  ?  A|i  fe.  t^i  be^J^^  fT?  1^1^  ^t)t)>  a|i  ^caji  bjb, 
Acc  SeAocbAij  fe]t)  ^il|,  5ut)A  cl6]tt  a5U|*  5ut)A  ^6]t).  jr 
A^ctjib  bAiD  bu|t  T)-At)n)At)t)A,  A|t  AT)  cIatt),  51^  ^TAbA  |te  |tA8 
]Ac,  A5Uf  ]!-  TDeifbi  ATJ  qrt  a  cciscb],  Asuf  ]]'  peAitpbi  it) 

C)p  A|*A  CATJCAbAlft.       C^A  pOb    ^f    A^l    bU]b  bul  A  T)0CC  ?    A^l 

IT)  lobo|i.    Co  biiT)A6  Coi)t)|tA  CAeic,  itfj  LAi5eAT),  A|t  fjAr. 

N]   p]l  rO]fC  AClllbf]  ATJT),    A]t   p;  lobojt,   A5Uf  5AT)  act)  |lAT)b 

bA  bufi  T)-bikT5  Acu^b.     CiA  bo  ^TjTjif  fjT)  buicfi,  A  cIaitt)  ? 

A]l  ]ACfOTT).       21  1*6  ATJOII*  C|liVC  A  6eA]tbcA,   A|t  AT)  cIaiT)  ;    0\i 

■\y  coffi  6u]b  buAT)  bo  86oatt)  bo  |ii5  LA]5eATj,  Ofi  ]i*e  bo 
b6A|tA  TTDlucbcA6  bA^b  A  T)-2llpATr).  2lf  pift  bOT)  cIatt)  fiib, 
A|i  T)A  boUATT)A]i);   A5uf  Af  peA|t|t  bujt)  A  pecbAjT)  ^T)  pec- 

^ATT)A1f  bUAT)  bo  6eT)ATT)  bO  |l]3  LA15eAT),  AJUf  bo  C|t]Al|*AC 
A  SetJATT)  .1.  |lAl)t)  O    5AC    oUatT)    ACU.       2lcc  ACA  V]   CCATJA  bA 

tt)a6  peftb]  leo  ojiteAC  6t)  ^ocaI,  tji  ^uA]tACA|i  le  c6le  5u 
c6|Ti. 

2lcbeA|tc  ]i)  clATb  :  *t)A  tda6  ^]i  \]h  luAcb  &o  cAbA]]tc  bATT) 
f:^]!)  bo  seTjAiTji)  buATj  bo  ]t|5  t-A^^eAT)  a]i  bujt  foi).  2lc- 
beA|tcfAc   CO    r]b|tirif  a   |to3A   Iua|3i    66.     "CAbitAiS  hn]\ 

^^]'5]  V]V  V]^>  ^V'    <^y  cIatT).        CuCfAC    A    TD-b|tlACA|l    U^l]   86. 

2t)A  A|*eA8,  A]t  fe,  ]fe  Iuac  iA|tAiTT)fi  oytAib  SeAijcivTj  bo 
cAbA^ftc  po]5i  8Arf).    2lcbeA|tc  SeAT)cJki)  bA  TD-b6A8  |*&  A3uf 

'  Z,f/)er.  There  are  two  different  words  given  here  for  a  leper,  \'iz.  LobAtx 
and  clAii) ;  the  latter  more  properly  signifies  mange,  and  is  probably  used  to 
denote  a  mangj'  or  scabby  person. 

2  Alpa,  Scotland.  O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  Dictionary,  and  Armstrong  in  his 
Gaelic,  give  the  word  Alp  to  signify  a  mountain,  which  in  the  plural  makea 
AlpA  or  AlbA,  i.e.  p  f or  b  ;  and  from  this  may  be  inferred  that  the  Celtic  name 
of  Scotland  means  a  mountainous  or  hilly  coimtry,  or,  as  the  northern  part  of 
it  is  called,  "  the  Highlands.'^  O'Brien  explains  the  word  thus — 2lilp,  any  gross 
or  huge  lump  or  chaos.  Qucere,  if  thb  Celtic  word  be  not  the  origin  and  radix 
of  Alps  the  mountains  so  called,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Gallic  and  Hel- 


Ill 

They  proceeded  on  tlieir  journey  to  Naas,  and  when  they 
were  coming  to  the  place  they  met  a  leper  on  the  way  who 
said  unto  them — "  From  what  place  did  thia  large  rustic 
crowd  come ?"  says  he.  "They  are  none  such  who  are 
liere,"  said  one  of  them,  "  but  Shanchau  the  sage  poet  with 
his  bards  and  noble  company."  "  Your  names  are  familiar 
to  me,  though  long  it  would  take  to  repeat  them  ;  and  the 
country  into  which  you  come  is  the  worse  for  it,  and  the 
country  whence  you  came  is  the  better  for  it.  How  far  do 
you  intend  going  to-night?"  asked  the  leper.  "To  the 
foi'tress  of  Connra  Caech,  king  of  Leinster,"  they  replied. 
"  You  have  no  business  going  there  since  you  have  not 
(the  power  of  composing)  one  stanza  of  your  poetry." 
"Who  told  you  that?  you  mangy  fellow,"^  said  they. 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  it,"  said  the  leper,  "  for  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  compose  a  poem  for  the  king  of 
Leinster,  as  it  is  he  that  is  to  give  you  a  passage  to  Alpa"^ 
(Scotland).  "  What  the  leper  says  is  true,"  said  the  pro- 
fessors ;  "  and  it  is  better  for  us  to  try  if  we  can  compose  a 
poem  for  the  king  of  Leinster."  They  accordingly  set 
about  composing  it,  viz.  a  verse  by  each  professor  of  them ; 
but  however  had  it  been  only  one  word  (by  each)  they  could 
not  arrange  them  properly. 

The  leper  said — "  If  you  would  be  pleased  to  grant  me 
a  consideration  I  will  compose  a  poem  for  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster in  your  stead."  They  said  they  would  grant  him  his 
choice  favour.  "  Pledge  your  troth  to  that,"  said  the  leper. 
They  all  pledged  their  word  to  him.  "  Well  then,"  said 
he,  "the  reward  I  ask  of  you  is  that  Seanchan  will  give 
me  a  kiss."    Shanchan  said  that  should  he  and  his  professors 


vetian  (Celtic)  races  inhabiting  at  the  bases,  rather  than  from  their  being  high, 
ah  ahitudine,  or  from  their  being  white  with  snow,  quasi  nlhi  monies.  SljAb 
AlpA  is  the  Irish  name  for  the  Alps. 


Ilt2 

A    oUAri7A)l)    A     O51U    |tir    l)AC    ClbftAft    pe|t)    pOC    t)Ot)    C^tT). 

2lcbeAjtcf*Ac  i)A  boll^l")  CO  o-impAbbA]]-  bo  cunj  3"^1M 
A|iif,  A5Uf  TjAC  ]tAcbOAir  le||-fiun)  rr)ut)A  CU3A6  ^65  bot) 
lobup. 

Cue  SeAijc^t)  P03  bot)  cUri)  ^e\i  leAfc  U^f ;  A3uf  caij- 
5AcA|t  cu  boftuf  \v  t)ur)6^6;  A5Uf  bo  buA^lfeAC  bA|"C|tAt)b. 
<t)o  ^iA|tpui5  ]V  boii^feoiji  cjA  bo  b]  ]X]r)  bopAf.  2lcbeATtc 
]r)  clAtt),  3u|mbe  SeAijc^t)  corjA  oUait^ija  bu|  At)T).  *t)o 
friA|tpAi3  iv  boi|tfeo]]t  ]r)  iiAjb]  bAt)  acu  bo  •ft]5  l,Ai3eAt). 
2ic^,  Aji  ATj  cIatt),  A3Uf  If  njjfi  if  |tcACAi|te  bo.  Olc  ]t) 
njAif]  jteACAifie  aca  ojic,  a|i  SeATjci^o,  A3Uf  t|*  n^eifbe 
Y]i)\)e  bo  be]c  T^AiUe  |iiT)tj.  'C]^^ii]c  ]\-ze4^c  }y]r)  buij,  A3uf 
bo  cu]\i  |t]  LA|3eAt)  p]|tcA|i^  V^]^^]  PM">  ^5"r  ^'^^  ^1<'^T*P*0 
b^b  c^A  cot)Ai|t  bo  b'Ajl  boib  &uIa.  21  i)-2llbA]i),  A|t  f|Ac; 
A3UI*  bo  b'A)l  l]T)ij  lor)3  a5u]*  lor)  b'pA3Ail  uAjCf].  <t)o 
^|A|tpAi&  ]t(  l,Ai5eAtj  ]t)  TtA^b]  bAt;  njolcA  acu  66.  21ca, 
an)0\\]io,  A|i  10  lobu|t,  A3uf  ]x  T^in  If  |teACA]fte  86,  A3uf 
}\o  3Ab  10  lobuft  jrj  buAtj : — 

21  Cboi)t)|tA  cAe^c  vje]c  <t)A]|tbfie  otj  Cfi^i3, 

Cb<^T^Alc  rtjtjJ^  p^il  poilcpioye  ; 

'  Here  the  author  reduces  the  proud,  haughtj-,  and  overbearing  arch-bard 
of  Erin  to  the  lowest  degree  of  degradation. 

'  Hand-wood.  The  word  in  the  original  is  bAfcttAiji),  derived  from  b^r,  the 
hand,  palm  of  the  hand  or  an  open  hand,  and  cttAijo,  a  tree  or  any  implement 
machine,  or  weapon,  made  from  wood  ;  but  these  terms  are  always  accom- 
panied by  distinguishing  words,  as  cy^i.i)x)-xeo\\,  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;  ctiAijiJ- 
CAbAjll,  a  wooden  engine  from  whence  stones  were  shot  on  an  enemy's  en- 
trenchments. In  the  Tale  of  Deirdre,  or  the  Death  of  the  sons  of  Usnagh, 
the  following  passage  occurs: — "RAtjCACA^  jATt  rit)  50  h-G»ijA|tj  2f)ACA,  ACAf 
60  bAioeAbATi  b6)n)  bAircnojotj  'r  At)  ftottAf,  ACAf  so  f tteA5Aift  ai)  &o(|treo]fi 
njic  Uirt)i5,  ACAf  fto  piAFpAis  cia  bo  bi  fAi)  oonAr."  "  They  arrived  after 
this  at  Eman  Macba  (jVrmagh),  and  they  struck  a  loud  stroke  of  the  knocker 
(handwood)  at  the  door.  The  door-keeper  answered  the  sons  of  Usnach,  and 
asked  who  was  at  the  door?"  This  work  was  translated  by  Theophilus 
O'Flanagan,  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  explains  this  term  in 
a  brief  note  thus — "  Hand-irood,  means  the  rapper."  Sm  Transactions  of  the 
Calir  So<itty.     It  does  not  appear  that  this  rapper  or  knocker  was  f.nsttned  or- 
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bo  forfeited  for  it  he  would  not  give  a  kiss  to  the  scabby 
fellow.  The  professors  declared  they  would  return  to  Guairc 
again,  and  that  they  would  not  accompany  him  unless  he 
would  give  a  kiss  to  the  leper.  Shanchan  thereupon  gave 
a  kiss  to  the  scabby  man,  though  loathsome  it  was  to  him.' 
They  came  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress  and  they  knocked 
(with)  the  hand-wood.'^  The  porter  asked  who  was  at  the 
door.  The  leper  replied  that  it  was  Shanchan  with  his 
professors  that  was  there.  The  door-keeper  asked  "  had 
they  a  poem  for  the  king  of  Leinster?"  "They  have," 
said  the  leper,  "  and  I  am  its  reciter."^  "  Bad  is  your 
appearance  as  a  reciter,"  said  Shanchan,  "  and  it  is  worse 
for  us  to  have  you  along  with  us.  They  went  into 
the  Dun^,  and  the  king  of  Leinster  bid  them  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  asked  them  "  to  what  place  they  desired  to  go." 
"  To  Alban,"  they  replied,  "  and  we  wish  to  obtain  a  ship 
and  stores  from  thee."  The  king  of  Leinster  asked  them 
if  they  had  a  poem  in  praise  of  himself?  "  They  surely 
have,"  answered  the  leper,  "  and  I  am  to  deliver  it,"  and 
he  recited  the  poem. 

0  Connra  Caech,^  son  of  Dairbre  of  the  strand, 
Thou  friend  of  the  fair-haired  women  of  Inis  Fail ; 

tied  to  the  door  by  a  cord  or  iron  chain,  for  we  once  heard  an  old  Shanachee 
describe  it.  He  stated  that  it  was  a  piece  of  shapened  wood  (probably  in  the 
form  of  a  policeman's  baton),  which  was  placed  in  a  niche  or  hole  in  the  wall, 
from  whence  it  was  to  be  taken  and  used  by  any  person  seeking  admittance 
into  the  fortress.     See  also  Vol.  III.,  p,  162,  of  our  Transactions. 

'  Repetitor.  The  word  in  the  Mac  Carthy  Riagh  MS.  is  TteACA]Tie,  and  in 
the  more  modern  copies  ^eACCA]]\e,  which  is  erroneous,  as  it  signifies  not  a 
repetitor,  but  a  king,  judge,  or  lawgiver.  The  word  given  by  O'Brien  (and 
from  him  bj'  O'Reilly)  is  jtACAjtte,  which  he  explains  thus  : — "■  KACAinj,  to 
rehearse  or  repeat,  ex.  ^ACpAB  peAtf  «x  Oat)  le  ^1^,  I  will  henceforth  repeat 
%  Hymn  to  God.  Hence  UACAitte,  the  poet's  repetitor."  It  appears  that  this 
was  an  official  attendant  on  the  bard  who  wrote  and  recited  his  compositions. 

«  Dun.     See  Appendix  V. 

»  Coni'd  Caeeh  or  Conra  (he  Blind.  The  terra  Catch  has  been  usually  applied 
8 


1J4 
'CAh«k]]\  bn}i)\)  luit)5  &a|i  cu|t  ti^]\  cu|i)b, 

21  cort)ufi  cloi5  bu]|tb  bfteAJ  11711)51 

#  #  *  # 

Ha  i)&eA5  5IAC  io6lu|5  ua^c  fitjtje, 

3u  luAC  CA]t  llTJt),  *  * 

5"  5<vec  311  srtlDtj  A  beA5  bujtje. 
21  b^icl]  r)A  buAHje  fit)  CU5A&  c]5]  leApcA  861b,  Ajuf 

]XUC|*AC  Af  10  OI5CI   n^  CO  j-ubAcI)   fOrT)eAt)rt)1JAcb,     5 At)  CAT" 

bA^b  iriteAfbAjl  tjA  pitiocolnjA,   co  c^itjjc  njAibiut)  A|t  da 

rT)A|tAC. 

<t)o  51ai)a6  lor)3  feo^b  ]A|tAtT7,  ^311^  bo  cu]|teA8  lot) 
]t)i)C|.  <Do  piAftpAi&  It)  lobAjt  It)  |tAcbA8  ^^jt)  leo  ifp) 
luit)3.      2lcbeA|tc   SeA^c^t)    tjAcb   ]iAcbA8    ^6)1)    ^ijc]    bA 

to  those  of  imperfect  vision,  as  one-eyed,  short-sighted  or  half  blinded  persons, 
and  DaU,  to  those  who  are  totally  blind.  It  may  be  considered,  that  it  was 
paying  a  bad  compliment  to  the  king  of  Leinster  to  call  him  CaecJi,  but  pro- 
bably it  was  by  that  he  was  distinguished  from  others  who  bore  the  name  of 
Connra.  In  a  similar  manner  the  kings  of  Brefney  and  Oirgiall  w^ere 
named  bub,  black  or  dark,  and  Fjorjt),  fair,  from  the  colour  of  their  hair. 
These  adscititious  terms  were  ver}-  necessary  before  the  introduction  of 
family  names ;  such  names  are  significant  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  visage 
of  the  progenitors  from  whom  they  are  derived.  Even  since  the  introduction 
of  family  names,  these  epithets  have  been  numerous.  Any  one,  who  has  lived 
among  the  people  of  this  country,  must  know  that  scarcely  any  person  could 
escape  having  a  cognomen  attached  to  either  his  Christian  or  surname.  Those 
addenda  were  sometimes  patronjinic  ;  in  other  cases  derived  from  the  locality 
of  the  dweller  ;  or  from  strength,  stature,  or  colour  of  complexion ;  defect  or 
imperfection  in  the  body,  such  as  cjocac,  bACAc,  csri)^  &c. ;  but  the  most 
numerous  were  those  from  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Many  persons  in  the  rural 
districts  are  only  known  by  their  nicknames ;  in  some  instances,  where  the 
original  family  name  had  become  obsolete,  the  nickname  was  adopted  a«  a 
secondary  family  denomination.  All  the  higher  families  that  separated  into 
two  or  more  branches,  had  their  distinguishing  branch  names;  and  their  chiefs 
bore  them  as  a  part  of  their  titles.  Thus,  in  the  Royal  family  of  the  O'Connors, 
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Give  ufl  a  eliip  to  convey  us  over  tlie  waves 
Of  the  boisterous  sea  of  the  ports  of  fortresses.' 
0  purest  man  we  have  come  by  thy  renown 
To  the  fertile  land  of  the  delightful  plain  ;'^ 
To  praise  thee  well,  0  king,  0  chief, 

»  #  #  #  # 

Of  the  bounteous  hands,  convey  us  away  from  thee, 
Speedily  over  the  sea  *  * 

With  wind  and  favour,  0  generous  man. 

After  that  poem  they  were  supplied  with  bed-chambers; 
and  they  passed  that  night  in  cheerfulness  and  great  mirth, 
without  want  of  entertainment  or  attendance,  till  the 
morning  on  the  morrow  came. 

A  ship  was  soon  cleared  out  for  them,  and  provision 
stores  were  put  into  her.  The  leper  asked  might  he  go 
along  with  them  in  the  ship.  Shanchan  replied  that  should 
he  (the  leper)  go,  he  himself  would  not  go  into  it.     Then 

kings  of  Connaught,  which  separated  into  two  branches  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  chiefs  were  styled  O'Connor  Donn,  or  the  brown-haired  O'Connor  ; 
and  O'Connor  Roe,  or  the  red-haired.  The  Mac  Carthys,  princes  of  Desmond, 
were  also  separated  into  two  great  clans,  the  chiefs  of  whom  were  stj-led  Mac 
Carthy  More,  or  Great,  and  Mac  Carthy  Riabhach,  or  of  the  swarthy  coun- 
tenance, although  the  reigning  chief  might  be  as  fair  as  a  lily.  But  they 
derived  those  titles  from  their  progenitors ;  and  probably  Connra  the  Blind 
came  by  his  cognomen  in  a  similar  manner,  for  we  have  it  on  record  that  a 
branch  of  the  O'Reillys  of  Cavan  were  called  the  Clan  Caech  O'Reillys,  from 
their  progenitor  the  Blind  O'Reilly,  and  that  from  them  the  barony  of  Clankee 
in  Cavan  was  named. 

'  The  version  or  reading  of  this  line  in  the  modern  copy  is  pott  ii)0tJ5  iijat^a 
r50]c  5ile,  on  the  back  of  the  sea  of  pure  whiteness,  alluding  perhaps  to  a 
billowy  or  boisterous  sea. 

2  In  the  modern  copy  this  line  reads — U  ccon)\X]\\  clo]te  bnu5  rijuise,  By 
the  fame  of  the  palace  of  the  delightful  plain.  l>neA^  ri)U]^e  here  could  have 
nothing  to  do,  I  believe,  with  Bregia.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  poem  is  defective  in  all  the  copies,  arising  probably  from  lacunae  in 
the  original  MS.,  from  which  they  were  transcribed 
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T)-beAcbA6|'on).  T>e]c  SeAi;c*vt)  3ut)A  olUrijuAjb  in*?  l"I')5r 
A3u|*  ^Acbujc  ]\)  lobA|i  A|t  rj|t;  a3U|*  c]A5Aic  ^&|t}  itonjpA 
A|i  |:ub  ]t)  ri^AjiA  cu  |tAr)5ACA|i  Iah}  |te  cA]|t3ib  2t)AT)At)r) ; 
A3u|'  Ab  cot;tjCACA|i  Aetj  T)-buir)e  |:oft  ao  CA|t|tATC,  A3uf  a 

fl  fit)  UATJl  AC  COt)l)CACA|t  -(t)  lobA|l  A|t  CUl|t|l  cbOfAjS  T;A 
l"l»?3T>  A3Uf  C|t015^I)  fOACACb  A131    A3A  SeiJATt). 

2lcb€A|tC  It)  &"]')1   buf    fOft    flO    CA|t|tAlC  Of  A  C|!)b:— ClA 

ACA  If  10  lu]r)3  ?  A|t  fe.  'piteA3|tAf  ]t)  lobAyi  be — 21ca 
SeAijc^T)  corjA  cl&i|t.  2t)A  AfCAb,  A|t  ]t;  t^eA|t  cuAf,  cui^t- 
irt)f]  po  3eAf A]b  f |b  bA  C|  ijcac  Arjfi  Acu^b  r)0  3U  b-f  A3A 
fib  leAcitAtjT)  AT)A3Ai6  11)  leAcitAitjufi-  5^b  he,  a|i  10 
lobAjt.  2lcbeA|ic  SeAT)civt) — 2lf  itjeifbi  fitjij  T?  lobA]t  bo 
beic  A3Aii)r),  o|i  t^i  n^eifbi  leif  bAfCAb  b*  b-fui3eAn7.     W] 

|tA5AfA    ACllt    At)T)    fO,    A    |t]3    ollAltb,    All    At)    lobAjt,     1)0    3U 

b-^A5CATi  leAC  ]tAt)T)  T)A  A3A16  f  uc.    3<^b  bo  itAT)t),  A  i>ii]r)e, 

A|l    AIJ    lobAJl    O    1)AC    full    AC    SeAT)Ci^t)    luAC   If  All  leAn)f A 

uA]b.     3^buif  ]\)  fCAyi  leAC  |iAt)ij  uc  bixic  : — 

Cac  yxe  rt)uifieAc  fAiit3i  fui|teAT)t)  fA^. 
^IXjC  IT)  lobAit. — 
'Cuitt)f ui&  fijeACCA,  eit3ib  cu]]teAi)»7, 

3Alltb|8  ACAlll,  CAlltlU  CA]. 

2lf  e  fit)  A  leAC  itAt)f)  c6|it,  Ajt  ai)  feA|t  cuAf,  A3uf  t){ 
■puil  If  It)  luit)3  tjeAcb  bo  cuiitfCAb  a  leAc  ]tAt)i)  coni  mf 
Acc  cuf A,  A3uf  ACA  IcAc  jiATjt)  ele  A3Att),  Aji  fc,  3<^b  be, 
Alt  It)  lobuit. 

^l^itf  Alb  eolAic  Alt  bio6buib, 
3lAitf Ab  cAti)At)t)  30  bot)i). 

'  It  was  a  common  practice  amongst  Irish  poets,  even  in  modem  times,  that 
whenever  two  or  more  of  them  met  they  usually  tested  each  other's  poetical 
powers  by  extempore  verse,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  in  the  text. 
We  have  had  an  abundance  of  examples  of  those  poetic  trials  from  the  story- 
tellers, which  displayed  much  of  our  national  wit,  the  replies  generally  savour- 
ing of  sarcastic  humour.  The  language  of  these  verses  is  rather  antiquated  ; 
Ihey  are  apparently  enigmatical,  and  rhapsodical,  the  tendency  or  real  meaning 
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Shanclian  with  his  professors  went  on  board  the  ship,  and 
they  left  the  leper  on  land.  They  proceeded  on  their  voy- 
age over  the  sea  till  they  came  near  the  rocks  of  Mann. 
They  beheld  an  individual  on  the  rock,  and  at  the  very 
same  time  they  saw  the  leper  in  the  foremost  part  of  the 
ship,  and  he  singing  the  bass  Cronan. 

The  person  who  was  on  the  rock  above  them  asked : — 
"  Who  is  in  the  ship  ?"  said  he.  The  leper  answered  him. 
"  Shanchan  with  his  bardic  company."  "  If  that  be  so,"  said 
the  man,  "  I  put  you  under  gcasa  (or  injunctions)  that  not 
one  of  you  shall  come  on  land  until  you  furnish  a  half  stanza 
in  reply  to  this  half  stanza."^  "  Recite  it,"  said  the  leper. 
Shanchan  said  : — "  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  to  have  the  leper 
among  us,  for  he  is  regardless  what  destruction  may  befall 
us."  "  Thou  canst  not  land  here,  0  royal  professor,"  said 
the  leper,  "  until  a  half  stanza  be  produced  in  reply  to  his. 
Recite  your  verse,  man,"  said  the  leper,  **  since  Shanchan 
has  no  premium  that  I  would  accept  from  him."  The  man 
recited  his  half  stanza  as  follows  : — 

"  Every  mariner  of  the  sea  has  a  crew  under  his  command ;" 

The  leper  replied  : — 

"  Snow  will  fall,  lightning  will  flash, 
The  voice  of  mild  Caireall  will  be  loud." 
"  That  is  the  correct  half  stanza,"  said  the  man  above, 
"  and  there  is  not  in  the  ship  a  person  who  could  give  it  a 
correct  half  stanza  but  thyself;   and  I  have  another  half 
stanza,"  quoth  he.     "  Recite  it,"  says  the  leper. 

"  The  learned  will  be  severe  on  opponents  ; 
They  will  excite  their  anger  and  increase  their  toil." 

of  Avhicli  was  only  to  be  understood  by  tlie  two  colloquists ;  and,  therefore, 
the  translation  in  a  great  measure  is  merely  conjectural.  Other  versions  and 
solutions  of  these  half  stanzas  might  be  ventured,  but  we  fear  they  would  tend 
to  no  satisfactory  conclusions. 
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2lf  6  f|tj  A  leAC  jtAOtJ,  Ajt  ]T)  pCAjl  tbuAf,    A3ur  ACA  leAC 

|iAOU  ele  A3Anj,  a|i  fe.     ^Ab  e,  aji  |tj  lobAjt. 

21  |t  tT)U  lofCAb  A|t  Tt)U  TTjeAI-CAS; 
2l|t  TT^U  CeA|"CA6  A]t  Ai;  CUjTJt). 

OiXjc  It)  lobu|t.— 

21  bA]i)tjl|Ai5  bo  tji  ]i)  ceA|t&  coirt}!-]. 
)y  n)0|t  bo  co]|t]-]  Ajt  Atj  cujoij. 

Ba|0»)Iiai5  fuc  bu]  SAbAji  i)-A5aIIa&  cuf  ccftAfA,  A5ur 
bi6  5AC  jte  rn-bl]A5Air)  tjA  bA]t)t)liAi5,  A5uf  |0  t)liA5Ait7  ajIj 
A5  ber)UTT}  y^\u]\)r),  A5uf  aca  ceA5buii*  clo|cbe  A^ce,  a5U|- 
ACA  cir&i   A]ce  irio  ceA5bu)f   f|i),   A3ur  acaic  cjt]  picjc 

tt7A|t3  AT)t),  A3ur  itoioori^  n  rii)  T^i^n  Atjocc,  A3ur  bo 

beA|tA  A  leAC  bAib,  A5Uf  ]ye  buf  lotj  bA]b  ]r)  |:eA6  bejc]  a 
T)-2llbAit),  A3Uf  i?i  b"l^Mri  ^r  c6i|t  6Aibfi  A  bu]6eAcut-  bo 
beic,  A|t  ]t)  lobu|i,  Acc  opun^fA ;  A3Uf  ceic  ]i)  lobAjt  uaca 
1A|i  f  (I),  A3u|-  x)]  ^eAbAbu|t  3A  cot)u||t  bo  cua|&.     'Cjasaic- 

riutt)  Acin  iA|t  rio  A5ur  bo  bACAji  IP  oi5ci  rit)  pAfxir  lu 

Tp-bA]i)i)llA]5  po  slejte  T?TieA]*buil  A3U]*  pmcoltbe  cu  njAbuiij 

Aft  r)A  rbAJtAC,   A3Uf  cue  XXX.  TT)Aft3  bO  SbsAtJCi^tJ,  A3Uf  AC" 

beApc  FPir- — 21  p  fo  bo  buAf  bei5|tjAC,  a  SbeAtjcajo,  A|t 
ri»  i)o  5"  fe"K^5^1^  ^0  ^^T)  A|i  cuf,  A3Uf  bu6  n)Af)A  focbujc 
bib  biqc  bo  coifc  a  T)-2llbA]t)  A3uf  5AT)  tx)  |iAijt)  bo*>  6i^r)  Aft 
cornuf  bujc. 

T^iASuic  i)A  luiJ)3  I^T^  V]^y  ^S'T  r^^^"!^  ItorppA  cot) 
beACAbAfi  A  t)-2llbA]Tj,  A3uf  bill  f^^®^5  ullAtb  locAfcrbe  A5 
|iI3  OlUrb  2llbAT)  A|t  A  c]x)t);  2t)Aol  5e6|c,  njAC  "pifi  3oboc, 
A  Aion),  A5U|-  bo  bACAfi  ]V  A15C)  rp)  A151  pA  1103A  vfteArbujl 

'  It  seems  by  this  that  the  Lady-Doctors  in  America,  the  first  of  modern 
times,  have  had  their  prototvpes  in  ancient  Erin. 
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The  leper  replied  : — 
"  On  the  borders  of  the  rock  of  the  sea  of  Munii, 
Thou  hast  made  much  salt  there." 

"  That  is  the  half  stanza,"  said  the  man  above,  "  and  I 
have  another  half  stanza,"  said  he.  "  Recite  it,"  says  the 
leper. 

"  On  (or  by)  my  burning,  on  my  mixing, 
On  my  cutting  on  the  wave." 

The  leper  replied  : — 
"  0  woman-doctor  that  followest  the  profitable  trade, 
Great  is  thy  weariness  on  the  wave." 

"  That  (said  the  leper)  is  a  Female-Doctor  (or  Doctoress)> 
who  has  been  hitherto  conversing  with  you  (or  carrying  on 
a  dialogue  with  you).  Every  alternate  year  she  is  (a  prac- 
ticing) female-doctor,  and  the  other  year  a  maker  of  salt- 
She  has  a  stone  dwelling  place  and  has  a  treasure  in  that 
house  ;  she  has  three  score  marks  in  it,  and  she  will  share  it 
with  you  to-night,  and  will  give  you  the  half  of  it;  that  shall 
be  your  provision  during  your  stay  in  Alban  ;  and  it  is  not 
her  you  are  to  thank,"  says  the  leper,  "  but  me."  The  leper 
then  departed  from  them,  and  they  could  not  see  in  what 
direction  he  went.  They  afterwards  landed  and  remained 
with  the  Doctoress  during  that  night,  who  gave  them  the 
choicest  entertainment  and  attendance  till  the  morrow  morn- 
ing. She  gave  thirty  marks  to  Shanchan,  and  said  to  him : — 
"  This  is  your  last  largesse,  0  Shanchan,"  said  she,  ''till  you 
again  recover  your  poetic  faculties;  and  your  sojourn  in 
Alban  would  be  a  state  of  contempt  for  you  whilst  you  had 
not  the  power  (of  composing)  one  stanza  of  your  poetry." 

They  then  went  on  board  their  ship  and  sailed  on  till 
they  reached  Alban.  The  chief  professor  of  Alban  had  a 
feast  prepared  for  them  on  their  arrival ;  Mael-Gedhic  Mac 
Fir-Goboc  was  his  name,  and  they  remained  with  him  tliat 
night;  they  had  the  best  of  entertainment  and  attendance, 


ISO 
A  t)-2llbA(?;.     Ci&  c|tA  |to  n|tfCAC  2llbA|i)  o  6e|rc|iinc  co 

CUAirciUftC,  A5Uf  O  A)|tceA|l  CO  blA|lCAp,  ASllf  bACAft  bljAb- 
A]U  A  T)-2llbAjtJ,  A5Uf    t)I    f;uApACA|l  ^If  t}A  Di^DA  ;    A5Uf  }:a 

coiftfeAc  le  SeAt)ce^u  3AT)  y:\y  t)a  D^tja  b'^AsbA^l,  A^uf 
AcbeAftc  5U|i  rbAicb  leif  ceAcc  b'^tJUfAise  6]rteAi)t). 

2l5uf  bo  5lAr)A6  a  Iot)5  leo,  asuj*  CAtjcACAjt  itorrjpA  aji 

PUC  10  t17A|tA  5U|t  5AbrAC  CUAIJ  A  O'^lcl)  CljAcb  ,"  A5U|*  n)A]t 
Ci^t)3ACA|t  A  ClJl  AI)t)  no  Ab  C001)CACA|l  CaiUio  IJAOrb  CUCA. 

21)ac  ro^cA|t  bo  SbeAT)c^o  e|-eit)  A5Uf  cue  ceo|tA  P63  bo 
SbeATjc^i),  Asuj*  |:iApftu]5iuf  ]*c61a  be,  A5Uf  AcbeAjt  SeAt;- 
civt)  t)AC  puATH  fe  pir  t)A  "CikOA.  2lf  com  V]0,  A|t  CA]lllt), 
ofi  If  n)d\i  b'ecojfi  A5uf  b'A]t)bl]5eAb  bo  |tor)u|f  A]t  3b«<'^l^^  ; 
A5Uf  bo  3u]3  fe  0]a  3u  cuccAfA  ^63  bo  lobup,  A3uf 
TO  |:eAbA]|t]]*fl  cujcb  lU  lobu|t  bA  cuCAif  P63.  H]  freAcuft, 
A^i  SeAt;c^tj.  <t)ArbfA  cucuif  bb  A|i  CAjllir),  A3U|'  bo 
b  e]ceAT)  bu]c  a  cAbA^jtc  bAti).     2t)A  Aj-eAb,  a  bjiACAifi  ^t)- 

TT}A]r),    Ayt  SeATJC^T),    CAbA]|tf]    CAbAl|t  bATbfA  CUtT)  t)A  "C^tJA 

b'pA5bAil.    <Do  be|i,  A|t  CaiUio,  a3ii|*  |tA3AC  Iac  co4)u|tluf 

'  Ath-Cliath,  or  Dublin.     See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

*  DiuLus.  The  following  interesting  account  of  Durlus  Guaire,  and  of  the 
other  places  mentioned,  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  my  excellent  friend 
Thomas  L.  Cooke,  Esq.,  the  learned  antiquary,  and  author  of  the  Uistory  of 
Parsonstow-n  and  other  works  of  great  merit.  To  Mr.  Cooke  also  have  I  been 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information  supplied  for  my  notes,  whilst  I  was 
engaged  with  my  Edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  his  renewed 
act  of  kindness  on  the  present  occasion  is  justly  entitled  to  my  warmest  thanks. 

"  I  have  been  familiar  wth  Durlus  Guaire  and  bocAti  t)A  njjAr,  or,  as  the 
people  call  it,  bor^Ti  leAfjajlceAC  tjA  n)]Af,  '  the  road  of  following  the  dishes.' 
It  is  now  seventeen  er  eighteen  years  since  I  wTote  some  transitory  papers  on 
these  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  I  spent  many  a  delightful  day.  I  well 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  extensive  expanse  of  lime-stone  the  supposed 
tracks  of  horses,  men,  and  dogs,  which  composed  the  cortege  led  in  pursuit  by 
Guaire,  when  St.  Colman  miraculously  spirited  away  the  king's  dinner,  dishes 
and  all,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  saint's  attendant,  who  was  interred  after- 
wards near  the  hermitage.  His  burial  place  was  called  le.vcc  -w}  b]ct\eAbA)5, 
the  hermit's  grave. 
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and  that  was  the  most  friendly  nig-ht's  reception  they  ob- 
tained in  Alban.  Tliey  traversed  Alba  from  South  to 
North,  and  from  East  to  West ;  and  remained  there  a  year, 
but,  notwithstanding,  they  got  no  tidings  about  the  Tain. 
Shanchan  was  troubled  at  not  discovering  the  history  of 
the  Tain,  and  he  said  that  he  desired  to  return  to  Erin. 
Their  ship  was  cleared  out  by  them,  and  they  came  along 
the  sea  imtil  they  entered  port  at  Atk-Cliatk.^  When  they 
landed  there  they  beheld  St.  Caillin  coming  towards  them  ; 
he  was  Shanchan's  mother's  son,  and  he  gave  three  kisses 
to  Shanchan,  and  asked  him  for  news,  and  Shanchan  told 
him  that  he  got  no  account  about  the  Tain.  "  That  is  but 
right,"  said  Caillin,  "  for  great  is  the  injustice  and  trespass 
thou  hast  committed  on  Guaire ;  and  he  prayed  God  that 
thou  mightest  give  a  kiss  to  a  leper,  and  knowest  thou  the 
leper  to  whom  thou  gavest  a  kiss?"  "I  do  not  know," 
said  Shanchan.  "To  me  thou  gavest  it,"  said  Caillin," 
"  and  you  were  obliged  to  give  it  me."  Well,  then,  my 
beloved  brother,  give  me  assistance  to  get  the  Tain.''  "  I 
shall,"  said  Caillin,   "  and  will  go  with  thee  to  Durlus,^ 

"  As  to  Diirliis-Guaii-e — There  stands  on  the  south-east  point  of  the  bay  of 
Gahvay,  a  little  village  and  seaport  called  Kinvarra.  It  is  in  the  barony  of 
Kiltarton,  county  of  Gahvay,  and  diocese  of  Kilmacduach,  which  see  was 
founded  by  St.  Coluian  (known  as  Mac  Duach  from  his  father  Duach).  Col- 
uian  was  a  near  relation,  I  believe  second  cousin  once  removed,  to  Guaire,  who 
was  king  of  that  countrj',  and  whose  name  is  yet  remembered  as  the  person- 
ilication  of  hospitality.  Colgan,  A.  A.  S.  S.,  p.  248,  gives  St.  Macduach's 
])edigree,  and  states  that  Guaire's  father  was  named  Colman,  son  of  Cobteach, 
who  was  cousin-gcrman  of  Duach,  father  of  St.  Colman.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Kinvarra  village,  towards  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  two  castles, 
separated  from  each  other  bj'  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  One  of  these  castles  is 
of  a  square  form,  vaulted  internally,  indicating  an  erection  anterior  to  the 
Tudor  era.  It  was  used  as  a  military  barrack  within  living  memory.  The 
other  building  is  merely  a  shapeless  rum,  and  stands  in  a  small  island.  This 
(last)  is  still  called  Dim-Guaire ;  and  if  the  antiquary  does  not  admit  its  foun- 
dation, as  to  the  stone  and  mortar  portion,  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Guaire,  he  may,  nevertheless,   safely  allow  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  that 


Aiftrt)  )   b-pu|l  '3^ic<]\\],    A5iir  &o   bofiArt)  7t)A\\h!x\)   tt>uCAi6e 
cbucAiDu  o  5'HlUU  lU  ScA|l,  ofi  ||-  A15I  Acc^  A  }:]y  C]\)tmy  bo 

king's  once  hospitable  palace.     There  is  at  present,  in  my  little  collection  here, 
an  antique-shaped  bottle,  covered  over  with  barnicle  shells,  which  was  found 
in  a  submarine  vault  or  cellar  at  Dun  Guaiie.    One  would  be  glad  to  associate 
this  vessel  with  the  generous  cheer  so  liberally  given  to  strangers  by  the  oiiU 
king  Guaire.     But  alas  !  I  fear  this  would  be  dating  the  manufacture  of  the 
bottle  too  far  back.     The  locality  about  Dun  Guaire  is  also  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation Durlus  Guaire ;  but  I  suspect  this  name  was  originally  given  to  Uie 
are/i  surrounding  a  icell,  situate  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  towards  the 
east,  and  bearing  the  name  Tobar  Mhic-Duach.     I  know  three  or  fo»ir  wells 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in  that  quarter  bearing  the  same  name.     My 
reason  for  ascribing  the  name  Durlus  to  the  well,  rather  than  to  the  place  where 
the  ruined  castle  of  Dun  Guaire  stands  is,  because  Oiiftluf  is  water-grass  or  water- 
cress,  derived  from  bii|t,  water,  and  lufi  an  herb  (\'ide  Thurles  in  the  county 
Tipperary)  ;  and  that  Dun  Guaire  being  on  a  very  small  and  high  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  locale  suited  to  the  growth 
of  that  vegetable,  while  the  plashy  circuit  around  the  spring-well,  would  aptly 
serve  for  the  propagation  of  an  aquatic  herb.    But  Dun  Guaire  and  this  foun- 
tain are  so  near  to  each  other  that  possibly  both  were  known  as  Durlus  Guaire ; 
and  both  of  them  are  at  the  eastern  termination  of  Botkar-na-mias,  which 
runs  from  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  cell  of  Mac  Duach,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  being  the  length  of  road  mentioned  by  Keating. 
The  cell  of  Mac  Duach  is  at  the  western  termination  of  the  Bothar-na-mias, 
in  front  of  the  frowning  precipice  known  as  the  Eagle's  nest,  which  is  situated 
on  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Oghtmanima  and  Carron  or  Came, 
both  in  the  county  Clare.    This  precipice  is  also  called  Kinnallia,  a  name  which 
1  suppose  to  have  been  given  to  it,  in  consequence  of  St.  Colman's  cell  or  bed 
being  there  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  viz.  from  cit),  a  bed  ;  and  A]\\,  a 
great  steep,  a  precipice,  rock  or  cliff.     Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  old  cy- 
clopean-built  church,  also  the  cell  before-mentioned,  a  rude  cubic  pile  of  stones 
or  altar,  and  a  spring-well  called,  like  others  of  its  brethren  waters  in  this 
neighbourhood,  Mac  Duach's  well.     Hard  by  is  likewise  the  grave  of  St.  Mac 
Duach's  servant,  which  seems  to  have  been  scooped  out  of  the  extensive  flat 
rock-formation,  in  which  are  the  tracks  or  impressions  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  foimdation  of  the  Bothar-na-mias  legend.     The  servant's  grave  is,  or 
some  twenty  years  ago  was,  called  by  the  peasantry  Lniiyht  IHvanoHgh,  pro- 
bably from  ICACC,  a  grave  or  funeral  pile  of  stones,  and  b|CfteAbAc,  a  hermit, 
or  person  living  alone.     This  grave  had  been  sa'  rilegiously  opened  long  before 
I  saw  it.     Close  to  it  stood  another  rude  altar  formed  of  loose  rocks.     I  mu^t 


where  Guaire  rusides  ;  and  we  shall  get  Marvan  the 
swineherd  to  come  to  us  from  Glen-a-scail,  for  it  is  he  who 
knows  how  the  Tain  may  be  obtained." 

refer  you  to  the  pages  of  the  Foras  Feasa  for  the  story  from  which  Keating 
derives  the  appellation  Bothar-na-mias,  '  road  of  the  dishes,'  or,  as  I  heard  it 
called  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  was  a  good  Irish  scholar,  and  in 
long  dead,  Bothar-/e«?wtocA-na-mias,  '  the  road  of  following  the  dishes ;'  and 
also  as  to  the  good  and  miraculous  offices  related  to  have  been  performed  for 
St.  Colman,  alias  Mac  Duach,  here  by  his  cock,  his  mouse,  and  his  fly.  Dr. 
Lanigan,  (Eccl.  Hist.),  charges  Keating  in  regard  to  these  stories  with  having 
picked  up  some  ^prodigious  fables^  concerning  this  saint.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  term  Ijocati  i)A  njjAt  originally  meant  the  aftwr-lane  or  road,  before 
the  Romancer  had  turned  it  into  the  road  of  the  dishes,  for  tijiAf  signifies 
an  altar  as  well  as  a  dish.  In  O'Brien's  Dictionary,  ad  verb.  IJorAtt,  that 
reverend  writer  describes  Bothar-na-mias  as  '  a  way  between  Durlus  Guaire  in 
the  county  Galway  and  Mochua's  well,  or  St.  Mac  Duach's  hermitage  in  Bur- 
ren,  county  Clare.'  Dr.  Lanigan  denies  that  St.  Mac  Duach  was  called  Mochua, 
and  corrects  others  respecting  it. 

"  With  regard  to  another  place  which  you  seek  the  site  of,  viz.  Eregul  or 
Aragul-na-ftile,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  was  but  another  name  for  the  Cell  or 
Bed  of  St.  Mac  Duach,  already  mentioned  by  the  name  Kinnallia,  as  situate 
under  the  Raven's  nest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  to  this  cell  St. 
Colman's  prayers  miraculously  transported  the  sumptuous  dinner  of  king 
Guaire  from  Durlus  Guaire,  for  the  gratification  of  the  saint's  clerk  or  attend- 
ant. Hence  it  might  be  denominated  not  improperly  Aracul  or  Aragul  (c  and 
5  being  commutable)  na-feile — AttACUl  meaning  a  cell,  grotto,  or  retired  dwell- 
ing; and  pejle,  which  signifies  hospitality,  being  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
feast  itself.  Thus  Aragal-na-feUe  would  mean  the  Cell  of  the  feast,  which  the 
cell  of  St.  Mac  Duach  under  the  Raven's  nest,  in  reality  was,  supposing  the 
legend  of  the  dishes'  asportation  to  be  true.  This  cell  you  must  bear  in  mind 
was  at  the  western  end  of  the  Bothar-na-mias.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  (if 
I  ever  knew  it)  of  the  hermit  who  attended  St.  Mac  Duach  here  in  the  woods 
and  fastnesses  of  Biurren. 

"  Glean/i-cm-scail,  or  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  There  are  various  gloomy 
valleys  in  that  neighbourhood.  As  the  lofty  precipice  over  St.  Mac  Duach's 
cell  runs  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  the  afternoon  sun  casts  a  very  long  shadow 
from  it  on  the  valley  (Longesque  cadunt  de  montibus  urabrte).  This  might 
account  for  that  vale  being  called  Glen-a-scail ;  or,  perhaps,  some  warrior 
named  Seal  fell  there  in  days  of  old.  Some  remarkable  person,  I  suppose,  was 
interred  in  the  Cairn  on  the  summit  of  Slieve-Carne,  which  gives  a  name  to 
the  parish  of  Carron,  and  is  immediately  over  the  cell  of  St.  Mac  Duach." 
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cfionjbAiri)  en  |iAt)3ACAfi  co  'Diiplup  Aiftrt)  i  tt^-bA]  3»ai|1], 
A5uf  cue  fC]!)  pojc  bo  CajIIjij  A3uf  P05  elc  bo  SbeAT)- 
c^t;,  A5Uf  Tto  peAji  pi^ilce  cojcceAi^tj  piiintj  cl6i|t  o  i*]!) 
A!i)AC ;  A5u|*  ]to  ^|AHpAi5  |*celA  bo  SbeAtjc^i),  a5u|*  bo 
]i)t)if   SeAijc^t;  bo  t)Ac  T^uAjii  pif  t)A  "Cai^a  o   bo  -pACAjb 

011*1111).      CuiftlC  lAll  pif  Aft  CeAl)t;  2t)bAllb*lTJ  5U  "S^QM)})  y) 

ScAil.  'Caiuic  2t)A|ibAT)  cucA  CO  Ouitluf,  A5Uf  bo  t^lA|l- 
VAi8feAc  be  cia  80  luoifpo^^  ^^ib  it)  'C'a]^).  2lcbcAitc 
2l)AnbAi)  i)Acb  T^oibi  A  Tt)-beAcbAi6  a  v-(i>]]i]\)t),  A5ui*  t)ac 
l-niAiit  hi<y  ijeAcb  bo  ^eAbpA8  ]X)  'Cii]v  b'it)t;ifi  acc  act) 
t;-buit)i  t)Art)A.  Cuic  itj  r-Aet)  o-8u]i)],  A|i  SeAT)civt7.  'peAn- 
5u|*  2Cac  K018,  A|i  2t)Aitb^t);  oni  n*  Ajce  bui  pif  5t)irt)itAi8 
b-peAii  t)-6|iteAi)t)  A5iif  UIa8  pofi  Caiu,  asui*  Ait  a  8A1511) 
^c]\)  cuca8  ]t)  'C^it).  Ciutjuf  bo  5et)An}t)e  ?  Ait  fiAc.  2lc- 
boApc  2t)A|ibAt)  pitiu  peAfA  Asui"  ceACCA  bo  cult  CO  i)Aerbuib 
GiiteATji;,  A5uf  A  n)-h]\e]t  leo  cu  I151  pllt5ui*A,  a5ui*  citoi*- 
ca8  c|ti  Ia  A3U1*  ciii  T)-oi5cc  bo  8et)ATi)  T^ftifjt)  Coitb8e  unj 
T^beAitjuf  bo  cult  cucA  b'ii)i)ii*ii)'C^i)A  Bo  CuAilsrje  boibb- 
"Ceic  bii)  CAillp;  itoinje,  a5ui*  cue  leu*  ijAeitb  feijteAyt)  co 
^uplui*,  A5UI*  bAcAit  015C1   Aut)  f]i)   AC  |:leA5U5A8,   A5ui* 

riA^AlC  AJt  1)A    TT)AltAC    CO    I13I    l^lltSUl-A,    A5UI*  bO  bACAlt  OC 

OACAnjui^e  joi-u  Citiofb  urt?  'pbeAii5uf  bo  cup  cuca  b'luu- 
11*  1 1)  UA  "C^UA  boib. 

"Caiijjc  bio  'peA]t5ui*  cuca,  a5ui*  bo  bVil  bo  itj  "Caiu 
b'lUUiri'?  i)A  feAi*ATT)  861b,  A3uf  1)1  cuaIacaii  A  beA5 
ua8a  t)o  5uit  cuipi-eAc  t)A  fu|8i  ])(},  A5uf  it)i)iri^  ^oi^  1') 
T^^li)  ^01)  i)-ii)T)ur  TV)')  ^3"r  ir^  ^°  ^cpiob  ua8a  b|  -I- 
CiAitAi)  CluAi)A  ;  A5UI*  ii*e  loc  ]])  p.o  fcniob  bl  V^]^  fcicbe  i)A 
bUi8|te.     Bai  'FeAit5ui*  oc  loun'ii)  ]\)  i*ceoil  t)o  5U  cAiiti)ic 

'  LeAbAfi  T)A  })U]ht^e.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  name  was  ■written 
inuler  the  superintendence  of  St.  Kiaran,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  text.  The  name  of  tlie  manuscript  signifies  the  "  Book  of  the 
Krown  Cow, "  from  liaving  been  written  it  seems  on  the  vellum  manufactured 
from  the  hide  of  some  remarkable  brown  cow.'  This  Book  was  transcribed 
into  a  manuscript  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Maolmuire,  a  learned 
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They  proceeded  with  one  accord,  namely,  Caillin  and 
Shanchan  with  his  great  bardic  company,  until  they  ar- 
rived at  Durlus,  where  Guaire  was.  He  gave  a  kiss  to 
Caillin  and  another  kiss  to  Shanchan,  and  he  gave  a  gen- 
eral welcome  to  the  bardic  body  altogether.  He  asked  news 
of  Shanchan,  and  Shanchan  told  him  that  he  had  got  no 
account  of  the  Tain  since  he  had  left  him.  They  then  sent  an 
invitation  to  Marvan  at  Glen-a-scail.  Marvan  came  to  them 
to  Durlus,  and  they  asked  him  who  could  relate  to  them 
(the  story  of)  the  Tain.  Marvan  told  them  that  there  was 
not  living  in  Erin,  nor  was  there  among  the  dead  any  who 
could  relate  the  Tai?i  but  one  person  only.  "  Who  is  that  in- 
dividual person  ?"  asked  Shanchan.  "Fergus  Mac  Roy," 
replied  Marvan,  "  for  it  was  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
exploits  of  the  men  of  Erin  and  of  Uladh  (Ulster)  in  the 
Tain,  as  it  was  from  his  own  pupil  (Cuchulain)  the  Tain 
(or  Cattle  Prey)  was  carried  off.  "  How  are  we  to  act  ?" 
said  they.  Marvan  told  them  to  send  invitations  and 
messages  to  the  saints  of  Erin,  and  to  bring  them  with 
them  to  the  tomb  of  Fergus,  and  to  fast  three  days  and 
three  nights  to  the  Godhead  (or  Holy  Trinity),  that  He  may 
send  Fergus  to  narrate  unto  them  the  (story  of)  Tain-bo- 
Cuaxlgne  (or  the  Cattle  raid  of  Cooley).  Caillin  went  forth 
and  brought  the  saints  of  Erin  to  Durlus,  where  they  feasted 
for  a  night.  They  went  on  the  morrow  to  the  tomb  of 
Fergus,  and  they  supplicated  Jesus  Christ  to  send  them 
Fergus  to  narrate  the  Tain  unto  them. 

Fergus  came  to  them,  and  he  was  about  relating  the 
Tatn  to  them  standing  up,  but  they  would  hear  none  of  it 
until  they  had  him  seated,  and  in  that  position  he  narrated 
the  Tain  to  them.  Kiaran  of  Cluan  (Macnoise)  was  he  who 
wrote  it  from  him  ;  and  the  'place  in  which  he  wrote  it  was 
on  the  hide  of  the  Huidhre}     Fergus  was  narrating  the 

scribe  of  the  Abbey  of  Clonmacnoise.     The  latter  is  quoted  by  the  O'Clerys 
in  their  Book  of  Invasions,  as  one  of  their  authorities  for  that  work.     It  is 
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TO  ycel  va  feeoj^  6),  ASiif  cejc  ifit)  I151  coAbtj*  jAUAtt)  ; 
A5UJ*  bo  t)|AC  tjA  t)Ae]TT)  acIa]6|  bujb]  bo  'h\}]A  A|t  a  u-jb^i 
b'^AJb^il  ua6a  irt)Ot)  ce|fb  bo  cbuiOJ))^  SeAijcivij  ojiyto  cfte 
cun7ACCAib  i)oert)  6/]|teAi}o  A5UI*  cjte  ceACAfc  2^A|ibA]r). 

)y  TAb  fo  iorT}0|iA  r)A  ijoeirp  CAt)CAbA|t  Aijtj :  — Colum 
cjUe  TtjAC  "peiblirt) ;  CA]U|tj  tjAorijcA  asuj*  CiA^tiii)  CIuaoa  ; 
A5ur  ye]i)  CiA|tAt)  SA^3|ie;  pjnbei)  CIuaija  bjn^in^j  T-l')- 
bet)  2t)ui5e  Bile;  SeAtjAC  ttjac  3^1^10;  BfierjAiuij  Biix|tA; 
A5uf  BfterjAitjij  TT)AC  "p^otjtjlosA ;  a5U|*  c^tjcAbAft  nompA 
50  <t)u|ilAf  '^uc^]\ie ;  A5Uf  bAbA|i  A5  pleA8u3A6  A5  '^ut^]]ie 
30  ceAt)r)  c|ii  l^  A5uf  ceofiA  T)-oi6ce  ;  A3uf  ai)I)  fjtj  b']n)- 
c|5  2t)A|ibitt)  50  3leAi)T)  Ai)  S3A1I,  A3ur  bo  CUA16  t)A  tJAOlti) 
fit)  u]le  bo  curt)  a  i)-iooAbA]b  beAt)u5A  |:eit). 

2l3u|*  bo  cuAjS  SeADc^O  feArj  ^]\e  cot)Acl&l|t  cotjA  pe]rt)- 

IU5A  A5U|*  COtJA  frUl|ieAt)l)  A]|l  CUAJftC  ollAIt)t)ACCA  3O  CpiOC" 

u|b  2t)urT)Ai);  A3uf  CU3  SeAijc^i)  rt)6ibe  A3u|*  3eAllu5A  bo 
2t)bAiibJiT)  A3Uf  bo  o<^  ijAori^A^b  iteATbft^lce  fjT)  ujle  tjac 
fl|tpeA6  AOtj  botj  "CfiorpbairT)  AOt)    n)]A.r)  A]]i  ijeoc   ]]•   Ai; 
borbAt)  6  fji)  AtT)AC  30  b|tu|tjt)e  at)  b|iAic  A3UI*  ad  beACA. 
CoT)A  ]  1*11)  )rT)ceAcc  T)A  'Citon)8SiirT)e  30  t)ui3e  fit)- 

2l3Uf  At)011*  II*  tt)lAt)  Ttl»)t)  C10T)r3t)W3A  Alll  Al)  "Ci^ll)  ATTJUll 

also  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  A.D.  2C6,  and  at  A.D.  1470, 
the  following  entry  occurs  : — "  The  castle  of  Sligo  was  taken  by  O'Donnell 
from  Donal,  the  son  of  Owen  O'Connor,  after  besieging  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  O'Donnell  received  his  own  terms  of  payment  on  that  occasion  and 
tribute  tax  from  North  Connaught  It  was  on  this  expedition  he  received  the 
Leabhar  Gearr  (Short  Book)  and  Leabhar-na-IIuidhri ;  also  the  chairs  of  Donal 
Oge,  which  had  been  carried  westward  in  the  time  of  John,  son  of  Conor,  son 
of  Hugh,  son  of  Donal  Oge  O'Donnell."  Doctor  O'Donovan  states  of  this 
manuscript,  in  a  note,  that  "  it  was  compiled  at  Clonmacnois  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  transcribed  by  Maolmuire,  the  son  of  Ceileachair,  the  grandson 
of  Conn-na-mbocht,  a  distinguished  scribe  of  Clonmacnois.  A  considerable 
fragment  of  this  manuscript,  in  the  handwriting  of  Maolmuire,  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It 
contains  two  curious  memoranda,  one  in  the  handwriting  of  Sighraigh  O'Cuir- 
nin,  written  in  1345,  when  the  book  was  in  the  possession  of  Donnell.  "on  of 
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story  until  the  story  came  to  its  termination,  after  wliicli 
he  returned  to  the  same  tomb.  The  saints  ofiered  up 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  petition  being  granted  regard- 
ing the  question  that  Shanchan  proposed  to  them,  through 
the  powers  of  the  saints  of  Erin  and  through  tlic  instructions 
of  Marvan. 

The  following  were  the  saints  who  went  thither : — Co- 
lumbkille  the  son  of  Feilim ;  the  holy  Caillin  (or  St.  Caillin) ; 
Kiaran  of  Clonmacnoise ;  Kiaran  senior  of  Saigir  ;  Finnen 
of  Clonard  ;  Finnen  of  Moville  ;  Seanach  son  of  Gaitin  ; 
Brennan  of  Birr ;  and  Brennan  son  of  Finnlogha.  They 
proceeded  to  Durlus  of  Guaire,  and  they  feasted  with  Guaire 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.  Then  Marvan  departed 
for  Glen-a-Sgail,  and  all  those  saints  went  to  their  own  holy 
(or  consecrated)  places. 

Shanchan  the  aged  poet,  with  his  professors,  attendants, 
and  household,  proceeded  on  a  professional  visitation  to  the 
territories  of  Munster ;  and  Shanchan  made  a  vow  and  pro- 
mise to  Marvan  and  to  all  the  fore-mentioned  saints,  that 
none  of  the  great  bardic  Institution  should  seek  for  a  wish 
from  any  person  in  the  world,  from  thenceforth  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  and  the  termination  of  life  (literally  to  the 
womb  of  Judgment  and  of  life). 

So  far  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  great  bardic  Institution. 
It  is  now  our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  Tain,  the  undertak- 
ing of  which  originated  with  a  curtain  conversation  that 

Murtogh,  son  of  Donnell,  son  of  Teige,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Andrew,  son  of 
Brian  Luighneach,  son  of  Turlogh  Mor  O'Conor ;  and  the  other  in  a  more 
modern  hand,  stating  that  the  two  books  referred  to  were  recovered  by  O'Don- 
nell,  after  they  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  O'Conors  of  Sligo  during  the 
reigns  of  ten  successive  lords  of  Carbury."  The  Book  of  the  Brown  Cow  is 
considered  a  very  valuable  manuscript,  and  contains,  amongst  other  interesting 
matters  on  Irish  history  and  antiquities,  a  very  curious  account  of  the  ceme- 
teries and  sepiilchres  of  the  pagan  kings  of  Ireland,  and  also  a  copy  of  Tain- 
ho-Cuailgne,  directly  transcribed  from  the  original  composition  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  centurv. 
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]\o    c^iiIa    Con)ftA6  Ciot)  Cio|t|tcO|Ue    e|biii  0|l|oU   ri)6(i 
A3Uf  2t)eA6b  urtj  <\  b-c^ioic  co|*ac  Ai]t  ai)  T^it). 


•  In  the  Book  of  Mac  Carthy  Riagh,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  the  last  page  of  our  text  is  partially  obliterated,  and  we  have  been 
therefore  obliged  to  use  that  of  the  more  modern  copy  for  this  portion  of  the 
work.  We  at  the  same  time  give  the  fragmentary  version  as  follows  from  our 
original  MS.,  with  breaks  where  the  words  could  not  be  deciphered ;  and  we 
have  also  inserted  in  brackets  some  words  and  phrases  which  .seem  to  be  ap- 
parent from  the  context : — 
.    .    .    .    cAtjcACATi  \ion}pA Ai)i)  II)  Aj^e  X]t}  oc  FleA6u5A6 

A5Ur  bJtpCIS  ^n^T^bAI)  ATI  t)A  lijAttAC  5U  3leAT)t)  \T)  rCA|l CllCA 

*>1V1)n]V  t)A  Cai)A  6o      .      .      .       .      tlACljA  ItJUHA  AIJA&   )!)   CftOn^bAH)      .... 

bo  bet^)^J  fe  o|at\a.  5Jl  bubfiAbAjt  ai)  ctionjOAiij  5U  ijtjAFA&Air-  Cajpic  Wa^- 
bAij  ....  ]ATtun)  A5Uf  |\o  l)iijb)feA6  Cait)  t)o  CuAjlstje  bo  ...  . 
ctton)bA]ii7  AT)  bAi)  ASUf  a  .  .  .  .  ]a^  r]n-  ^S  aiji)  h')  T^uc  ?f)AtibAt) 
^?r  •  •  {]V  c|ion)bA|ri))  5U  SlsAtjt)  ]ij  fCAjl  A5ur  cue  FleA5  rijoTtcAjt)  bojb 
A5ur  bo  c\)  .  .  .  ]AZ  CO  ceAi)b  (cttj  Ia  A5ur  cni  tjo|6ce)  sai)  CAfbAib  h]S 
i)A  bi5e  tjA  caIa^U!)  ....  2t)A|tbAi)  a  bpeic  jrein  oft^A  Aiijujl  .  .  . 
bo  beAftAn)  unjotto  A^t  hac.  Ca  .  .  .  tjAetij  GineAt)!)  tilf  TIP  ^n  ^Hatx. 
bAi7.  CucfAC  .  .  .  .  ritJ  bo.  21  x]  bfieic  beiTtinjfi  ottAib  Aft  (?t)ATtbAC)) 
.     .    .     U]le  bo  bul  i)A  C}\]c  bucbuf-*  (peio  A5ur)  bo  beic  Apij    .    ,    .    .     . 

bA  cttjcl)  6ucl)urA  ATt  AX   lucb A5ur  iJl   X^A]h\  10  cuoii^bAnj 

....     (0  f0]IJ  ATIJAC)  A  1)C:\X\]^t}.     V.  1.  N.  1.  C. 

It  may  be  gleaned  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  Marvan  came  to  Durlu.s, 
where  they  related  to  him  the  story  of  Tain-bo-Cuailgne  ;  that  he  removed  the 
spell  or  injunction  he  had  imposed  on  them,  by  which  means  they  resumed 
their  faculties  of  composing  verses,  and  were  no  longer  obliged  to  stay  only 
one  night  at  a  place.  Then  it  seems  that  he  invited  them  all,  bards,  saints, 
and  nobility,  to  Glen-a-Scail,  where  he  feasted  them  during  three  days  and 
three  nights  with  at  least  plenty  of  bread  and  pork  and  ale,  the  produce  of  one 
grain  of  the  twenty-seven-eared  wheat,  and  of  the  hogs  that  were  never  far- 
rowed. It  also  appears  that  Marvan  compelled  them  to  pledge  their  word, 
which  was  to  be  inviolable  through  the  guarantee  of  the  assembled  saints,  that 
they  would  disperse,  and  that  every  one  of  them  would  return  to  his  native 
residence  and  dwell  there ;  and  then  we  are  led  to  understand  that  the  congre- 
gated bardic  Institution  became  dissolved  and  abolished  from  that  time  forth 
in  Erin. 

Thus  we  find  how  much  these  two  copies  of  the  same  work  differ,  which  is 
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happened  between  Oilioll  More  and  Meave  (King  and  Qneen 
of  Connanglit  about  the  coniinoncement  of  tlie  Christian 
era).' 

END  OF  Tnis. 

the  case  with  all  our  MSS.,  according  to  the  views  and  notions  of  the  various 
scribes.  The  copy  in  the  Book  of  Mac  Carthy  Riagh  does  not  end  by  stating — 
"  It  is  now  our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  Tain,''  &c.,  nor  is  there  a  copy  of  the 
Tain  contained  in  that  MS. 

In  a  large  collection  of  Irish  MSS.,  the  property  of  Charles  O'Neill,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  is  another  copy  of  the  Tain,  written  about  forty  years  ago 
from  a  very  old  MS.  The  preface  or  introduction  to  that  copy  consists  of  one 
page,  and  is  merely  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  now  printed  in  this  volume. 
The  preface  states  that  the  place  of  (finding)  the  Tain  was  the  Tomb  of  Fergus 
Mac  Roy,  who  was  buried  in  Moj'  Ai  (in  the  county  Roscommon).  The  time 
was  that  of  Dermot  Mac  Cerbaill,  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  person  who  re- 
lated the  story  was  Fergus.  The  account  of  Shanchan  and  his  bards  going 
to  Guaire,  as  well  as  Marvau's  vengeance  on  the  bardic  body  for  their  un- 
warrantable demands,  are  briefly  sketched  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  it  states  that 
Shanchan  was  the  person  who  wrote  it  in  a  parchment  Book.  Here  again  our 
authors  are  at  variance.  Our  MSS.,  however,  seldom  differ  on  points  of  his- 
torj%  but  they  frequently  do  so  in  words  and  phrases,  which  is  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise  to  the  Irish  scholar,  for  whenever  a  passage  may  become 
obscure  or  difficult  to  him,  a  second  or  a  third  copy  of  the  same  work  will 
render  it  intelligible  by  a  different  reading,  and  thus  one  version  may  answer 
as  a  gloss  or  explanation  to  the  other.  Often  the  omission  by  the  scribe  of  a 
single  letter  in  a  word  will  render  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sentence  doubtful 
and  difficult  to  be  understood.  Therefore  the  greater  number  of  copies  the 
Irish  scholar  will  have  access  to,  the  better  he  will  be  enabled  to  understand 
their  contents.  These  are  the  principal  aids  he  can  have  in  elucidating  anti- 
quated passages,  and  making  himself  master  of  the  language  of  our  most  ancient 
Irish  manuscripts. 

The  two  best  copies,  and,  we  believe,  the  oldest  extant  of  this  curious  and 
verj'  interesting  work,  the  Tain-bo-Cuailgne,  are  those  in  the  Libraries  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ,  one  contained  in  Leabhar- 
na  Huidhre,  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  other  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  a  MS.  of  about  the  same  age.  As  this  work  has  been  announced  for 
publication  by  the  Ossianic  Society,  it  will  be  most  desirable  to  collate  these 
two  ancient  copies  with  the  more  modern  one  procured  by  the  Society,  before 
the  translation  into  English  shall  be  finally  determined  upon  by  the  translator. 
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The  following  curious  account  of  a  copy  of  the  Tain  and  Introduction,  con- 
tained in  an  ancient  manuscript  in  Scotland,  haa  been  extracted  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
1805  :— 

"  Account  of  the  principal  manuscripts  now  in  the  possession  of  the  High- 
land Society,  by  Dr.  Donald  Smith. 

"  Tlie  oldest  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  late  Major  John  M'Lacblan's  of  Kilbride,  written  on  vellum,  and 
marked  Vol.  A.  No.  I.  This  manuscript  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  eighth  century  by  an  entry  in  the  margin,  in  which  is  given  the  name 
Muirciusa,  believed  to  have  been  Muredachus,  the  prior  of  lona,  recorded  by 
Colgan  under  the  year  777. 

"  The  manuscript,  of  which  it  has  been  thus  attempted  to  determine  the  age, 
(by  its  orthography,  &c.)  consists  of  a  poem  moral  and  religious,  some  short 
historical  anecdotes,  a  critical  exposition  of  the  Tain,  an  Irish  tale,  which  wa'i 
composed  in  the  time  of  Diarmad  son  of  Cearval,  who  reigned  over  Ireland 
from  the  year  544  to  565 ;  and  the  Tain  itself,  which  claims  respect,  as  ex- 
ceeiling,  in  point  of  antiquity,  every  production  of  any  other  vernacular 
tongue  in  Europe. 

"  On  the  first  page  of  the  Vellum,  which  was  originally  left  blank,  there  are 
genealogies  of  the  families  of  ArgjU  and  Mac  Leod,  in  the  Gaelic  handwriting 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (in  the  Irish  character,  no  doubt),  before  or  after  the 
middle  of  which  they  were  written,  as  appears  from  the  former  ending  with 
Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Argyll  in  1542,  and  died  in  1588. 
And  it  is  probable  that  our  manuscript  came  about  this  period  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  JIac  Lachlans  of  Kilbride,  as  a  Ferquhard,  son  of  Ferquhard 
Mac  Lachlan,  was  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  had  lona  or  I  Colum  Kille  in  com- 
mendamfrom  1530  to  1544;  from  which  time,  almost  nearly  to  the  present, 
they  and  the  Mac  Lachlans  of  Kilchoan,  their  relations,  have  been  distin- 
guished for  taste  and  learning. 

"  The  Critical  Exposition  prefixed  to  the  Tain,  gives  a  brief  account  of  it 
in  the  technical  terms  of  the  Scots'  literature  of  the  remote  age  in  which  it 
was  written.  '  Ceathardha  connagur  in  each  ealathuin  is  cuincda  don  tsairsisi 
(eUouiori)  na  Tana.  Loc  di  cedumus  lighe  Fercusa  mhic  Roich  ait  in  rou 
hathnacht  four  mach  Nai.  Tempus  uniorro  (AUcem)  Diarmuta  mhic  Ceruailt 
in  rigno  Ibeirnia.  Pearsa  umorro  Fergusa  mhic  Roich  air  is  e  rou  tirchan  do 
na  hecsib  ar  chenu.  A  tucaid  scriuint  dia  ndeachai  Seanchan  Toirpda  (Cofi- 
pefc)  cona.  III.  ri  ecces  (coi)  a  ctv|  cacca  1^15  ecjuf)  ...  do  saighe 
Guaire  rig  Condacht !' 

"  That  is — The  four  things  which  are  requisite  to  be  known  in  every  regular 
composition  are  to  be  noticed  in  this  work  of  the  Tain.  The  place  of  its 
origin  is  the  stone  of  Fergus  son  of  Roich,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  plain 
of  Nai.     The  time  of  it,  besides,   is  that  in  which  Diarmad  son  of  Cervail' 
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reigned  over  Trelanil.  The  ai'THOr,  too,  is  Fergus  son  of  Roicli ;  for  he  it 
was  that  prompted  it  forthwith  to  the  bards.  The  cause  of  writing  it  was  a 
visit  which  Shen<achnn  Torbda  with  tliree  cliief  bards  made  to  Guaire  king  of 
Connacht." 

[The  foregoing  extract  constitutes  nearly  tlie  one-fourth  of  the  Exposition 
prefixed  to  the  copy  of  the  Tain  in  tlie  possession  of  Cliarles  O'Neill,  Esq.  already 
alluded  to.] 

"The  subject  and  character  of  this  Tain-bho-Cuailffne  is  concisely  and' justly 
expressed  by  Roderic  O'Flaherty.  '  Fergusius  Regius  solo  pariter  ac  solio 
IJltonise  exterminatus,  in  Connactiam  ad  Ollilum  et  Maudam  ibidem  regnantes 
profugit ;  quibus  patrocinantibus,  memorabile  exarsit  bellum  septannale  inter 
Connactioa  et  Ultonios  multis  poeticis  figmentis,  ut  ea  ferebat  setas,  adornatum. 
EIujus  belli  circiter  medium,  octennio  ante  caput  xtx  Cliristianjc,  Mauda  regina 
Conaactias,  Fergusio  Rogio  ductore,  immensam  bourn  pra;dam  conspicuis  agen- 
tium  et  insectantium  virtutibus  memorabilem,  e  Cualgnio  in  agro  Louthiano 
reportavit.'  [See  Hely's  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  154.] 

"  It  appears  from  the  words,  '  Ut  ea  ferebat  setas,'  that  O'Flaherty  considered 
the  tale  of  the  Tain  as  a  composition  of  the  age  to  which  it  relates :  so  that 
the  Critical  Exposition  prefixed  to  this  ancient  copy  must  have  escaped  the 
diligent  and  successful  search  that  he  made  for  materials  to  his  Ogygia,  And 
as  he  was  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  family  of  Mac  Firbis,  the  most  learned 
and  intelligent  of  the  professed  Antiquarians  of  Ireland,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Exposition  in  question,  was  not  only  written,  but  composed  in 
Scotland,  and  that  it  was  either  unknown  to  the  Irish  Antiquaries,  or  over- 
looked by  them. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  sets  forth  that  Sheanachan,  with  the  three  chief 
bards  (thrice  fifty  chief  bards)  and  those  in  their  retinue,  being  called  upon 
for  the  history  of  the  Tain-lho,  or  cattle  spoil  of  Cuailgne,  when  they  were 
taking  their  departure  from  the  Court  of  Guaire,  acknowledged  themselves 
ignorant  of  it.  That  they  made  their  grand  rounds  of  Ireland  and  of  Scot- 
land in  quest  of  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  That  Eimin  and  Muircheartach,  two 
of  their  number,  repaired  at  length  to  the  grave  of  Fergus  son  of  Roich,  who, 
being  invoked,  appeared  at  the  end  of  three  days  in  awful  majesty,  and  recited 
the  Tain  from  beginning  to  end,  as  it  is  detailed  in  the  twelve  Reimsgeala,  or 
Portions,  of  which  it  is  made  up."  [The  part  of  the  last  sentence  relating  to 
Eimin  and  Muircheartach  is  quite  new  to  us.] 

"  The  historical  anecdotes  begin  with  that  which  is  engraved  on  Plate  II. 
herewith  presented,  and  relates  to  Ossian  the  son  of  Fingal,  whom  it  represents 
as  showing  an  inclination  in  early  life,  to  indulge  in  solitude  his  natural  pro- 
pensity to  meditation  and  song.     It  is  to  be  read  as  follows :'" — 

"  Fint  uao  baoiscne  a  cuinchadh  a  mhic  ethon  Olsen  Paoi  Oisen  pliadhin 
con  fess  ai  himthus  puoi  cond  ollgcus  mucmhaich  frie  atbuir  Faoncaib  Fint 


iaromh  an  diilhrupli  maur  pui  Oisen  aiicc  finne  muicei  famb  luith  ante  Fint 
Tou  uerit  teacht  da  Gauus  Oisen  a  airmb  imbeart  ine  nadhcai  fou  chedoir  Is 
ann  aapeart  Fint  ro  badh  paod  don  oclaoch  comrucc  fris  in  fear  liadh  Canuith 
opiadhach  iaromh  Oisen  dicens  \\  Con  uadh  ladh  ei  a  scidh  ||  Con  ||  Con." 

"  That  is — "  Fingal,  of  the  family  of  Baoiscne,  meeting  his  son,  to  wit 
Ossian.  OssLin  was  a  year  without  any  notice  being  had  concerning  him, 
until  a  boar-hunter  informed  his  father.  Upon  which  Fingal  repaired  to  the 
desert,  where  Ossian  was  flajnng  a  boar  at  the  time  of  his  getting  there. 
Fingal  sent  him  a  messenger.  Ossian  instantly  took  his  arms,  and  prepared 
for  an  armed  resistance.  It  was  then  that  Fingal  said  it  was  hazardous  for 
the  lad  to  engage  with  the  gray-haired  hero.  Upon  which  Ossian  sung  the 
piece  dkens."  Note — "  What  follows  dicens  seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of 
the  song  which  Ossian  sung  on  the  above  occasion." 

The  facsimile  from  the  manuscript  given  in  the  Plate  consists  of  six  lines 
closely  written,  is  much  contracted,  and  the  characters  are  small  and  similar 
in  form  to  those  in  our  ancient  and  modern  Irish  manuscripts.  The  word  for 
Ossian  in  the  original  is  o|r,  with  a  horizontal  stroke  over  the  r,  which  may 
be  read  Oisen  or  Oisin,  but  certainly  not  Ossian.  The  word  for  Fingal  is  FlQC. 
The  letter  c  in  the  end  substituted  for  b  (c  and  b  are  commutable  letters),  is 
frequently  wTitten  after  «J  for  another  ij»  when  «j  requires  to  be  doubled,  and 
the  monosyllable  therefore  may  be  read  Finn.  As  for  the  second  syllable  gal 
in  Fingal  there  is  no  authority  for  it  whatsoever  in  the  facsimile  of  the  manu- 
script. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ossianic  Society  having  lately  discovered  a 
poem  in  his  collection  of  Irish  Manuscripts  which  relates  to  the  O'Rourkes,  he 
recommends  its  insertion  in  the  Appendix,  as  an  addendum  to  the  note  on 
Brefney  at  page  9.  Mr.  O'Daly  states  that  "  it  has  been  copied  from  an 
Irish  manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  Hayes  of  the  Australian  Coloniza- 
tion Bank,  Melbourne,  who  kindly  lent  it  for  that  purpose.  The  manuscript 
bore  no  date,  and  affords  no  clue  to  the  writer.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  another  copy  of  this  poem,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  has  been  rendered 
obscure  in  several  passages  by  illiterate  scribes,  but  yet  it  is  better  to  preserve 
it  with  all  its  imperfections."  The  poem  is  an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Hugh 
O'Rourke,  Lord  or  Prince  of  Brefney  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  author's 
name  is  not  given,  having  only  been  represented  by  the  term  Sioftjiuifte,  a 
word  not  to  be  found  in  our  Dictionaries,  but  which  appears  to  signify  an 
nerial  poet  or  fairj-,  that  is  to  say,  an  impalpable  or  imsubstantial  rhymer, 
not  easily  approachable.  It  cannot  be  determined  who  this  Hugh  O'Rourke 
was,  but  we  subjoin  the  following  two  extracts  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  recording  the  deaths  of  two  chiefs  of  this  family  of  the  same  Christian 
name,  who  lived  at  that  period,  and  whose  pedigrees  correspond  with  the  one 
given  in  this  poem. 

A.D.  15G4.  "O'Rourke  (Hugh  Gallda,  son  of  Brian  Ballagh,  son  of  Owen), 
was  maliciously  and  malignantly  slain  by  his  own  people,  at  Leitrim,  in 
Muintir-Eoluis  (the  Lordship  of  the  Mac  Rannalls)  ;  after  which  the  whole 
country  closed  romid  Brian,  the  son  of  Brian  O'Rourke ;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  it  was  for  him  this  treacherous  misdeed  was  committed,  though  he  had  no 
(personal)  share  in  perpetrating  it,  Hugh  Boy,  the  son  of  Brian,  son  of 
Owen  O'Rourke,  another  brother,  who  was  younger  than  Hugh,  but  older  than 
Brian,  called  himself  O'Rourke  by  the  influence  of  O'Neill." 

A.D.  1566.  "  O'Rourke  (Hugh  Boy,  the  son  of  Brian  Ballagh)  was  slain  by 
the  Connallians  (the  O'Donnells  and  others  of  Donegal),  at  Ballintogher  (in 
the  barony  of  Tirerrill,  county  Sligo),  in  order  that  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Manus  O'Donnell,  namely,  Brian,  the  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Owen  (O'Rourke), 
might  enjoy  the  lordship  of  Brefney." 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  give  the  original  poem  without  translation,  but 
apprehending  that  there  may  be  some  of  the  Members  of  our  Society  not  yet 
sufficiently  learned  in  our  noble  language,  we  have  deemed  it  a  considerate 
duty  to  accompany  it  with  an  English  version.  Accompanying  it  are  a  few 
short  notes  explanatory  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned  therein. 
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zu)ne>^n)\)  2io<t)t)2i  nj  kusijhc. 


[Ceffc  Ai)  c^Ab  fio|tftuffee  Atjij^o  nof  a|i  cuf.] 

C]t6A&  ]  Aij  ST^iio^T^n  ^^  CbtiuACU]i)t)  2t)beA6bA  ? 
C|t6Ab  fe  A1J  tj-ua115uc  Ab  cuaIa  A3  'CAilceAtjij  ? 
Cft&Ab  CU3  frt)UA&  ^0  b|tuACAib  "CeAttJitA  ? 
No  b-pu]!  cuAi6  p6  rbujiAib  Cjattji^a  ? 

C|i6Ab  bei|t  U]fj)eAC  Iucai^i  leAijt)CAC  ? 

ClATT)A]|l,    CU]|lfeAC,    pU]leAC,    pAT)1)lA3; 

C|t&Ab  bei|t  Ci;o6bA  ai)  |tl05b]t05  AtbftA, 
2I3  f ]le  bedji  3AC  16  co  b<^^)5A|l  ? 

<Do  C|rt)  Cole  fA  |to|^  A|t  tj-beA|i3A& 
O  CAOi  3At)  cocc  Y<'^  co}ip  A|t  f  eAft5A6 ; 
'S  bo  c]\i  "CIacc&a  bliiic-5eAl,  beAi)t)-5lAf, 
2I3  rrj|UeA6  a  blivcA  le  f^jle  feAr)bA]|t. 

2l|*  bufifAn  Atj  pi6  bo  c]n)  rtjutj  Artjfo, 
Kj03po|tc  T)A  |tio3  A5  bjobAb  at)  beAlbA ; 

2I5  30I,   A3  CAO],    Y^3  blOCCUjt  ]tAbftA6, 

'S  A3  cu]|ife  CO  x]0]x,  co  ]*r)jori)Ac,  pAtbU. 

I  Croaghan,  in  the  county  Roscommon,  was  the  royal  residence  of  Oilioll  and 
Meava,  king  and  queen  of  Connaught,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

*  Tailten,  now  Teltown  in  the  county  Meath,  between  Kells  and  Navan, 
where  games  and  sports  were  instituted  by  Lui,  a  Dedanan  chief,  in  honour  of 
Tailltean,  the  queen  of  the  last  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  by  whom  Lui  had  been 
fostered. 

>  Emania,  near  Armagh,  where  stood  the  splendid  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Uladh  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.     See  not«  on  Oirgiall. 
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AN  ELEGY  FOR  HUGH  O'ROURKE. 


THE  ENQUIRY  OF  THE  FIRST  SIORRUIDE  (CELESTIAL  OR  AERIAL 
POET)  AS  FOLLOWS. 

What  gloom  is  this  that  has  come  on  Croaghan  of  Meava?' 
What  is  the  waU  that  has  been  heard  at  Taillten  ?"^ 
What  has  brought  darkness  over  the  heights  of  Tara  ? 
Or  why  does  it  shroud  the  walls  of  Emania.^ 

What  renders  Usnagh*  faint  and  woeful, 
In  sadness,  in  sorrow,  bleeding  and  helpless. 
What  makes  Knowth^  the  great  royal  palace 
To  shed  tears  each  day  in  deep  affliction. 

I  behold  Colt  and  her  eyes  are  reddened 

By  continual  weeping,  and  her  frame  is  wasting, 

And  I  behold  Tlachtda^  of  white  flowers  and  green  hills 

Disfiguring  his  bloom  by  long  continued  briny  tears. 

Woful  is  the  affair  I  behold  at  this  time, 

The  royal  seat  of  kings  declining  in  appearance, 

They  are  lamenting,  weeping  and  banishing  sportiveness, 

And  in  grief  so  endless,  so  distressing. 

<  Ushnagh,  now  Usnagli  hUl,  in  the  parish  of  Killare,  county  Westmeath, 
where,  according  to  Keating,  the  first  sacred  tire  was  kindled  in  Ireland  by  an 
arch  Druid. 

6  Knowth,  Ctjo5bA,  derived  from  cr)OC,  a  hill,  and  buA,  the  ^vife  of  a  Tuath 
De  Danan  chief,  who  was  buried  there,  and  hence  Ci)05bA,  or  tlie  Hill  of  Bua. 
— Book  of  Dinseanchus 

6  Tlacktda,  now  the  Hill  of  Ward  near  Athboy  in  the  county  Meath,  on 
which  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  large  ancient  fortress.  On  the  last  day 
of  October  in  every  year  druidic  fires  were  lighted  by  night  at  this  place  to 
appease  the  deities. 
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H]  b-puil  A  fp&if  A  b-c6AbA]b  ti)eAtjt)-c|toc, 
21  5-ce6l  CO  [^]]i  ]y  T^W]  t*eA|tb-5oi|tc ; 
N]  b^ll  leo  CUAjJlC,  cluAjt),  1)iX  ceAl5A, 
BfllACftA  fUAfflC,   IJ^  feUATJ,   t)il  bATT)f A  ! 


TiSeAt)  bu]t)e  tjA  luitjoe,  t)A  leAt)b6Acc, 
Sp6||ic  f  A^  c}iu]r)t)e,  \)'a  cluicce,  tjA  ceAtjtjf  acc, 

H]   TtA]be  TIIATT)  AT)  CfAT^f A  A5  leAJJTtJUllJ, 

•Djoi-cAb  i)A  |i]05  CO  to-q  At)  c-AtDfo ! 


BAfeAjl  O  Cb^lt)  rt)6|t)bpAf  rrjeAOATDIJAC, 

"plAiceATbu]!,  AobbA,  n)A0ft6A,  n)eAb|iAC ; 
3eAt)Arbu)l,  5AO|-iT7Aii,  5t)]ori)Ac,  sfteAutrjAfi, 
l,u]t)r)eAC,  ceolcAC,  ce6ltT)A|t,  cA]OceAc. 

CopAC,   CUACAC,   bUAt)AC,   b^A^lX^XJAC, 

V,'^)  bo  ]*p6iftc  A  i)6f  A  fe<xr)|xeACc. 


2tN    SjORRUj'iDe    21    'D-T:U2lJt)t)    215   ?Re2l5R2l 

iDO'N  T:-sjORBUj't)e  i:i)e2is. 

Ml  freAbA]t,  n)0T)uA]t,  n)A|t  buA^bftCAb  njeAijtt^uii), 

Mo  Ttjui)  Ab  lAb  A|t]f  T^'i^ce  BAijbA ; 

<t>o  CUA1&  b'6A5,  n)o  l&At) !  a  lob|tA, 

Meoc  bo  b]  led  i)A  t)uA6-c|tab  |*t)A6rt)A  ! 

43o  C|0CpA6  A]i]x  A  b-|:]nb  AtbftA, 

«t)iv*3-cu]t  A3  x\f]on)  bo  bjti5  a  t)-AT)t)f  acc  ; 

'Sa  5-ceA{-i)Aoi  bo  tT)iAt)  A  b-CAipe. 
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They  take  no  delight  in  the  strings  of  the  melodious  harp, 
Music  is  entirely  unpleasant  and  distasteful  to  them  ; 
They  like  not  visits,  compliments,  or  blandishments, 
Facetious  sayings,  poems,  or  dancing. 

They  have  no  conversations,  no  mirth,  no  childrens'  plays, 
No  sports  in  the  world,  no  games  or  kindliness  ; 
This  state  of  things  has  never  happened  before. 
Till  this  very  time  in  the  mansions  of  our  kings. 

They  had  been  from  old  times  noble-minded,  magnanimous. 

Generous,  prudent,  ejEHcient,  facetious. 

Amiable,  courteous,  deeds-doing,  affable, 

Jovial,  harmonious,  musical,  conversable,  [plished. 

Liberal  of  cups  and  goblets,  they  were  poetic  and  accom- 

Full  of  merriment  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients. 


THE  NORTHERN  SIORRUWE  (OR  AERIAL  POET)  IN  ANSWER  TO 
THE  SOUTHERN  SIORRUWE. 

[The  meaning  of  the  two  first  stanzas  of  the  following  poem  is  very  ob- 
scure, owing,  perhaps,  to  the  cause  assigned  by  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
namely,  that  the  original  was  tampered  with  by  some  over-learned  scribe. 
There  is  a  disconnection  of  the  subject,  and  probablj-  some  lines  have  been 
omitted.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  render  it  intelligible  by  either  a  literal 
or  liberal  translation.] 

I  know  not,  alas  !  unless  it  be  a  confusion  of  mind. 

Or  otherwise  that  the  kings  of  Banba  (Ireland), 

Have  perished,  my  grief!  by  distempers. 

One  who  was  with  them  is  in  renewed  affliction ! 

They  appear  once  more  in  gloomy  visions. 

They  are  made  to  be  sad  because  they  were  beloved, 

And  they  are  taunted  on  account  of  their  weakness. 
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'Cocc  bo  bfrAl,  t)j  })e6\  bu]c  l^bftA, 

9i  f|Oft|tu]be  A  T)]Afi  6  5ft|At)bno3  <t)eAlbi)A, 

)f  ceA|tc  boc  bf'ol  'fif  n76|t  &oc  bAiT)bp]Of  ; 

JOA  3-CA|tCA|t,  T)6  A  3-CllAf ,  1)6  A  T)-UATbAl6  CAln)U]tJ, 

<Do  boile^b  ru  ]t]AfT)  1)0  a  t)-b|Ari)AT|i  cAi|i3e? 

21t)  cai)  ijAc  l6i|t  6u]z  A  t)-Jt)i)f6  2l)l3]|', 

'Sa  rt)-B|iAT)AT)  fub3AC,  foilb]|t,  feATJsbftAif ; 

'Sa  Lot)b01t)  IIIO56A,  l)A  tt)IOt)pO|tC  Tt)A|trt)A]Tt, 

4)o  6ul  b'6A3  b'^ii*  A  3-ceAl3CA  ! 

0]]\  1)1  b&  6ibeA|i  Ai)  c|tfeiT)peAri  c&i|tpceAc, 

M^  6i|teATb6r)  njofibA,  njeAijAiDijAC, 

Hix  OllArb  "poblA  c|t66A,  caItt^ac, 

Hlx  T^uacaI  'CeAccn)A|i  c^tiAC  i)a  pAi|t3e. 

H^  p&lllTT)  |ieACCtbA]t  bA  CAC-U|l|lA  A  b'CeAIJIJCA, 

H'^x  6oca8  "pei&leAc  6accac  AT|t3ceAc  ; 

Niv  FofA  |tuA&  uAibfteAc  aUca, 

H'A  _)u30]r)e  Ti)6fi  At)  le63Ai)  i)eATT)-CA(f. 

N^  ^03 A  Nua6ac  cuacac  CAi|tpceAC, 
M^  6o5Ai)  lot)t),  CoT)t),  1)6  CAi]tb|ie; 
Mix  2t)AC  2li]tc  A0]t)pi|t  Ai)  |ii3  fAilse 
Hlx  3ftiob  AI)  cof3A]|t  KofA  ^i>,]\^eAC. 

'  Deallhna  or  Delvin.  There  were  several  places  of  this  name,  but  the  prin- 
cipal were  Delvin  More  in  Westmeath,  and  Del\-in  Mac  Coghlan  in  King'i 
County. 

*  Ailgeas  and  Branan.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  Inia 
Ealya,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland,  and  the  second  probably  was  in- 
tended for  Breatain,  Britain. 

3  Ileber  and  Heremon,  sons  of  Milidh,  who  were  the  two  first  kings  of  Ire- 
land of  the  Milesian  race.  OUao  Fodla,  the  great  Lawgiver  and  Monarch  of 
Ireland  about  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Tuathal  Teachtmar, 
Tuathal  the  Acceptable  or  Welcome,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  Alba  or  Scot- 
land, from  whence  he  returned.  He  reigned  monarch  of  Ireland  thirty  years, 
and  was  slain  A.D.  106,  according  to  the  Four  Masters. 

♦  Feilim  Reachtmar,  or  the  lawgiver,  was  son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar,  wa« 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  at  A.D.  HI  and  A.D.  119 
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Keep  silent  tby  mouth,  thou  art  not  qualified  to  speak, 
Thou  Western  poet  of  the  sunny  mansion  of  Delvin,' 
Deficient  is  thy  knowledge  and  great  is  thy  ignorance  : 
Was  it  in  a  prison,  a  cave,  or  a  den  in  the  earth, 
That  thou  hast  ever  been  reared,  or  in  a  dark  cleft  of  a  rock  ? 

Since  thou  knowest  not  that  in  the  isle  of  Ailgeas  * 

And  in  cheerful,  happy,  prosperous  Branan, 

And  in  regal  London  of  marble  palaces, 

Many  died  after  having  been  treacherously  deceived ! 

For  it  is  not  Eber,  the  mighty  and  powerful  hero, 
Or  the  magnanimous  and  high-spirited  Eremon, 
Or  Ollav  Fola,  the  brave,  the  courageous. 
Or  Tuathal  Teachtmar  the  lord  of  the  sea.' 

Or  Felim  Reachtmar,  the  battle-chief  in  the  time  of  danger, 
Or  Eohy  Felagh,  the  slayer  and  subduer, 
Or  Rossa  Roe,  the  proud,  the  furious, 
Or  Hugony  More,  the  fearless  lion.^ 

Or  Mogha  Nuadhat  of  the  goblets  and  chariots, 

Or  Eogan  the  powerful.  Conn  or  Carbry, 

Or  (Cormac)  Mac  Art  Aenfear,  the  ingenious  king. 

Or  the  griffin  of  havoc  Rossa  Failge  (or  Rossa  of  the  Rings.)* 

Eoliy  Feileach  reigned  monarch  of  Ireland  twelve  years  immediately  before  the 
Christian  era.  Rossa  Ruadh  (or  the  red-haired)  a  prince  of  Leinster,  was  the 
father  of  Oilioll  More,  king  of  Connaught.  See  note  1.  lugaine  (or  rather 
Ugaine)  More,  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  slain  A.M.  4606. 

*  Mogha  Nuadhat,  otherwise  called  Eoghan  Mor  or  Owen  the  Great,  king  of 
Munster  in  the  second  century,  who  compelled  the  monarch  Conn  to  yield  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  southern  half  of  Ireland,  which  from  thenceforth  was 
denominated  leAc  'iX)o^A  or  Mogha's  Half,  whilst  the  northern  portion  was 
designated  leAC  Co]r)x)  or  Conn's  Half.  This  partition  of  the  kingdom  was 
defined  by  a  boundary  which  ran  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  consisting  of  a  chain 
of  gravel  hills  called  Eisgir  Riada,  the  word  Eisgur  signifying  a  line  of  hills  or 
mountains,  and  Riada  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  person.  Carbry.  monarch  of 
Ireland,  who  fought  the  Fians  in  the  battle  of  Gaura.     He  was  the  son  of  the 
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NiV  2l)uftCA&  FIaU,   1)A  Bft]A!)   OA  Bo|tUtT)A  ; 

<t)^]C]  f&AbAC  nix  S&u  peAjtbA, 

N&  tJCAC  bA  Cft]AC  A|l  ]ACA  6AI5A. 

Ho  bo  5Ab  \i']-^e  c|t|ce  CeA|itt)t)A, 
T^buc  At)  uAiiti*]  3ituAin)  'f  5jteAt)CA ; 
)^ocuii)  b|t6it)  'x  cIaocIo  ij-beAlbA  ; 
iDo  feACc  |t]05po|tc  njit)  rtjujje  2t)eA6bA. 

2lcc  2I0&  0'BuA]|tc  co8r)AC  tjA  CeA|rcA,      , 
"PiaU  rbAC  BftiAit),  tt)iAt)  1JA  rt}Ai5&eAi), 
2t)AC  2I08  6|5,  TT)|c  2I06  ja116a, 
BcAr)5<\T)  curbpA  bo  lub50fic  peA|t5t)A. 

2ltj  56A5  bob'  A0)|ibe  i  nj-bafi  i)a  b^blA, 
Ba  cAHj^tj  2I06  A|t  At)  pio6bA  pAilfTje; 
Ba  A|t5CA  l]ot)CA  6;\  b-pitjeArbUA, 
)y  be  ri5  b|i6i),  leotj,  'f  njeAjtbAl. 

Oft)A6  ir  Ocb  !  t)A  n7-bpo5  3At)  beA^trtjAb, 

^t)  AOjtjpeAji  C05CA  ]ie  coblA  ceA|tccAl ; 

2lt)  AOii)f:eA|i  C05CA  le  p|toti)A8  a  m-bAit)i)fi, 

2lt)  Aoit)peA|i  cocn7Ai|tc  b^  tr)in*5lA8  a  rT)All|io||*3. 

good  king  Cormac,  who  was  the  son  of  Art  Aeiiftar,  or  Art  the  Solitary.  Eonsa 
Faille,  king  of  Leinster,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Caheer  More,  monarch  in  the 
second  century.  lie  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Connors  of  Hy  Failge  or  Ofifaly, 
9.  territory  which  comprised  almost  the  whole  of  the  King's  county,  with  some 
adjoining  parts  of  KUdare  and  Queen's  county. 

'  Muiredach.  Probably  the  king  of  Connaught  in  the  seventh  century,  who 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Siol  Muiredaigh,  namely  the  O'Connors  and  others  of 
Roscommon.  Niall,  evidently  of  the  Hostages,  monarch  in  the  fourth  century. 
Fergus — probably  Fergus  Rogj%  a  prince  of  Ulster,  one  of  the  principal  gen- 
erals of  the  Connaught  forces  in  the  Tain-bo-Cuailgne.  Murcha — There  were 
several  kings  and  chiefs  of  this  name,  but  perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  Brian 
Borumha,  monarch  of  Ireland  and  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens.  Dathi  was 
king  of  Connaught,  and  the  last  pagan  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century. 
He  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
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Or  Muiredach  tlic  vehement,  Niall  or  Fergus,' 
Or  Murclia  the  generous  or  Brian  of  the  Tributes, 
Dathi  of  jewels  or  the  manly  S^n,  [Ealga* 

Or  any  of  those  princes  that  ruled  over  the  territories  of 

Or  that  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  of  Cearmna,* 
That  has  caused  just  now  this  gloom  and  sorrow. 
This  source  of  grief,  this  disfigurement  of  persons, 
In  the  seven  regal  seats  of  the  fine  plains  of  Meava. 

No  ;  bnt  it  is  Hugh  O'Rourke,  the  Lord  of  Teaflia, 
The  generous  son  of  Brian,  the  admired  of  the  maidens, 
Son  of  Hugh  Oge,  son  of  Hugh  Gallda, 
The  splendid  scion  of  the  garden  of  Feargna.^ 

He  was  similar  to  the  highest  branch  on  the  top  of  the 

apple-tree, 
Hugh  might  be  compared  to  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree, 
(Or)  to  the  primest  and  fullest  fruit  of  the  vine. 
He  is  the  cause  of  our  sorrow,  woe  and  misfortune. 

He  is  the  source  of  sighs  and  moans  to  the  mansions  that 

cannot  forget  him, 
The  solely  elected  to  the  couch  of  sleep  ; 
He  was  solely  selected  as  the  first  to  taste  of  their  banquets, 
He  was  received  with  soft  looks  as  the  chosen  man  to  arrange 

marriages. 

*  Cearmna,  the  tweuty-eighth  king  of  Ireland  of  the  Milesian  line,  who  kept 
his  court  at  Dun-Cearnma,  on  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Munster,  afterwards  called  Dun-Mhic  Padrig,  in  the  territories  of  the 
Courcies. 

3  Feargna.  A  prince  of  Ulidia  of  this  name  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  at 
A.D.  551,  but  what  connexion  he  might  have  had  with  the  O'Roiu-ke  family 
does  not  appear.  The  Lord  of  Teafha  or  Teffia  must  be  an  error  of  the  scribe, 
as  the  O'Kourkes  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  territory ;  it  was  the  Lordship 
of  the  Foxes  in  Westnieath  and  Longford. 
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2lf)  AOiopeAp  iu|l  |te  fciuft<x6  a  feADftcACC, 
2lr)  AOiopeAjt  piaU  |xe  |t]A|i  a  r)-eA3i)A6  ; 
%r)  AOirjpeAjt  C03A6  |te  pofA6  t)a  5-ceAt)t)CA|t, 
2lt)  AOit)^eA|t  cof3AiTt  jie  po|i|tAC  a  t}AitT)beA6. 

2lo  Aoio^eAjt  |*]ce  &^  T)-bi&eAt)  a]]x  AOD-ffnAcc, 
21  5-cfeAb  cfi^6  n)A|t  cii  5A1)  AT)n)uir) ; 
21  3-c6p|tA  cl<xi|t  A  Tj-3|ti^6  ^6/;Aln)U|r), 
2I06  0'RuAT|ic  cjxuaS  t)a  t)-A|t)b|te. 

2I0&  tt)Ac  BitiA^T)  3|tiori)  rjA  i)5A]tb  CpCAf, 
2I0&  njAC  cjiiAC  15A  tj-5Al3AC  ; 

2I06  TDAC  BftjAio  bA  bjAr)  Ajt  A|tn)A, 

2I08  bo  le66A]&,  bo  b|teo]6,  ']-bo  r^AftbAb  ! 

3ac  a  b-ceA3TT)A  66  a  T)3le6  biv  ^Airnbe, 
Ml0]t  ciT)  2I06  A|i  sDJori)  '|-Ai|t  ^iTt|t3ib ; 
2I06  njA|t  Ai)  2I06  ]-o  Acc  2I08  n)AC  2l|T)n)i|te, 
Mo  2I06  5|i]ob6A  |t]03rbAC  'peApsnA. 

2lft  eAc  ljorT)CA  J03rt)U|t  Ai3eAT)cAC, 
)|*  6  bo  3r)iOfT)  CO  pi^AOcbA  f  eA]ibA, 
21  T)-beoi5  b]o6bA  co  f  AocftAc,  f  AtjDCAc, 

<t)ob'  &  A  A]C3|t)  T^IaJC  <t)bl>I?  'DeAl3AT). 

Mo  At)  CAtj  bo  bJ^6  t)A  CAftbAb  |*eA|i6A, 

No  MAlfl  1jeA|tCTT)A|l  A|t  b-CCACC  Af  2llbA  ; 

Mo  CodaU  CeA|tt)AC  \,i<]rv  a  tjATttD3A]l, 
Mo  "pepbjA  A  i)-31]a6  t)A|t  CAil3e. 

'  Aodh  or  Hugh,  the  son  of  Ainmire,  was  monarch  of  Ireland  from  A.D.  568 
to  A.D.  579.  He  slew  Fergus  son  of  Nellin  in  revenge  of  his  father ;  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Bealach-feadha  in  Cavan,  fought  A.D.  572;  he  gained  another 
battle  in  A.D.  579,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Dun-bolg,  fought  in  Leinster 
A.D.  594.  We  cannot  conveniently  learn  who  Hugh  the  son  of  Feargna 
was ;  there  was  a  king  of  Ulidia  in  the  sixth  century  named  Feargna,  son  of 
Aengus. 

•   The  chief   of    Dun -Dealgan  or  Dundnlk  wai"  ('iiclinlain.    one  of   the  Red 
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The  chief  man  in  knowledge  to  administer  their  ancient  laws, 
The  most  hospitable  man  in  entertaining  the  liteiati, 
He  was  chief  warrior  in  defending  the  cantreds, 
The  most  victorious  man  in  overwhelming  their  foes. 

The  most  willing  to  make  peace,  to  preserve  them  from 

oppression. 
Their  hundred-fold  anguish  that  he  has  ceased  to  live  ; 
In  a  wooden  cofRn  thefr  beloved  is  laid  in  the  earth, 
Hugh  O'Rourke,  the  lamented  of  the  youthful  maidens. 

Hugh  the  son  of  Brian  was  as  a  griffin  in  severe  conflicts, 
Hugh  the  son  of  the  chief  of  champions  ; 
Hugh  the  son  of  Brian  was  a  protection  to  armies, 
Hugh  that  caused  havock,  sickness  and  slaughter  ! 

In  all  the  deeds  he  achieved  in  conflicts  with  his  foes 
There  was  not  a  Hugh  in  exploits  and  victories, 
A  Hugh  like  this  Hugh  but  Hugh  the  son  of  Ainmire ' 
Or  the  warrior  Hugh  the  royal  son  of  Feargna. 

Mounted  on  a  sleek  high-spirited  steed 

His  deeds  were  fierce  and  heroic, 

In  pursuit  of  the  foe  actively  and  eagerly 

He  was  the  regeneration  of  the  chief  of  Dun-Dealgan.* 

When  he  rode  in  his  slaughtering  chariot, 
Or  of  Naise  the  powerful  on  his  return  from  Alba, 
Or  of  Conall  Cearnach  the  hand  of  victorious  arms, 
Or  of  Ferdia  who  in  combats  was  not  vindictive.' 

Branch  knights  of  Ulster  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
the  chief  champion  of  the  court  of  Emania,  and  leader  of  the  Ulster  forces 
riding  in  his  war  chariot  in  the  Tain-bo-Cuailgne  war. 

3  Naise  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnagh,  whose  history  and  death  are 
given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  Dublin,  1808.  Conall  Cear- 
nach, or  Conall  the  Victorious,  was  a  cotemporarj'  of  Cuchulain,  and  also  one 
of  the  Red  Branch  knights  of   Ulster.     On  his  return  with  a  prey  from  Con- 
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Ho  Coi)|iAi  |-Aoi  uA  irbo]lb  cleAf, 
Mo  0|liU  "pfOTjo  AT)  b]i)r)-^eA|t  b^|t-cAf  ; 
No  l-uJAib  l^rT}v\  bob'  A6bA  CAlrtjAcc, 
No  3oll  i)A  TJsIac  An  bArij  Of  bAT^TlA. 

No  CooIaoc  CAori)  r)A  t)-blAO|re  b-pAijtj  Iaj, 
No  'n  pUc  Ofcuit  CfiobAC  c|teAlrbAC, 
No  "piopn  i)A  b-piAt)  AO]r)rv]^^J  '2l]\he, 
No  3l<^r  "<^  T)5eAl  lari}  leAt)ivi3  $bA|6be. 

"pUAJIt  2lo&  At)  C-|*A0I    5AI)    A|t?bpIOf, 

2llcfiOfTj  ji^ojbA  A  f]o6bft05  f A]T;be  ; 

'S  fuATft  A  rrjuiftiOT)  a  b-p|Ot)t)-lioi*  OA^lbe, 

'S  A5  2lou5Uf  O5  o'lj  ti7-B6n)  T;-Ar)f:Ai6. 

naught  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Conacian  forces,  who  slew  him 
at  a  ford  in  Brefney,  which  was  named  from  him  Beal-atha-Conaill,  or  the 
pass  ford  of  Conall,  now  known  as  Ballyconnell  in  the  barony  of  Tullaghaw, 
county  Cavan.  Ferdia  was  a  Domnonian  champion  of  Connaught,  who  foiiglit 
Cuchulain  in  single  combat  in  the  war  of  the  Tain.  Ferdia  was  the  stronger 
and  braver  of  the  two  warriors,  but  was  treacherously  slain  by  Cuchulain  by 
the  aid  of  his  charioteer,  who  was  a  more  powerful  man  than  Ferdia's  attendant, 
as  described  in  the  story  of  the  Tain.  The  place  where  they  fought  was  at  a 
ford  on  a  river,  and  was  named  from  him  Ath-Ferdia  or  the  ford  of  Ferdia, 
which  has  been  anglicised  Atherdee  and  Ardee,  now  a  town  in  the  barony  and 
county  of  Louth.  Cuchulain  lay  ill  a  long  time  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
him  by  Ferdia  in  that  combat,  the  description  of  which  is  very  curious. 

'  Conrai  or  Curigh,  son  of  Daire,  whose  history  is  given  by  Keating, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  he  had  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  another 
shape  by  magic.  He  was  treacherously  slain  by  Cuchulain  in  his  own  fortress, 
situate  near  the  summit  of  Slieve  l^Iis,  between  Tralee  and  Dingle,  in  the  countj* 
of  Kerry,  still  called  Cathair  Conrai.  This  was  an  ancient  fort  of  Cyclopean 
masonry  whose  ruins  are  yet  extant. 

Avery  interesting  account  of  this  ancient  fortress  has  been  published  in  No. 
30,  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology  by  my  valued  friend  John  Windele,  of 
Blair's  Castle,  Cork.  Oilioll  Finn  was  monarch  of  Ireland  some  short  time  before 
the  Christian  era.  Lughaidh  Lamha  appears  to  have  been  Lughaidh  Lagha, 
who  is  recorded  in  the  Annals,  at  A.D.  226,  as  a  warrior.  Goll  Mac  Morna,  or 
the  son  of  Morna,  was  general  of  the  Fenian  '^orces  of  Connaught  in  the  third 
century,      lie   was  tho  bravest   champion  of  all   the  Fians,  and  whenever  a 
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Or  of  Conrai,  the  master  of  magic  feats,  [hair, 

Or  of  Oilioll  Finn,  the  melodious  hero  with  the  ringleted 
Or  of  Lughaidh  Lamha  of  wondrous  bravery, 
Or  of  Goll  of  the  arms,  the  chief  of  chieftains.' 

Or  of  Conlaoch  the  mild,  with  the  fine-haired  tresses. 
Or  of  Oscur,  the  hero  of  conflicts  and  military  arms, 
Or  of  Finn  of  the  Fiafb,  the  only  beloved  of  Ailve, 
Or  of  Glas  of  the  fair  hands,  the  husband  of  Sabia.'' 

Hugh  the  chief  without  lack  of  knowledge, 
Got  royal  nurture  in  a  delightful  fairy  palace  ;' 
He  received  his  military  arms  in  the  fair  fortress  of  Dailve, 
And  resided  with  Angus  Oge  at  the  stormy  (or  ruffled) 
Boyne. 

foreign  invading  hero  challenged  the  best  of  the  Fians  to  single  combat,  Goll 
was  generally  selected  by  Finn  to  oppose  the  foe.  Some  of  those  combats 
were  carried  on  during  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  but  invariably  in  the  end 
the  superior  prowess  of  Goll  would  succeed  in  subduing  his  opponent,  as  we 
are  informed  by  our  Fenian  legends. 

'  Conlaoch  was  son  of  Cuchulain  by  a  Grecian  princess  named  Aifa.  See 
an  account  of  this  hero  in  Keating's  Ireland,  Haliday's  Edition,  p.  395, 
&c.,  and  also  in  Miss  Brooke's  Keliques  of  Irish  Poetry.  Although  Cuchullin 
fell  in  his  27th  j'ear,  according  to  the  Annalist  Tigernach,  yet  it  would  seem 
that  bis  son  Conlaoch  was  old  enough  to  contend  with  him  in  arms — at  least 
by  a  poetical  license.  Oscur  was  the  son  of  Oisin,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Gaura.  (See  vol.  I.  of  our  Transactions).  Finn  was  Generalissimo  or  King  of  the 
Fenian  forces ;  and  Ailbhe  or  Ailve,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Cormac, 
monarch  of  Ireland.  See  vol.  III.,  Transactions,  p.  300,  &c.  Glas  was  the 
husband  of  SA6b  or  Sabia,  the  daughter  of  Go^Ar)  O5.  See  a  curious  and 
interesting  piece  entitled  CofiuiseAcc  SbAi>ibe  ipslotj  eO^A]r}  O15,  p.  2.  Fa 
r1  At)  SA6b  ril  bAb  beAt)  bo  3blAr  rt)AC  Aot)  CbeAttbA  beAfinAiJ. 

'  The  last  word  in  the  second  line  (fAiobe)  may  be  the  name  of  a  place  or 
person.  Sanbh  was  a  King  of  Connaught  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  at 
A.D.  56,  and  by  poetic  license  the  Gen.  might  be  made  Sainbhe.  In  all  our 
Indexes  we  do  not  find  the  name  Dailbhe,  which  evidently  was  that  of  some 
ancient  fort  in  which  the  fairies  had  an  invisible  palace.  Aongus  Ope,  or  the 
10 
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21  3-ct)OC  tt)-Bui&b,  1)6  A  5-c|tuit)i)  \\oy  CbA]tn)Ai), 
2I5  2t)io&A|t  i)A  5-CI0&  'f»)<'^  m-b|tAc  t)-feeAlb-5Ui; ; 
21  3-circe  i)A  i)|OfcA  |*leATbAir)-5eAl 

*S  A3  2t)At)AtJ^l)  CAOlt)  A  15-6 Amnio  AbUb. 
4)0  Kll^lT*  -^nlr  ^  llOtt)&A  A1)  Al3Alb, 

21  n)eAf3  t)a  r"<'^3  ^^  fUACijA  lAbjtA, 
6a8oi5,  Cuil  S131TI  CO  rr)]li|*blAf  CAitjce,' 
Mo  Cato  bui6  p^  curbttA  CA1T)50©' 

Mo  2ln)bn6|*  t)A  feAjtmot?  Ait)5li6 
*t)o  f-t)iv&rt)  po  Cfti  iDjtj-f-fiuc  SeA3|*A  ; 

SuAf  'r  r1or>  ^itib  ^  ci^nftjA, 

"CikltlA  &Jv  b|ti3  xw  t>'2lo6  At)  cAinimf). 

Meoc  bo  111  be  p]le  A3uf  ^eAllfAri), 
"pA  b-puAT|t  n7A|t  oi)6]|t  coftoii)  lAb^tAil; 

2l'f  C|l&  tJA  b^f  ACA  3AtJ  ArbjtAf, 

1^6  cjtic  'p^il  3^^^A  V  3|ieAi)t)cAi) ! 
Ba  3AI)  bleAcc  'x^^v  SAC  A|t  coiUce, 

3aC  tD^5  3AD  ItAC,   3AT)  ^|t,  3AI)  AftbAjt  ; 

6/A|*bA6  c^tuAC  y:'A  bjtuACA  BeA^tbA, 

youthful,  wa!-  another  name  for  Manannan  Mac  Lir  after  his  decease.  He  wus 
a  merchant,  and  one  of  the  tirst  navigators  of  the  west  of  Europe,  according  to 
Cormac's  Glossary.  "  He  was  a  famed  Carthaginian  merchant,  who  made  tlie 
Isle  of  Mann  his  great  depot :  his  real  name  is  obscured  in  the  glare  of  enchanted 
and  fabulous  story  diffused  around  it,  and  he  is  called  by  the  tale  writers  of 
old  2t)Ai)Aijivi),  njAC  IjTV,  Sl6e  i)a  ccftUAC,  '  the  man  of  Mann,  the  son  of  the 
Sea,  the  Genius  of  the  Headlands.'  "  See  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society. 
His  death  was  but  a  change  of  existence  to  the  realms  of  faery.  He  was 
ever  a  great  friend  to  the  Fians,  whom  he  often  aided  in  their  difficulties.  He 
had  several  places  of  abode  all  over  Ireland.  Another  name  of  his  was 
Oirbsean,  and  from  this  loc  Oit^brit)  or  Lough  Corrib  in  the  county  Galway 
derived  its  appellation. 
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With  the  (chief  of)  Knockavoe,  oi-  at  the  round  fort  of  Car- 
man, 
With  Midir  of  clotha  and  well-shaped  garments, 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  mansions  of  white  smooth  stones, 
And  with  Mananan  the  mild  at  the  delightful  Emania.' 


Again  he  received  his  polish  in  the  noble  arts 
Amongst  the  learned  men  of  the  most  erudite  speecli, 
Namely,  Tuil  Sigir,'-^  of  sweet-toned  language, 
Or  Cato,  who  spoke  in  accordance  with  rules. 

Or  Ambrose  of  the  angelic  sermons. 

He  swam  thrice  the  smooth  waters  (or  river)  of  Seaghsa,' 

Up  and  down,  through  it  and  across  it. 

On  that  account  Hugh  acquired  this  (famous)  name. 

He  acquired  the  titles  of  poet  and  philosopher, 

By  which  he  gained  the  honour  of  a  crown  of  laurel ; 

It  is  on  account  of  his  death,  without  a  doubt, 

That  the  land  of  Fail  (Ireland)  is  wailing  and  lamenting. 

The  kine  give  no  milk,  the  woods  yield  no  fruit, 
The  fields  are  unproductive,  untilled,  without  corn  ; 
There  is  a  lack  of  stacks  along  the  (river)  Barrow, 
There  is  no  grass  in  meads  nor  fish  in  the  rivers. 

'  Ktiock-Buidhbh,  a  celebrated  fairy  hill  near  Strabane,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  Budhbh  the  Red,  a  chief  of  the  Danans.  Carman  is  the  ancient 
name  of  Wexford.  Midhir  or  Midir,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  the  Dagila,  a  chief 
of  the  De  Danans.  The  great  Druidical  remains  at  Beal-atha-ilidhir,  near 
Cork,  are  named  from  him. 

*  Cu]!  5l51T%,  quaere,  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero. 

3  Seaghais,  which  makes  Seaghsa  in  the  Gen.,  was  the  name  of  the  Curlew 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  At  the  east  end  of  it  lies 
Lough  Kay,  into  and  out  of  which  flow  several  rivers,  among  others  at)  biiil, 
or  the  Bovle  River. 
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3aT)  CU]|ttD,   3A1)  Ceol,   TjAlJ  lot),  3At)  leAt)tJCA, 

3<^D  cuiitecwb  &'^65Ha6  uinj  ceAcc  t)a  S^mnA, 
2lr)  ceAcjtA  6ul  b'&A3  cftfe  rbfeAb  a  T)-At)tJt*rDACc. 

S5|teA&3Al  T)A  T)-&Atj  'x  ^]^'S^  V^^^^^]V' 
<DeAlb  T)A  b-puAc  A5  buAi6fteA&  bAoncftACc, 
'PuAitt)  V  rioJ^.t^l  SAO^ce  SAiTibe, 
2I5  TTjeAfSA  t)A  &-cot)o  'f'?^'^  loi)5  p^'t)  b-|rAiii5e. 

Sejfee  f ijeACCA  t)o  |*eACA  fAi)  f AiijjtA, 
2lible  cciTje  i)a  3-c|i]C|t]6  Yt)A  |*plAT)t)CA, 
2I3  c]Acc  A|t  mifte  Y^T^  buile  jie  z!\]\i\)]-^, 
2lr)  5ftiAi)  cftucAC  3AI)  |iu]ci)e  3AIJ  bCAllitA. 

'Saij  c-eAf3A  &|teAC-3eAl  t;j  pAjcceAft  jja  CAjxbAC, 
2l|*  tt)&A&U^A&  bftoio  b'^iji  tJA  BATjbA; 
'pAICfIt)  &03|tA  T)A  rT)-b03A|t  rt)-bAlbf A, 

Cu]ftib  b6|b  A  3-CI0&  ijA  njeATjn^At). 

^Ac  beAjtc,  3AC  3t)]orb,  Ys^^  rtjiAt)  tj-AmftA, 
<Db^  |iA|be  2I06  CO  fioft  A3  leAT)rbii|i) ; 
Ba  6<\  rt)|At;uib  rui3e  Of  leAbftAjb, 
^5  ^^\^  ri^''r<^  ^r  &lAO)-ceArc  njeAnjAjiuirt). 

Ba  6\  rtj]At)A)b  |:aoi6  feAtjrrjA, 
2li)  ceol  3A018IAC,  ']•<*  Nr  ^^  S^ll-poiT'c  ; 
Ba  rT7|At)  b'0'RuA|tc  buATjcA  feAr)CA]|-, 
Bbeic  6^  Iua6  |te  |'ua6  3AT)  feAjibAj*. 


-S".. 


tamhaiii,  Genitive  Samkna,  a  Druidical  festival  which  took  place  on  the  eve 
of  November  or  Hallowe'en,  when  a  fire  was  regularly  kindled  called  the  fire 
of  peace  {Xaiv  cejije).  The  fires  which  are  kindled  in  man}-  parts  of  Scotland 
on  Hallowe'en,  are  the  remains  of  this  ancient  superstition.  See  Armstrong's 
Gaflic  Dictionary. 
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There  are  no  feasts,  no  niiusic,  no  provisions,  no  ales, 
No  goblets,  no  drinking,  no  meat,  no  fat  beef, 
No  general  invitations  on  the  coming  (festival)  of  Saniliain.' 
The  cattle  are  dying  through  the  intcnseness  of  grief. 

The  screeching  of  birds  and  the  subdued  cries. 
The  appearance  of  spectres  which  alarm  the  females, 
The  moaning  and  roaring  of  the  stormy  winds. 
Which  toss  the  waves  and  the  ships  at  sea. 

The  falling  of  snow  and  freezing  in  summer, 
Flashes  of  lightning,  forked  and  sheeted ; 
Shoot  wildly  and  madly  with  thunder, 
The  sun  is  deformed  and  yields  no  heat  or  light. 

And  the  bright-faced  moon  is  not  seen  in  her  chariot. 
Which  increases  the  grief  of  the  people  of  Banba  (Ireland) ; 
Sorrowful  contemplations  are  those  deaf  and  dumb  sights, 
On  the  minds  they  are  imprinted. 

Every  noble  undertaking,  act  and  resolution, 

Hugh  pursued  with  even  perseverance  ; 

It  was  amongst  his  pleasures  to  ponder  over  books. 

Abstracting  agreeable  knowledge  from  obstruse  manuscripts. 

Among  his  delights  were  melodious  songs, 
Irish  music,  and  then  lively  foreign  tunes  ; 
The  O'Rourke  took  delight  in  historic  poems. 
To  be  recited  by  a  sweet-toned  bard." 

*  Sao]  means  a  person  eminent  or  distinguished  in  any  line,  as  T-^o]  c\\AbA}6 
i)A  i)-3Aoi&e<Nl,  the  most  pious  of  the  Irish  ;  rAoj  feAt)cA6A  A^uy  tin  oAija, 
a  man  learned  in  history  and  pure  poetry  ;  T^o]  cinnpeAbnA,  an  experienced 
(or  distinguished)  general  (i.e.,  liead  or  khan  of  an  array) ;  r*oi  le  l)eAU6<\|i) 
1)1  reAtjcur,  1  t).&Ai)  ASUf  bl  I^ISIOH'),  a  man  eminent  in  the  arts  of  history, 
poetrj-  and  literature.    Saoi.  in  its  more  archaic  form  of  i>'aige,  has  been  found 
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S  6  6^  ol  Af  cuACA  AT|t3|b; 
Jo<^  blt05  CAOTT)  A|i  Ij  at;  n)A|tn)Oi|t. 

Ba  6a  rbiAt)  bAO^tje  bA]6bfte, 

<Do  cu|i  |te  buAb  fUA]*  a  fAi6bpeAf; 

Ba  6^  b&A|*Aib  e|be  cA|t|ii?occ, 

'S  ttJAOllJ  bo  6i\]\  A|l  TTJtJ^lb  Y  A]|t  leAtjbAib. 

Cetera  desunt. 

in  an  ancient  Ogham  inscription  discovered  in  the  crypt  of  a  Rath  at  Rath  a 
teotane  or  Biirnfort,  near  Mourne  Abbey  in  the  vicinity  of  Mallow  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  For  the  interpretation  of  this  inscription,  as  rendered  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mathew  Horgan,  the  venerable  P.P.  of  Blarney,  the  Editor  does 
not,  of  course,  hold  hunself  in  any  way  responsible,  and  offers  no  opinion  upon 
it.  The  subject  vriU  be  found,  by  those  interested  in  such  subjects,  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  for  1851, 
in  p.ipers  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Graves  of  Dublin,  and  John 
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Amongst  his  delights  was  tlio  wine  of  France, 

Which  he  drank  out  of  goblets  of  silver, 

In  his  handsome  palace  which  seemed  as  of  marble. 

It  was  his  delight  to  bestow  on  the  poor 

Cattle,  to  enable  them  to  become  wealthy  ; 

It  was  among  his  customs  to  clothe  the  indigent, 

And  to  distribute  goods  amongst  women  and  children. 

Cetera  desunt. 

Wiudcle  of  Cork.  The  conclusion  derivable  from  it  particularly  exhibits  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  dealing  with  inscriptions  like  these,  whose  antique, 
if  not  obsolete,  dialect  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  probable  practice 
of  abbreviation,  and  the  use  of  initial  letters  for  syllabic  purposes.  If  we 
might  accept  IVIr.  Horgan's  reading,  the  word  Saige,  equivalent  to  Saoi,  is 
cognate  with  the  Latin  sagax,  the  Scandinavian  saga,  and  the  English  sage,  and 
is  found  in  the  compound  term  sag-art,  a  priest. 
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No.   II. 

EO  ROSA  OR  YEW  TREE  OF  ROSS. 

Eo-Rosa,  or  the  yew  tree  of  Rossa,  i»  described  in  O'Flaherty's  Ogjgia,  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  207,  208,  as  follows  :— 

"  On  the  birth  day  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  (in  the  second  century) 
many  phenomena  happened.  Lugad  O'Clery,  in  his  civil  dispute  with  Teige 
Mac  Daire,  quoting  the  authority  of  Arne  Fingin,  has  exhibited  these  won- 
ders in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Do  Cbopi)  t)i  njjft'e  a  ti)A0)6eAti), 
21  conjAojt)  AiT\  cttjoc  »)5Aoi6eAl ; 
Cuj5  pfiion)tioi&  50  poftc  CcAiijTtA, 
Do  FT^]oc  o)6ce  a  seioeAiijpA. 

'S  At)  o]6ce  cfeAbt)A  1x0  clof, 

Ifejn)  bojne  'ija  trpAiscibe  'i)  c-joijiijAr  ; 

If  Lejnj  CbonjAjfi  oa  ccjt]  Sr\ot, 

Ir  f  A  loc  Un;  LOC  NOACAC. 

CfiAob  Gaic]!),  ]r  CtXAob  2nu5nA, 

1r  Cn<^ob  Uiri)]5  couAr  cun)nA ; 

l>lle  CoTtcAii),  Go  RofA, 
Ft^Ioc  f atj  o]6ce  ceAbijA  fo." 

''  To  Conn's  great  fame  for  ever  let  me  tell 
His  obligations  on  green  Erin's  clime  ; 
Five  spacious  roads  to  Temor's  royal  seat 
Were  first  discovered  on  his  famed  birth-night. 

On  the  same  night,  as  old  tradition  tells, 

Bur.it  forth  the  Boyne,  that  copious  sacred  flood. 

As  did  the  bason  of  the  three  great  streams  (Suir,  Nore  and  Barrow,) 

And  two  lakes  more,  beside  Lough-Neagh  so  famed. 

And  Dathin's  branch,  and  Mughna's  sacred  bough, 
And  Uisneach's  tree  of  copious  rich  produce, 
The  trunk  of  Tortan,  and  the  Yew  of  Ross, 
Were  on  this  night  first  known  to  rise  in  air." 

"  These  trees  flourished  in  the  highest  bloom  among  the  other  trees  of  Ire- 
land, and  their  fall  is  described  after  this  manner  by  writers  in  the  social  reign 
of  the  sons  of  Aidh  Slaine,  in  the  year  of  Christ  665.  Eo  Rossa  was  the  yew 
tree,  and  fell  to  the  east  of  Drumbar.  Craobh-Dathin,  the  ash,  giving  its 
name  to  a  country  in  Westmeath,  and  by  its  fall  towards  the  south  of  Carn- 
ochtair-bile,  killed  the  poet  Dathin  (query,  Druid  or  priest  of  the  tree).     Eo- 
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Mugna,  the  oak,  fell  on  the  plain  Moy-Ailbe  (near  old  Leiglilin,  (!o.  Carlow), 
to  the  south,  towards  Cairthe-crainn-beodha.  Bile-Tortan,  the  ash,  fell  to 
the  north-west,  towards  Cill-Iachtair-thire ;  and  Craobh-Uisnigh,  an  ash  tree 
in  Westineath,  fell  to  the  north  towards  Granard  in  Carbry,  in  the  county  of 
Longford." 

We  may  infer  from  the  passage  in  the  text  that  the  yew  and  the  holly  were 
probably  the  only  two  trees  of  the  evergreen  class  that  were  known  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  work.  And  we  are  informed  by  Dalian's  poem, 
given  hereafter,  that  the  shield  of  Hugh,  king  of  Oirgiall,  was  made  of  the 
wood  of  Eo-Rosa,  or  the  yew  tree  of  Ross,  which  is  here  alluded  to,  and  that 
it  was  Eohy  the  Druid  that  made  the  shield.  It  appears  then  that  the  Eo  Roea 
was  a  sacred  tree  at  which  the  Druids  performed  their  religious  ceremonies, 
and  this  opinion  is  in  a  great  measure  strengthened  by  another  passage  in 
Dalian's  poem,  viz.,  that  " Tolgne  was  the  Druidic  priest  of  Crann  Greine"  or 
the  Tree  dedicated  to  Grian,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  princess  of  some  cele- 
brity, as  several  places  in  Ireland  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
her ;  for  instance.  Lough  Greine  in  the  parish  of  Feakle,  coimty  Clare,  so  cele- 
brated by  t'fi(At)  ?r)AC  2t)eAtjn)t)A,  or  Bryan  Merryman's  poem  of  Cujtxc  At) 
ri)eo6Atj  o]6ce,  is  believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
this  lady  having  been  drowned  in  that  lake  according  to  the  Book  of  Leacan. 
Now  the  question  arises  whether  this  lady  Grian,  who  might  have  been  a  sun- 
wor.ihippcr,  got  her  name  from  Grian,  the  sun,  or  that  the  great  luminary  itself, 
which  is  known  by  no  other  name  in  Irish  to  the  present  day,  derived  its  ap- 
pellation of  Grian  from  this  princess.  There  are  many  places  and  di.stricts  in 
Ireland  named  (h'ians  and  Griananx,  and  have  been  so  called  undoubtedly  from 
being  sunny  places,  or  places  favoured  by  the  sun. 

We  also  glean  from  Dalian's  poem  that  the  shield  of  Hugh  was  elastic,  that 
it  bore  a  high  polish  reflecting  a  glare  of  light,  that  the  wood  was  durable,  that 
the  tree  from  which  it  was  made  bore  berries,  and  that  the  wood  in  its  polished 
state  was  of  various  colours,  which,  as  well  as  being  a  religious  tree,  along  with 
other  peculiarities  closely  correspond  with  the  following  description  of  the  yew 
in  our  own  times : — "  The  yew  tree  becomes  round-headed  when  it  has  at- 
tained its  utmost  gro^vth,  and  incipient  decay  in  its  topmost  branches  marks 
the  period  when  it  has  passed  maturity,  a  condition  it  frequently  does  not 
arrive  at  before  several  centuries  have  been  numbered.  Numerous  nearly 
horizontal  branches  spring  from  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  ground  ; 
these  annually  elongate,  and  at  length  cover  with  their  umbrageous  spray  a 
large  space  of  ground.  The  trunk  and  larger  branches  are  covered  with  a  thin 
bark  of  a  rich  reddish  brown  colour.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  some  pale  brown, 
and  others  green.  The  fruit  when  ripe  consists  of  a  scarlet  berry,  very  sweet 
to  the  taste.  The  yew  is  indigenous  to  the  British  isles,  growing  naturally  in 
various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  particularly  affecting 
rocky  and  mountainous  wooded  districts,   advancuig  to  as  high  a  range  as 
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twelve  hundred  feet.  It  is  seldom  found  growing  in  large  mabses  together, 
tiut  usually  solitary  or  intermingled  with  other  trees.  The  yew  is  long  in  at- 
taining maturity,  and  many  centuries  frequently  elapse  before  it  shows  any 
symptoms  of  decay,  a  fact  we  learn  from  the  records  of  celebrated  trees  now 
extinct,  as  well  from  others  still  in  existence,  and  whose  history  can  be  traced 
for  upwards  of  one  thousand  years." 

"  In  medieval  times  the  yew  tree  furnished  that  formidable  weapon  the  long 
bow,  so  destructive  in  the  powerful  and  skilful  grasp  of  the  English  archer. 
The  yew  has  been  frequently  found  growing  in  churchyards,  where  many  of 
our  most  venerable  and  celebrated  specimens  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  evergreens  we  possess,  combining  beauty  of  appearance 
with  other  valuable  properties,  such  as  a  temperament  hardy  enough  to  brave 
our  most  inclement  seasons,  and  extraordinary  longevity.  The  yew  and  the 
oak  tree  are  the  longest  in  attaining  maturity.  As  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  yew  tree  in  churchyards,  the  following  opinion,  from  among  many,  is 
given  as  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  custom,  ^-iz.,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt  but  that  the  yew  trees  existed  in  places  of  Druidical  worship  previous 
to  the  erection  of  Christian  churches  upon  the  same  sites ;  and  that  churches 
were  more  frequently  built  in  yew  groves  or  near  old  yew  trees,  than  that 
yew  trees  were  planted  in  the  churchyards  after  the  churches  were  built.  Mr. 
Bowman  also  observes, — '  It  seems  most  natural  and  simple  to  believe  that, 
being  indisputably  indigenous,  and  being,  from  its  perennial  verdure,  its  lon- 
gevity, and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  specimen  of 
immortality,  its  branches  would  be  employed  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  on  their 
first  arrival  here,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  cypress,  to  deck  the  graves  of 
the  dead  and  for  other  sacred  purposes.  As  it  ia  the  policy  of  innovators  in 
religion  to  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  riiatters  not  essential,  these, 
with  many  other  customs  of  heathen  origin,  would  be  retained  and  engrafted 
on  Christianity  on  its  first  introduction." 

"  The  wood  of  the  yew  possess  qualities  of  tirst-rate  excellence,  being  not 
only  hard,  compact,  of  a  fine  and  close  grain,  and  elastic,  but  susceptible  of  a 
very  high  polish,  and  almost  incorruptible.  The  colour  of  the  matured  wood 
is  peculiarly  rich,  varying  from  shades  of  the  finest  orange  red  to  the  deepest 
brown,  and  near  the  root  and  at  the  ramification  of  the  branches  it  is  marbled 
and  veined  in  a  way  surpassed  by  few  of  the  finest  foreign  cabinet  woods ;  the 
sap  wood,  also,  which  is  white  and  of  a  firm  and  hard  texture,  may  be  worked 
up  with  the  other  kind,  and  thus  add  to  the  numerous  shades  of  colour  it 
exhibits.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  among  European  trees  for  cabinet 
purposes,  such  as  small  tables,  work-boxes,  &c..  It  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  resisting  decay  and  corruption,  particularly  in  a  manufactured  and 
polished  state."  Dalian's  description  is  very  similar  to  that  given  in  this 
paragraph. 

There  are  various  opiaions  regarding  the  Irish  yew  tree,  which  some  say  is 
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a  different  species  from  the  English  iind  Scotch  yew  ;  that  unlike  the  Knglisli, 
whose  branches  shoot  out  horizontally,  those  of  the  Irish  grow  up  straight, 
and  that  the  tree  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Irish  speciea 
was  supposed  to  have  been  extinct,  but  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  by  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen,  growing  in  its  natural  state  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne. 
It  has  been  transplanted  and  propagated  by  his  Lordship,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance it  is  now  known  as  the  Florence  Court  yew. 

Besides  the  four  trees  which  are"  said  to  have  grown  up  on  the  birth-night  of 
the  monarch  Conn  in  the  second  century,  and  the  other  tree  called  Fidh  Sidh- 
eang,  or  the  Holly,  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  are  informed  by  our  chronicles 
that  there  existed  in  ancient  times  many  remarkable  trees  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  that  from  several  of  them  places  and  districts  got  their  appellations. 
As  for  instance  Magh-Bile,  or  the  plain  of  the  tree,  the  Irish  name  of  Moville 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  also  of  Moville  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  Magh-Eo 
or  Magh  n-Eo,  i.e.,  the  plain  of  the  yew  tree  or  yew  trees,  now  Mayo  in  Con- 
naught.  Bile-Magh-Adkair,  or  the  tree  of  the  plain  of  Adhair,  a  Firbolg  chief, 
was  a  remarkable  tree  in  the  parish  of  Clooney,  county  Clare,  at  which  the  Dal- 
cassian  princes,  namely,  the  O'Briens,  were  inaugurated  kings  of  Thomond. 
Craebh-Tulcha,  the  Tree  of  the  Mound,  was  a  wide-spreading  tree  at  Creeve, 
near  Glenavy,  in  the  barony  of  Massareene,  county  of  Antrim,  under  which 
the  kings  of  Ulidia  were  inaugurated.  Tubhar-chmn-trcKjha,  or  the  yew  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  strand,  extant  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  is  the  Irish  name 
of  Newry,  and  Newry  is  the  anglicised  version  of  lub/iar,  the  yew  tree. 

Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  King  of  Munster  in  the 
tenth  century,  derives  the  word  lubATt,  yew,  in  his  Glossary,  from  eo,  perpetual 
(green)  and  bAUTt,  top,  i.e.,  evergreen  top  or  head.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  yew  tree  is  at  present  more  generally  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  palm 
than  it  is  by  its  real  name,  in  consequence  of  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  that 
tree  on  Palm  Sunday.  In  Wales  that  day  is  called  Flowering  Su7idai/,  because 
the  friends  of  the  departed  strew  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  in  the  various 
burial  places,  with  the  choicest  flowers  and  evergreens  of  the  season  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  principality. 

The  Holly  is  an  ornamental  tree  and  has  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the 
forest.  When  Gobaun  Saer's  son  asked  his  father  what  was  the  best  wood  in 
the  forest,  the  father  replied  in  these  words  :  — 

"  2ln  cu|leAt)t)  c*\o]i)  peAbAf  tj.v  cojlle," 
The  close-grained  Holly  the  choice  of  the  wood. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  decorating  of  houses  with  branches  of  the 
Holly  at  Christmas,  which  had  its  origin  after  this  manner : — 

The  holly  was  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
that  god  being  held  in  December,  the  Romans  decorated  their  houses  with  its 
branches ;  and  the  early  Christians,  to  avoid  persecution,  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  adorning  their  houses  with  holly  when  they  held  their  own  festival  of 
Christmas ;  and  hence  its  use  in  modern  times. 
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No.  III. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HARP. 

Eohy  O'Floinn,  one  of  the  chief  Bards  of  Erin  in  the  tenth  century,  states 
in  his  poem  of  fifty  stanzas  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  name:!  and 
ages  of  the  patriarchs,  that : — 

Two  sons  had  Lamech,  who  were  heroes  of  power, 

Their  names  were  Jubal  and  Tubal- cain  ; 

Jubal  invented  the  musical  harp. 

And  Tubal-cain  was  the  first  smith. 

See  the  original  account  in  Genesis,  chapter  IV. 

The  story  about  the  origin  of  the  harp  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  to 
the  following  effect :  — 

At  one  time  that  Mercury  returned  home  from  his  ramblings,  he  found 
tlie  shell  of  a  tortoise  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave  ;  he  took  it  up,  and  tied  seven 
strings  of  gut  over  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  played  on  it  with  his  fingers. 
It  appears  that  Mercury  was  born  a  thief,  and  having  stolen  some  cattle  one 
day  from  Apollo,  that  deity  pursued  and  detected  him  ;  whereupon  Mercury,  as 
a  cunning  rogue,  began  to  play  on  his  Testwlo,  and  Apollo  was  so  charmed 
with  his  music,  that  he  forgave  the  robber.  The  god  coveted  this  shell,  and, 
in  exchange,  he  gave  Mercury  the  Cnduceus  ;  and  Apollo  being  the  god  of  Music, 
it  is  said  that  the  Testudo  was  the  origin  of  the  lute,  harp,  guitar,  and  all 
other  stringed  musical  instruments. 

Now  Marvan's  story  is  every  whit  as  good  as  that  about  Mercury,  and  of 
the  two  somewhat  more  plausible ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  forgot  to 
tell  us  more  accurately  who  Macuel  son  of  Midnel  was,  and  whereabouts  his 
sea  of  Camas  lay,  for  of  the  latter  we  can  only  give  a  conjecture,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  some  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  tlie  Euxine,  or  the  sea  of  Azoff. 

It  seems  that  the  harp  was  l)rought  into  Ireland  at  a  very  remote  period. 
\\\-  are  informed  by  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote,  that  the  names  of 
tlif  three  harpers  of  the  Tuath-De-Danans  were  Ceol,  t))f)6,  A5Ur  Ce|bb]i)b, 
tliat  is,  Music,  Melodj-,  and  Ilarmonj-  of  chords.  This  colony  was  in  possession 
of  Erin  when  the  Milesians  landed  in  this  countrj*  from  Spain,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  they  also  brought  a  harper  with  them  from  that  country. 

Under  the  year  A.M.  3G48  Keating  give?  us  an  amu.sing  story  about  a  harper 
who  lived  in  Erin  at  that  period.  "  Craftiny,  (he  states)  the  harper,  an  emi- 
nent musician,  proceeded  to  Gaul  at  that  time  with  an  ode  composed  by  a  prin- 
cess, who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Laura  Lyngshy,  who  was  then  residing  in 
that  country  (in  exile).  Craftiny,  upon  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  and  coming  into 
the  presence  of  Laura  Lyngshy,  plays  an  enchanting  air  upon  his  harp,  which 
he  accompanies  with  the  ode,"  &c. 
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"  It  is  ulso  related  of  the  same  Laura  (who  afterwards  became  monarth  of 
Ireland),  that  his  ears  resembled  those  of  a  horse,  wherefore  every  person  who 
cut  his  hair,  was  instantly  put  to  death,  that  none  might  know  of  this  defect. 
It  was  customary  with  the  king  to  have  himself  shaved  annually,  from  the 
ears  downwards.     Lots  were  cast  to  determine  who  should  perform  this  service, 
because  each  person  so  employed  was  put  to  death.     The  lot,  however,  once 
fell  upon  the  only  son  of  an  aged  widow,  that  lived  near  the  royal  residence ; 
■who,  upon  hearing  it,  repaired  to  the  king,  and  besought  him  not  to  put  her 
only  son  to  death,  inasmuch  as  that  she  had  no  other  issue.     The  prince  pro- 
mised the  youth  should  not  be  put  to  death,  provided  that  he  would  keep  secret 
what  he  was  about  to  see,  and  never  disclose  it  to  any  one  till  the  hour  of  his 
death.     After  the  youth  had  shaved  the  king,  the  secret  so  operated  upon  him, 
that  he  became  very  sick,  and  no  medicine  had  effect  upon  hira.     In  this  state 
he  remained  a  considerable  time,  until  a  learned  Druid  came  to  visit  him,  who 
told  his  mother  that  a  secret  was  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  and  that,  until 
he  disclosed  it  to  something,  he  would  not  recover  health.     lie  desired  him, 
as  he  was  under  obligation  not  to  discover  it  to  any  person,  to  go  unto  the 
meeting  of  four  roads,  and  turn  unto  the  right,  and  to  salute  the  first  tree  he 
should  meet,  and  to  divulge  his  secret  to  it.     The  first  tree  he  met  was  a  large 
willow,  to  which  he  made  his  discovery,  and  immediately  the  sickness  that  so 
much  oppressed  him  vanished,  and  he  was  perfectly  well  upon  his  return  to 
his  mother's  house.     It  happened  shortlj'  after,  that  Craftiny  broke  his  harp, 
and  went  to  look  for  materials  for  another,  and  bj'  chance  made  choice  of  the 
very  willow,  to  which  the  widow's  son  had  divulged  his  secret,  and  from  it 
made  a  harp,  which,  when  made  and  strung,  and  played  upon  by  Craftiny, 
was  conceived,  by  every  person  who  heard  it,  to  say — 

'tIbJV   ClUAjr    CApAjll   ATI   lAbftA   loiOSrCAC,' 

Two  ears  of  a  horse  hath  La%Tra  Loingseach. 

and,  as  often  as  played  upon,  produced  the  same  sounds." 

This  is  another  version  of  the  classic  legend  of  Midas. 

Keating  adds  that  he  conceives  this  to  be  rather  a  romantic  tale,  than  gen- 
uine history.  But  it  tells  us  this  much,  that  the  belief  was,  when  the  story  was 
first  told,  that  the  harp  was  well  known  in  this  country  so  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Lavra  Lyngshy.  It  also  records  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  ancient  harp 
makers  considered  the  willow  to  be  the  best  wood  for  making  a  harp  from  ; 
and  it  is  curious  enough,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  harp  in 
the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  generally  but  erroneously  called  Brian 
Botu's  Harp,  which  is  now  the  oldest  instrument  of  that  kind  in  Ireland  and 
probably  in  Europe,  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  willow  or  sallow,  as  stated  by 
Bunting  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Harp. 

The  harp  and  harpers  are  mentioned  in  many  of  our  MSS.,  and  are  referred 
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to  at  various  periods  of  our  history.  The  following  extracts  from  Colgan  are 
curious  and  amusing  :  — 

"  Ipse  Rex  Mumenise  iEngussius  cytharistas  habuit  optimos,  qui  dulcitcr 
coram  eo  acta  heroum  in  carmine  citharizantes  canebant :  qui  aliquando  aml)u- 
lantes  in  plebe,  quae  dicitur  Muscrya  Thire,  quse  est  in  regione  Mumeniie,  occisi 
sunt  ab  iniraicis  suis,  et  corpora  eorum  abscondita  sunt  in  quodam  stagno  in 
deserto :  (quia  pax  firma  erat  in  Mumenia  in  regno  ^Engussii,)  et  suspensa  sunt 
cytharse  erorum  in  quadam  arbore  super  ripam  stagni.  Et  Rex  JLngussius 
contristatus  est,  nesciens  quid  illis  accidit :  Et  sciens  S.  Kieranum  plenum  spiritu 
prophetias,  venit  ad  eum,  ut  sciret  quid  suis  Cytharistis  accidit.  Factus  enim 
Christianus  noluit  interrogare  Magos  sive  Aruspices.  Et  ait  S.  Kieranus  Rcgi ; 
Cj'tharistaj  tui,  Domine  Rex,  occisi  sunt  occulte  et  occultata  sunt  corpora  eorum 
in  stagno,  et  c)'tharae  eorum  suspenduntur  in  arbore  imminente  stagno  Vir 
autem  sanctus  Kieranus  rogatus  a  Rege  venit  cum  eo  ad  stagnum  et  jejunavit  ibi 
illo  die  ;  expletoque  jejunio,  aqua  in  stagno  arefacto  non  apparuit,  et  videntes 
corpora  in  profundo  sicci  laci,  pervenit  S.  Kieranus  ad  ea,  coram  Rege  et  om- 
nibus, rogans  scilicet  in  \'Trtute  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti,  quasi  de  gravi 
somno  illico  suscitavit  eos :  et  illi  scilicet  numero  septem  erant,  et  per  totum 
mensem  occisi  mersi  erant  sub  aqua,  et  resurgentea  statim  cytharas  suas 
acceperunt,  et  cecinerunt  dulcia  carmina  turbis  coram  Rege  et  Epi.sropo,  ita  ut 
prae  suavitate  musicae  n-.ulti  ibi  dormirent  homines,  et  cum  cseteri.s  ipsi  gloriain 
dederunt.  Stagnum  autem  in  quo  submersi  sunt,  vacuum  est  ab  illo  die  uj^quc 
hodie  sine  aqua,  sed  tamen  adhuc  nomen  stagni  vocatur  FmcIi  nn  Crnitirtndh, 
quod  latine  sonat  stagniuu  Cj'tharedorum." — Life  of  St.  Kicran  in  Colgan's 
A.  SS.,  p.  460. 

"  He,  jEngus,  king  of  Munster,  had  most  excellent  harpers,  who,  while  they 
played  on  their  harps  in  liis  presence,  sang  sweetly  the  deeds  of  heroes  in  their 
lays.  They,  whilst  travelling  some  time  ago  in  a  country  called  Musciya 
Thire,*  which  is  in  the  territory  of  Munster,  were  killed  by  their  enemies,  and 
their  bodies  were  hidden  iu  a  lake  in  a  desert  (because  there  was  perfect  peace 
in  Munster  in  the  kingdom  of  .^Engus) ;  and  their  harps  were  hung  on  a  certain 
tree  over  the  bank  of  the  lake.  And  king  -(Engus  was  grieved,  not  knowing 
what  happened  them  :  and  imderstanding  that  St.  Kieran  (Abbot  of  Clonmac- 
nois,  died  A.D.  548)  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  came  to  him  that 
he  might  learn  what  befell  his  harpers.  For  ha\'ing  been  made  a  Christian  he 
was  unwilling  to  consult  the  Magicians  and  Diviners  (Druids).  And  St.  Kieran 
said  to  the  king ;  thy  harpers,  My  Lord  King,  have  been  secretly  murdered, 
and  their  bodies  are  concealed  in  a  lake,   and  their  harps  are  suspended  on  a 

[*  Muscraighe  Thire  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  now  comprised  in  the 
two  baronies  of  Ormond  In  the  county  Tipperarj',  and  Is  said  to  liave  received  that  appel- 
lation from  Cairbre  Muse,  son  of  the  liing  of  Meath,  a  famous  Bard,  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred by  Klacha  Mullleathan,  king  uf  Minister  in  the  third  century,  as  a  reward  for  his 
poems.  J 
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tree  overhanging  the  lake.  Saint  Kieran,  however,  being  requested  by  the 
king,  came  with  him  to  the  lake,  fasted  there  that  day,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fasting  no  water  appeared  in  the  dried  up  lake,  and  seeing  the  bodies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dried  lake,  St.  Kieran  came  to  them,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  all,  and  fervently  praying  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  caused  them  to  awake  as  it  were  from  that  profound 
sleep :  they  were,  indeed,  seven  in  number,  and  for  the  .space  of  a  whole 
month  had  lain  killed  and  submerged  under  the  water ;  and  rising  up  in- 
stantly they  took  their  harps  and  played  charming  tunes  to  the  crowds  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  Bishop,  so  that  by  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  the 
music  many  of  the  people  there  were  lulled  to  sleep,  and  they  along  with  the 
others  glorified.  The  lake,  however,  in  Avhicli  they  were  submerged  has  been 
without  water  in  it  since  that  day  till  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  which 
the  place  has  still  been  called  Loch  na  Cruitlreadh,  which  in  Latin  means  the 
Lake  of  the  Harpers." 

St.  Brigid  (Abbess  of  Kildare  in  the  sixth  century)  proceeded  to  Magh  C'liach 
(in  Campo  Cliach)  to  liberate  a  man  there  in  chains,  "  et  intravit  domum  regis 
et  non  invenit  Regem  in  domo  sua  ;  sed  araici  ejus  erant  in  ea,  id  est  vir  qui 
nutrivit  Regem  in  domo  sua,  et  filii.  Et  vidit  Brigida  Citharas  in  domo  ;  et 
dixit ;  citharizate  nobis  citharis  vestris.  Responderunt  amici  Regis  ;  non  sunt 
nunc  citharista!  in  domo  hac,  sed  exierunt  in  viam.  Tunc  alius  vir,  qui  erat 
cum  comitibus  S.  Brigidje  joculoso  verbo  amicis  dixit ;  vosmetipsi  citharizate 
nobis  ;  et  benedicat  S.  Brigida  manus  vestras,  ut  positis  complere,  quod  ilia 
priccipit  vobis,  et  obedite  ejus  voci.  Dixeruntque  amici  Regis;  faciamus,  be- 
nedicat nos  S.  Brigida.  Tunc  arripuerunt  citharas,  et  modulantur  rudes  cytha- 
ristse.  Tunc  venit  Rex  ad  domum  suam  ;  et  audivit  vocem  carminis,  et  dixit ; 
quis  facit  hoc  carmen.  Respondit  ei  unus  ;  nutritius  tuus  et  nutrix  tua  cum 
filiis  suis  jubente  illis  Brigida.  Intravit  Rex  in  domum  suam  et  postulavit 
benedici  a  Brigida.  Dixitque  ei  Brigida ;  tu  vicissim  dimitte  mihi  virum 
vinctum.  Tunc  Rex  gratis  donavit  ei  vinctum.  Amici  vero  Regis  fuerunt 
cytharistse  usque  ad  diem  mortis  suae,  et  semen  eorum  per  multa  terapora  Re- 
gibus  venerabiles  fuerunt."  Tertia  Vita  S.  Brigidse.  Trias  Thaumaturga, 
Cap.  76,  p.  536-7.  The  same  incident  is  again  given  with  little  variation 
in  the  Fourth  Life,  Cap.  50,  p.  557. 

"  St.  Brigid  proceeded  to  Magh  Cliach  (in  the  county  Limerick)  to  liberate 
a  man  there  in  chains,  and  she  went  into  the  king's  house,  and  did  not  find 
the  king  in  his  house,  but  his  friends  were  in  it,  namely,  the  man  who  nour- 
ished the  king  (Steward)  and  some  youths.  And  Brigid  saw  harps  in  the 
house,  and  she  said  : — '  Play  for  us  on  your  harps.'  The  king's  friends  replied 
that  the  harpers  were  not  in  the  house ;  that  they  had  gone  out  into  the  high- 
way. Then  another  man,  who  was  of  the  company  of  St.  Brigid,  said  in  a 
jocular  manner  to  the  (king's)  friends : — •'  Play  yourselves  on  the  harps  for 
us,  and  St.  Brigid  will  so  bless  your  hands  that  you  will  be  able  to  perform  ; 
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eaid,  '  we  shall  do  so ;  let  St.  Brigid  bless  us.'  Then  they  seized  the  harps 
and  the  untaught  harpers  played.  The  king  having  returned  to  his  house 
heard  the  voice  of  song,  and  he  said,  '  who  makes  this  music  ?'  A  person  an- 
swered him,  '  your  steward  and  yoiu'  nurse  as  well  as  her  youths,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Brigid  '  The  king  having  entered  his  house  he  en- 
treated a  blessing  from  Brigid.  '  Do  thou,  in  return,  release  unto  me  the  man 
in  chains'  (said  Brigid).  Then  the  king  gave  the  captive  to  her  freely.  The 
king's  friends  continued  to  be  harpers  till  the  day  of  their  deaths  ;  and  their 
descendants  for  many  ages  were  loyal  to  their  kings." 

The  harp  is  mentioned  in  the  poems  ascribed  to  St.  Columba ;  and  Dalian 
Forgaill  alludes  to  the  harp  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  that  saint,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  note  on  St. 
Columba  in  this  volume.  In  the  same  Annals,  at  A.D.  13G9,  is  recorded  that 
"  John  Mac  Egan,  and  Gilbert  O'Barden,  the  two  most  famous  harpers  of  Con- 
maicne  (now  the  county  Leitrim)  died."  In  Dr.  Petrie's  account  of  Tara,  in 
the  description  of  Teach  Miodhchuarta,  a  seat  is  assigned  to  the  Ciiiiliridh  or 
harpers  in  the  great  Hall ;  and  who  has  not  heard  of — 

"  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls, 
The  soul  of  music  shed." 

It  is  believed  that  the  harp  was  used  as  the  Royal  Arms  of  Ireland  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  monarchy  it  still  continued 
as  the  national  arms.  Oisin,  in  one  of  his  poems,  gives  a  description  of  the 
standards  of  the  Fians,  which  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  the  various  devices 
which  they  bore.  Among  those  were  the  mountain  ash  in  full  bloom ;  the 
evergreen  yew  tree  was  the  device  on  Dermod's  colours ;  a  piper  with  his  bag- 
pipes on  the  colours  of  Goll  the  son  of  Morna ;  there  were  on  the  others, 
shields,  spears,  hounds,  the  deer,  the  furze  shrub,  &c.  The  harp,  however,  is 
not  given,  which  shows  it  had  been  the  device  on  the  royal  standard,  and  the 
poem  is  descriptive  of  the  march  of  the  Fenian  forces  against  those  of  the 
monarch.  This  poem  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Irish  harp  is  used  as  the  national  arms  on  the  Map  of  Ireland  appended 
to  the  State  Papers,  vol.  II.,  and  executed  in  the  year  15G7.  The  harp  also 
appeared  on  the  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  more  than  thirty  years  previous  to  that 
time. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  Gerald  Barry,  a  Welshman,  who  came  to  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  gives  the  following  testimony  on  the 
Irish  harp : — 

It  is  in  musical  instruments  alone  that  the  industry  of  this  nation  has 
attained  a  laudable  degree  of  refinement,  surpassing  immeasurably  the  skill 
of  all  other  nations.  Bold  and  rapid,  yet  sweet  and  agreeable,  the  notes 
of  the  Irish  harp  are  quite  unlike  the  slow  and  drawling  melody  of  the  British 
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inNlruments,  tu  which  we  are  accustoniKd.  It  is  amazing  how  correct  muticnl 
time  can  be  observed  in  so  bold  and  hurried  sweeping  of  the  fingers  ;  und  liow, 
amid  all  those  quavers  and  the  mazy  multitude  of  chords,  the  master-hand 
combines  this  sweet  rapidity,  this  uneven  smoothness,  this  discordant  concord, 
into  a  flowing  strain  of  harmonious  melody,  whether  the  chords  sounding  in 
unison  be  the  diatesseron  or  the  diapente,  &c."  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his  translation 
of  Cambrensis  Eversus,  vol.  I.,  p.  309,  has  added  these  remarks  : — "  This  tes- 
timony is  of  some  value,  as  Giraldus  studied  some  years  at  Paris,  and  vi.-itcd 
Rome  three  times,  having  taken  his  route  once  at  least  through  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  Germany.  'Scotland  and  Wales,'  says  Cambrensis,  'endeavoured  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  musical  schools  of  Ireland ;  and  some  were  beginning 
to  think  that  Scotland  had  already  surpassed  her  master.' " 

Stanihurst  mentions  the  presence  of  the  Harp  at  festivals.  "  Inter  cenandum 
adest  citharista,  occulis  soepe  captus,  musicis  minime  erudituo,  qui  chordarum 
pulsu  (sunt  autem  ex  ferreis  aut  seneis  filis,  non  ex  nervis  ut  alibi  fit,  context*) 
animos  accumbentium  relaxat.  Non  plectro  aliquo,  sed  aduncis  unguibua  so- 
num  elicit."     De  rebus  in  Hibernia  gestis,  Antwerp,  1584. 

"  A  Harper  attends  at  the  feasts  (of  the  Irish)  ;  he  is  often  blind,  and  by  no 
means  skilled  in  music,  who,  by  sounding  the  chords,  (which,  however,  are 
made  of  steel  or  brass,  and  not  of  gut  as  elsewhere  used)  soothes  the  minds  of 
the  reclining  company.  It  is  by  (his)  crooked  nails  he  sounds  the  chords,  and 
not  by  any  other  plectrum." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  in  Stanihurst  about  the  Irish  harpers  is  in  his 
usual  abusive  style  of  every  thing  Irish,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble  the 
reader  with  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  unskilf  ulness  in  music  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  blind  harpers,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  those  who  assembled  from 
various  parts  of  Ireland  at  Belfast  in  the  year  1792,  all  plaj-ed  the  same  aira 
similarly,  without  the  slightest  variation,  just  as  if  every  one  of  them  had 
learned  to  play  the  tunes  from  a  printed  edition  of  the  entire  music.  They, 
however,  had  various  names  for  many  of  the  airs,  according  to  the  different 
songs  composed  to  them,  yet  the  music  remained  unaltered,  being,  as  it  were, 
daguerotyped  on  their  minds. 

Fuller,  in  his  History  of  the  Holy  War,  Book  v.  c.  23,  says  ^ — "  Yea  we 
may  well  think,  that  all  the  concert  of  Christendom  in  this  war  could  have 
made  no  music  if  the  Irish  Harp  had  been  wanting."  It  is  stated  in  Hanmer's 
Chronicle,  p.  197,  that  about  A.D.  1098,  Griffith  ap  Conan,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  Ireland,  brought  over  with  him  to  Wales  "  di- 
vers cunning  musicians,  who  devised  in  manner  all  the  instrumental  music 
upon  the  Harp  and  Growth  that  is  there  used,  and  made  laws  of  minstrelsy  to 
retain  the  musicians  in  due  order."  So,  as  Bunting  states,  "  the  Welsh,  as 
is  well  known,  had  their  musical  canon  regulated  by  Irish  Harpers,  about 
A.D.  1100." 

Galilei,  an  Italian,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  say* 
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of  the  Irish  Harp.  "This  most  ancient  instrument  was  brouglit  to  n«  from 
Ireland,  ad  Dante  (born  A.D.  I2(>.">,')  says,  where  they  are  excellently  made  and 
in  great  numbers,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  having  practised  on  it  for 
many  and  many  apes.  The  harps  which  this  people  use  are  considerably 
larger  than  ours,  and  have  generally  the  strings  of  brass,  and  a  few  of  steel 
for  the  highest  notes,  as  in  the  Clavichfrrd.  I  had,  a  fevr  months  since,  by  the 
civilitj-  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  their  harps, 
and,  after  having  minutely  examined  the  arrangement  of  its  strings,  I  found 
it  was  the  same  which,  with  double  the  number,  was  introduced  into  Italy  n 
few  years  ago."  "  The  Italian  harp  (says  Bunting)  had  58  strings,  being 
double  the  number  of  those  of  the  Irish  harp.  Thirty  is  the  number  of  holes 
for  strings  in  the  sound  board  of  the  so  called  Brian  Boru's  harp  in  Trinity 
College  ;  and  all  the  harps  of  the  last  century  were  strung  with  thirty  strings, 
having  a  compa.ss  from  C.  to  D.  in  alt,  comprising  the  tunes  included  between 
the  highest  pitch  of  the  female  voice  and  the  lowest  of  the  male,  being  the 
natural  limits  within  which  to  constract  the  scale  of  an  instramettt  intended 
to  accompany  vocal  performances." 

"  In  the  year  1 792  (says  Bunting)  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Belfast  issued 
an  invitation  to  all  the  harpers  of  Ireland  to  assemble  in  that  town  to  compete 
for  prizes.  Ten  harpers  attended  on  the  occasion,  among  whom  were  Arthur 
O'Neill,  Charles  Fanning,  and  Denis  llempson.  Hempson,  who  realised  the 
antique  picture  drawn  by  Cambrensis  and  Galilei,  for  he  played  with  long 
crooked  nails,  and,  in  his  performance,  the  finkUnfj  of  the  small  irires  under  the 
deep  notes  of  the  bass  was  peciJiarly  thrilling,  took  the  attention  of  the  Editor 
with  a  degree  which  he  never  can  forget.  He  was  the  only  one  who  played 
the  very  old — the  aboriginal — music  of  the  country  ;  and  this  he  did  in  a  style 
of  such  finished  excellence  as  persuaded  the  Editor  that  the  praises  of  the  old 
Irish  harp  in  Cambrensis,  Fuller,  and  others,  instead  of  being,  as  the  detractors 
of  the  country  are  fond  of  asserting,  ill-considered  and  indiscriminate,  were  in 
reality  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  that  admirable  instrument  and  its  then 
professors." 

The  Tiompan.  Bunting  gives  an  account  of  this  instrument  at  p.  56  of  his 
Dissertation  as  follows : — "  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  states  that  the  Irish 
took  delight  in  two  instruments,  the  harp  and  tympanum  ;  while  the  Scotch 
used  three,  the  harp,  tj-mpanum,  and  bagpipe.  As  to  the  tympanum,  which 
ha.s  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  drum,  Dr.  O'Connor  (in  his  Cat.  of  Stowe 
MSS.,  vol.  I.,  p.  147)  adduces  an  Irish  poem,  'certainly  composed  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish  monarchy  by  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,'  in  which  the 
harper. is  directed  to  mind  his  Cruit  or  harp,  and  the  minstrel  the  strings  of 
his  Tiompan,  or  his  Tiompan  of  strings  :  whence  it  seems  e%'ident,  as  the  learned 
writer  .shows,  that  this  instrument  was  a  species  of  lute  or  gittern ;  for,  in  a 
passage  of  Suetonius,  descriptive  of  a  Gaul  playing  on  it,  it  is  further  charac- 
terized as  being  round,  and  played  en  with  the  fingers  ;  and  it  appears  also 
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from  Ovid,  to  have  been  covereil  with  skin, — in  «  word,  an  instrument  in  all 
respects  resembling  a  South  Sea  islander's  guitar.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  so  trifling  an  instrument  could  have  had  much  influence  on  the  music  of 
a  people  possessing  the  harp." 

This  musical  instrument  is  also  mentioned  in  the  atory  of  the  sons  of  Us- 
nach.  Ko  cip,^o  At)  Aer  c}Vi]\,  ontpjoeb,  ACAr  eUftijA,  fto  x^]r)n)  a  ccituicebA 
ceolbjopo  CAeiocfeftACA,  ACAf  A  cqonjpjxtjA  CAjctjerpACA  CAiiiuifte.  "  Then 
arose  their  professors  of  music,  and  harmony,  and  poetry,  to  sound  their  me- 
lodious harps  of  sweet  strings,  and  their  bright,  splendid  tympans." — Theophi- 
lus  0'  Flanagan 

As  already  stated,  a  family  name  originated  with  this  profession.  They  havo 
been  designated  by  the  tribe  name  ClAi)t)  itJic  At)  CjompAtjAig,  or  the  Clan  of 
the  Timpanist.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  highly  respect- 
able. We  were  intimately  acquainted  with  SeiigAt)  Xnxx)  2I}ac  a  CjotijpAijAJS, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  was  one  of  the  best  Irish 
scholars  of  the  province  of  Connaught.  On  one  occasion  that  he  visitei 
Dublin  he  heajrd  a  musical  instrument  played  in  the  street,  when  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion,  who  had  travelled  Ireland  all  oyer  in  search  of  Irish  music, 
— X]f)  &  Ai;  Cionjpivi),  there  is  the  Tinipan  ;  its  figure  and  music  were  familiar  to 
both  of  them.  This  instrument  is  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  violin,  played  at  one 
end  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  at  the  thick  end  a  rotatory  handle  is 
turned  by  the  right.  It  is  called  the  Rote,  but  is  more  generally  known  by 
the  euphonious  appellation  of  Hurdy  Gurdy.  Its  music  is  rather  noisy  ;  and 
this  fact  would  go  to  prove  Marvan's  statement,  "  that  no  saint  ever  performed 
on  it."  It  was  the  instrument  for  playing  jigs  and  lively  tunes,  and  went  out 
of  use  on  the  introduction  of  the  violin.  The  Cruit  or  Clarsach,  however, 
still  continued  to  be  the  favorite  instrument.  Ladies,  ecclesiastics,  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  played  on  it ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  no  gentleman,  even  so 
late  a«  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  considered  to  be  sufficiently  accomplished 
unless  he  could  perform  on  the  harp,  which  always  had  its  place  in  every  gen- 
tleman's house.  We  are  informed  that  the  small  sized  harp,  such  as  that  called 
Brian  Boru's,  was  played  by  ladies  and  ecclesiastics.  This  they  held  on  the 
knees,  and  with  its  music  the  latter  accompanied  their  voices  in  their  psalmody. 
Harps  of  the  small  size  are  represented  on  the  knees  of  ecclesiastics  on  stone 
crosses  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The  large  size  was  that  used  by 
the  Bards  and  Minstrels  ;  and  such  it  appears  were  all  those  performed  on  by 
tbp  harpers  who  assembled  in  Belfast  in  the  year  1793,  We  hare  seen  some 
of  the  harps  that  were  made  in  the  Belfast  Harp  Institution  ;  we  often  heard 
Rennej',  Mac  Loughlin,  and  Mac  Monegal  perform  on  their  harps.  These  re- 
ceived their  instruction  in  that  Institution  from  Arthur  O'Neill,  and  James 
Mac  Monegal  taught  us  to  play  several  tunes  on  that  "  illustrious  instrument." 

Several  eminent  performers  on  the  harp  flourished  in  the  last  century,  many 
of  whom  were  composers  of  music.     The  melodies  of  Torlogh  O'Carrolan  are 
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well  known  and  appreciatetl  ;  but  we  have  it  from  the  best  authorities  that  h« 
largely  copied  from  his  predecessor  Thomas  O'Connellan,  and  that  many  of  the 
airs  which  are  ascribed  to  the  former  were  actually  composed  by  O'Connellan. 
Thomas  O'Connellan  was  born  at  CloonjTnahon  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  anil 
died  about  the  year  1700.  It  is  said  traditionally  that  he  composed  upwards 
of  five  hundred  airs,  but  few  of  them  are  now  known  to  the  public.  To  the 
most  of  those  melodies  he  composed  songs,  for  he  was  also  a  good  poet.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  airs  : — "  The  Jointure  ;"  "  Little  Celia  Con- 
nellan ;"  "  Love  in  Secret ;"  Ca  6!x  IjatI)  t5Sxib]r  At)«)  r*  f>'AfC  ro,  or  "  Planxty 
Da\-i3,"  which  is  known  in  Scotland  as  "  the  battle  of  Killicranky ;"  "  the 
breach  of  Aughrim,"  also  known  in  that  country  as  "  Farewell  to  Lochaber  ;" 
"  If  to  a  foreign  clime  I  go ;"  •'  Gentle  mild  maiden ;"  and  that  beautiful  air, 
that  spirit  of  Irish  melody — RfeAlcA  da  n)Aibi>e,  or  "  The  Morning  Star," 
otherwise  caHed  the  "  Dawning  of  the  Day,"  and  published  in  Bunting's  Music. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  following  poem,  O'Connellan's  performance  on  the 
harp  must  have  been  of  a  superior  order,  and  equal  to  the  description  given  by 
Cambrensis  of  the  Minstrels  in  his  time.  The  original  Irish  poem,  which  Ls 
given  in  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  was  composed  by  a  cotemporaneous  bard, 
bat  the  author's  name  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  following  is  an  En^^isb 
version  of  it  which  appears  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal. 

ODE  TO  THE  MINSTREL  BARD  O'CONNELLAN. 

Wherever  harp-note  ringeth 

leme's  isle  around. 
Thy  hand  its  sweetness  flingeth. 

Surpassing  mortal  sound. 
Thy  spirit-music  speaketh 

Above  the  minstrel  throng. 
And  thy  rival  vainly  seeketh 

The  secret  of  thy  song  ! 

In  the  castle,  in  the  shieling. 

In  foreign  kingly  hall. 
Thou  art  master  of  each  feeling. 

And  honoured  first  of  all ! 
Thy  wild  and  wizard  finger 

Sweepeth  chords  unknown  to  art. 
And  melodies  that  linger 

In  the  memory  of  the  heart ! 

Though  fairy  music  slumbers 

By  forest-glade,  and  hill, 
In  thy  unearthly  numbers 

Men  say  'tis  living  still ! 
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All  il«  coinpusx  uf  wild  HWe«tileM 
Thy  master  haml  obej'a, 

As  its  airy  titful  Heetness 

O'er  harp  and  hearUtring  plays! 

By  thee  the  thrill  of  anguish 

Is  softly  Itilled  to  rest ; 
By  thee  the  hopes  that  languish 

Rekindled  in  the  breast. 
Thy  spirit  chaseth  sorrow 

Like  morning  mists  away, 
And  gaily  robes  to-morrow 

In  the  gladness  of  thy  lay ! 


The  following  legend  on  porcine  cultus,  by  Mr.  Hackett,  was  intended  to 
form  part  of  his  Note  on  the  UliUe  Boar,  given  at  pp.  62-67,  but  the  sheet  con- 
taining that  article  was  put  to  press  before  this  came  to  hand. 

"  A  chief  named  Gowan,  salKnng  out  from  Glentees  Castle,  met  his  sister 
Finngal,  who  told  him  her  gloomy  forebodings  respecting  him  :  he  informs  her 
that  he  had  learnt  that  a  monstrous  black  pig  having  ravaged  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  his  wise  men  had  announced  that  those  counties 
through  which  the  Pig  had  passed  would  be  subsequently  subjected  to  horrible 
cruelties,  misery  and  massacres.  The  monster  having  entered  Donegal  was 
now  ravaging  the  land  from  Ballyshannon  to  Glentees,  and  he  was  determined 
to  save  his  country  by  slaying  the  Pig.  The  sister,  now  more  alarmed  than 
before,  urged  him  to  return  home,  but  he  resists,  follows  the  Pig  through  the 
whole  range  of  mountains  from  Glentees  to  Lough  Muc,  south  of  Lough  Finn. 
Fingal  follows  the  cry  of  the  hounds  till  she  reached  Glen- Finn ;  on  her  right 
was  Lough  Finn.  There  she  heard  her  brother's  voice  across  the  lake  encou- 
raging his  dogs  far  away  in  the  hills  ;  turning  her  steed  and  crossing  the  lake 
she  heard  her  brother's  cries  of  distress,  but,  from  the  reverberations  of  the 
sounds,  imagined  that  they  proceeded  from  the  spot  she  had  left ;  she  then  de- 
termined to  recross  the  lake,  but  on  approaching  the  shore  her  horse  stumbled, 
she  fell  on  the  rock  and  perished  ;  her  body  was  buried  on  the  side  of  the  lake, 
where  a  mound  called  Fingal's  grave  marks  the  spot.  A  stone  called  Fingal's 
stone  indicates  the  place  in  which  she  died,  and  from  her  the  lake  is  called 
Lough  Finn. 

"  Gowan  overtook  the  Pig  at  Lough  Muc,  stabbed  the  monster  with  his  dirk, 
but  was  himself  gored  to  death  bj'  the  Pig,  who  rushing  into  the  lake  (the  dirk 
iQ  his  sidej  was  drowned.     Over  the  grave  of  Gowan  a  heap  of  stones  was 
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*^)ii8«d  called  Gowan's  stones.  All  the  townlnudu  where  each  hound  wa*  killcil 
bears  its  name. 

"  Here  is  one  of  our  Tore  legends.  That  bome  remarkable  event  actually 
did  ocCiu',  which  gave  rise  to  this  and  all  such  legends,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt.  What  the  event  was,  or  when  it  came  off,  are  left  to  conjecture, 
but  U  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  heathen  religious 
conflict.  Ko  minor  incident  could  haVe  stamped  itself  on  what  would  appear 
to  have  been  very  ancient  topography.  No  natural  hound,  however  swift  of 
foot,  keen  of  scent,  and  clear  of  vision,  could  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
names  of  places,  retained  probably  3,000  years  or  more.  I  think  the  so  called 
hounds  were  Pagan  Priests.  If  Bryant  or  Da\-ies  had  seen  the  legend  they 
would  have  so  pronounced  it.  Gowan  and  his  sister  Fingal  were  probably  an 
eminent  Priest  and  Priestess.  It  is  singular  how  this  name  Fbm  enters  into 
80  many  of  these  Tore  as  well  as  Dracontine  legends.  Fioim  was  asked  in  the 
Agallamh  why  he  did  not  destroy  the  Piast  at  Glendaloch  as  he  did  all  the 
Other  Adharachts  of  Ireland.  We  may  remember  also,  that  in  the  Imokilly 
legends  it  wa?  from  Bally-Finn  he  first  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Boars  of  Imokilly,  the  time  he  slew  the  Twc  who  flourbhed  at  Glen  Torcin 
(Co^c  t^liji)),  now  Glenturkin,  near  which  the  grave  is  shown  where  Fionn 
buried  the  Boar  at  Fin-ure.  It  was  after  that  he  crossed  Cork  harbour  and 
landed  at  Cuaneettrobert ;  he  then  sojourned  at  Rathfean,  and  thus  far  he  had 
fought  single  handed,  but  at  Faha-lay  (t^ACA  or  Fo)Coao  t)a  U05)  all  his  war- 
riors joined  him.  There  is  a  Glen-a-muck-dee  near  Ringabella  at  Gurtagre- 
nane.  The  ti]3  bcAtj  a  bttujc  01^5,  the  Queen  with  the  red  robe,  flourishes  in 
the  story  of  Fahalay,  but  our  information  is  defective  respecting  her. 

"  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  jEstii  (Prussians)  worshipped  the  mother  of  the 
Gods  (Friga),  and  the  symbol  of  the  superstition  is  the  figure  of  the  Boar, 
'  insigne  superstitionis  formas  aprorutti  gestant.' — De  Mor.  German.,  45. 

"  iEngus  Olmucadha,  Eneas  of  the  large  swine,  flourished  as  king  of  Ireland 
from  A.M.  3773  to  A.M.  3790,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
This  would  be  a  curious  title  for  a  sovereign  if  it  had  not  a  more  exulted  sig- 
nification than  that  which  immediately  meets  the  eye." 


No.  IV. 

NAAS. 
NAr  »)*  1\15,  Naas  of  the  kings,  and  War  1*156*0,  JJaas  of  Leirtsler,  afe 
the  terras  by  which  this  place  is  usually  designated  in  our  Irish  writings. 
The  word  Nar»  we  are  informed,  signifies  an  assembly,  a  gathering  of  the 
(leople,  a  fair,  and  also  games,  or  ceremonies  annually  performed  in  commemo* 
ration  of  the  dead.  There  are  three  different  derivations  given  for  this  name 
In  the  Book  of  Diiueanchut,  or  History  of  noted  places  in  Ireland,  which  was 
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originally  composed  or  written  by  Amergin  Mac  Aiualgaidh,  chief  bard  to 
Derniod  Mac  Ceirbeoil,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century.  Copies  of 
this  Work  are  contained  in  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote,  and  in  other 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts.  It  is  a  melange  of  prose  and  poetry ;  the  history 
oi"  derivation  of  the  name  of  each  j)lace  is  first  given  in  prose,  which  is  followed 
by  a  poem  of  Amergin's,  or  of  some  other  bard  as  an  authority.  It  has  been 
much  enlarged  by  subsequent  writers,  and  undergone  such  editorial  transfor- 
mations, that  tlie  poems  of  Amergin  cannot  be  now  distinguished  from  those 
of  other  poets  unless  otherwise  known  to  Irish  Scholars.  The  first  derivation 
of  Nas  given  in  the  Dinseanchus  is,  that  Eochaidh  Garbh  (or  Eohee,  which 
means  a  horseman,  and  Gai-v,  rough,  i.e.  the  rough  rider  or  horseman),  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Erin  of  the  Firbolg  race,  collected  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
clear  a  plain  from  wood  ;  that  a  Nas,  fair  or  assemblage,  might  be  held  there 
in  honor  of  his  wife  Tailtean.  The  second  derivation  has  it,  that  a  man  named 
Nas  committed  an  assault  on  the  servant  of  Tailtean,  whom  she  ordered  to  be 
put  to  deaths  Her  husband,  however,  dissuaded  her,  by  saying  that  his  living 
would  be  more  profitable  to  them  than  his  death  by  putting  him  to  hard  labor. 
"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  queen,  "  and  let  him  construct  a  Ralh  for  me,"  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  his  name  was  given  to  the  Rath,  i.e.  the  Rath  or  Fort  of 
Nas.  The  third  derivation  is  that  Nas,  a  daughter  of  Rory,  king  of  Britain, 
was  wife  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  the  Seal  Balbh  (ai)  fCAl  bAlb,  Leacan),  a  Tuath 
De  Danan  chief.  On  her  decease  Nas  was  buried  here  ;  and  her  husband 
Lughaidh  brought  the  people  of  Erin  to  this  place  to  raise  the  keena  or  lamen- 
tations, on  the  first  of  August  every  year,  in  commemoration  of  her  death. 
These  ceremonies  were  called  i)axa6  I05A,  the  fairs  of  Luee,  and  hence  Lugh- 
nasa,  the  name  of  the  month  of  August  to  the  present  time.  From  the  fore- 
going account  we  may  at  least  infer  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  name  of 
Naas  (with  its  Ralh  or  fort)  was  considered  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Annals  that  Cearbhal,  son  of  Muirigen,  who  was  killed 
in  A.D.  904,  was  the  last  king  of  Leinster  who  had  his  residence  at  Naas. 
The  more  ancient  kings  had  their  royal  residence  at  Diiiriyh,  the  fortress  or 
mound  of  the  kings,  near  Leighlin  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  Slainge 
Mac  Deala,  one  of  the  Firbolg  kings,  died  there,  and  hence,  it  is  said,  it  was 
called  Dumha  Slainge,  or  the  assemblies  in  commemoration  of  Slainge.  In 
after  times  the  kings  of  Leinster  had  residences  at  Ferns  and  Old  Koss,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  and  at  Ballymoon  in  Carlow. 

Seward  in  his  Topographla  Hibernica,  published  in  the  year  1795,  gives  a 
short  account  of  this  place  from  which  the  followng  is  extracted  : — 

"  Naas,  a  bar.  in  co.  Kildare,  prov.  Leinster,  having  in  it  a  borough  and 
post-town  of  same  name,  sit.  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Liffey,  about  15  miles 
S.W.  of  Dublin.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Mnyo.  Naas  wa.<  a  place  of  some  note,  as  appears  by  several  ruin?  yet  re- 
maining ;  near  the  town  is  a  Danish  (V)  Mount  or  Rath." 
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tHE  DUN  OF  THE  KING  OF  LEINSTER. 

I)un  and  iHmadh,  according  to  O'Reilly's  Dictionary,  mean  a  fortified  hous« 
or  hill,  a  fortress,  fastness,  a  city,  a  camp  or  dwelling.  Dun  also  signilies  to 
•hut,  close,  or  secure,  and  hence  the  term  l/unadh,  an  inclosed  place  or  a 
fortress. 

"  It  is  most  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Armstrong  in  his  Gaelic  Dictionary, 
"  that  in  all  languages  Dun  (with,  in  some  instances,  the  change  or  addition  of 
a  vowel,  consonant,  or  syllable),  signifies  height,  either  literally,  as  in  the  Celtic, 
or  figuratively,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follomng  words : — Heb.  and  Chald. 
dan,  a  chief  magistrate.  Heb.  din,  a  height ;  and  adon,  a  lord.  Arab,  tun,  a 
height ;  and  doun,  don,  high,  noble.  Old  Pers.  doen,  a  hill ;  dun,  powerful ;  and 
dan,  a  chief  magistrate.  Copt,  ton,  mountain.  Syr.  doino,  a  man  of  authority. 
Tonq.  dung,  high  ;  and  dinh,  a  summit ;  and  dun,  the  highest  part  of  a  building  . 
and  din,  a  palace.  Old  Indian,  duan,  a  king.  Malay,  duen,  lord;  and  dini,  high. 
Luzon,  thin,  a  mountain.  Gr.  d/v,  a  fieap.  Phrygian,  din,  summit.  Jap.  ton, 
highest  in  degree ;  and  tono,  a  king.  Turk,  dun,  high.  It.  duna,  dotmis,  pas- 
turage on  a  hill.  Span,  don,  lord.  It.  donna,  a  lady,  Bisc.  dun,  an  eminence. 
also,  an  elevated  perron.  Old  Sax.  dim,  a  hill.  Low  Sax.  dun,  hill.  Fr.  dunes, 
heaps  of  sand  on  the  shore.  Corn,  and  Arm.  dun  and  tun.  Germ,  dun,  a  city . 
Eng.  town.     Wei.  dun,  a  mountain. 

"According  to  Bede  rf«/t  means  a  height  in  the  ancient  British;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Clitophon,  it  had  the  same  meaning  Ln  the  old  Gaulish.  They  (the 
Gauls)  call  an  elevated  place  dun.  Hence  comes  the  termination  dunnm  in  the 
names  of  many  towns  in  Old  Gaul ;  as,  Ebrodunum,  Ambrun ;  Vindununi, 
Mans;  Noviodunum,  Noyan;  Augustodunum,  Autun;  Andomadunum,  iMn- 
gres ;  Slelodunum,  Melun ;  Caesarodunum,  Tours ;  Lugdunum,  Lyons,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Raven-hill ;  Carrodunum,  Cracow ;  all  situated  on  rising 
grounds ;  hence,  also,  the  British  terminations  of  towns,  don  and  ton." 

The  Irish  Duns  were  circular  forts  or  fortresses.  It  appears  the  earliest  were 
built  of  large  undressed  blocks  of  stone  without  cement,  and  were  erected  by 
the  Firbolgs,  Danans  and  Milesians,  such  as  Aileach,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  bj-  the  Danaas  or  Fomorians  in  the  county  Donegal ;  Dunseverick  built 
by  the  Milesians  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  ;  Dun-Aengus  on  the  great  island  of 
Aran,  built  by  Aengus,  son  of  Umoir,  a  Firbolg  chief  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  Several  of  those  forts  or  fortresses  are  mentioned  in  a 
poem  composed  by  Cinnfaela  the  Learned,  who  died  A.D.  678,  as  having  been 
built  by  the  Milesians  after  their  landing  in  this  country.  This  poem  is  pub- 
lished in  Connellan's  Dissertation  on  Irish  Grammar.  In  later  times  many  of 
these  fortresses  were  constructed  of  earth  or  gravel,  and  sometimes  faced  with 
stone.      They  are   variously  called  by  the  terms,   Dun,  Cathair,  Cumhdaeh. 
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Caisioll,  Lios,  Rath,  &c.,  and  we  hope  that  no  person  i»  so  ignorant  of  Irish 
history  aa  to  name  them  all  indiscriminately  Danish  forU.  Within  these  cir- 
cular enclosures  strengthened  by  fosses  and  ramparts,  were  the  mansion  and 
dwellings  of  the  chief  and  his  people  ;  built  of  stone  or  wood,  but  more  pro- 
bably of  the  latter  material,  and  therefore  these  Duiu  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  on  a  small  scale  walled  towns  in  early  ages. 

Doctor  O'Brien,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Irish  Dictionary,  p.  xi.  states — "  that 
the  name  of  the  very  Capital  of  Britain,  as  it  was  used  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  who  added  the  termination  (um)  to  it,  was  mere  Guidhelian  or  Irish, 
in  which  language  Lomj  is  still  the  only  word  in  common  use  to  signify  a  ship  ; 
as  din  or  di<m  is,  and  always  has  been  used  to  imply  a  place  of  safety  or  a 
strong  town,  being  ver}'  nearly  of  the  same  signification  with  Bun,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  in  the  Iberno-Celtic  language  Dun  signifies  a  fortified 
place  that  is  constantly  shut  up  or  barricaded,  and  Din  or  Biwi  literally  mean* 
o-  plare  of  Safety,  a  covered  or  walled  town  ;  so  that  Long-din  or  Long-dion, 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  Londinnm,  literally  signifies  a  town  of  Ships, 
or  a  place  of  safety  for  Ships." 

Wc  remember,  that  when  transcribing  the  great  Book  of  Ballymote,  to  have 
Been  this  name  in  some  part  of  that  work  written  tot)50ut),  the  fort  of  ships, 
i.e.  London. 


No.  VI. 

ATH-CLIATH. 


"  The  Irish  name  of  Dublin  is  Baile-atha-cliath  Duibhlinne,  i.e.  '  the  town  of 
the  ford  of  hurdles  on  the  Black-pool '  It  is  stated  in  the  Irish  Triads  (a  work 
of  great  antiquity)  that  one  of  the  three  principal  roads  or  great  thoroughfares 
of  Ireland  was  Bexdach-atha-cliath,  i.e.  'the  great  road  of  the  ford  of  hurdles  ;" 
which  shows  that  at  a  later  period  the  word  Baile,  a  town,  was  substituted  for 
Bealach,  a  highway.  It  is  sometimes  called  simplj'  Ath-cliath,  which  Adamnan, 
Abbot  of  lona,  (one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  where  Columbkille  re- 
tired after  leaving  Ireland)  always  latinizes  Vadum  Cliad,  and  the  early  English 
writers  omit  Ath-cliath,  and  write  Devlin  or  Divlyn,  which  is  the  name  of  that 
part  of  the  river  Liffey  whereon  it  stands,  and  signifies  black  pool ;  or,  as  it 
has  been  latinized  by  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Kevin,  '  tiigra  Tlterma.'  The 
River  Liffey,  according  to  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  battle  ha^^ng  been  fought  near  it  by  the  Milesians  against 
the  Tuatha  De  Danans  and  Fomorians  ;  and  the  horse  of  the  Milesian  monarch 
Heremon,  which  was  named  Gabhar  Liffe,  signifying  the  steed  Liffe,  having 
been  killed  there,  the  river  was  called  Liffe  or  Liffey.  In  another  account  it 
is  stated  that  it  got  its  name  from  Life,  the  daughter  of  luchna  of  the  Firbolg 
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or  Belgic  race,  who  was  ilrowned  in  it.  In  Irbth  it  was  called  Ainhain  Life, 
biynifying  the  river  Liffey,  which  was  anglicised  Avon  Liffey,  and  changed  in 
modern  times,  by  a  blunder,  to  Anna  Liffey.  The  ground  on  which  Dublin 
was  rirst  founded  was  known  by  the  name  of  Drom-coll-coille^  which  in  English 
means  '  Mount-hazd-wood.''  In  an  Irish  MS.  '  Book  of  Derivations  of  remark- 
able places'  in  Ireland,  is  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Ath-diath.  This  tract  is  said  to  have  been  originally  compiled  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Amergin,  whose  father,  Amalgee,  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ar- 
magh, to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  There  are  several  ancient 
copies  of  this  compilation  still  extant ;  and  the  very  obsolete  language  in  which 
they  are  written — and  which  very  few  of  the  present  day  can  decipher — is 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  original  was  composed  at  a  very  early 
period : — 

"  '■  Ath-Cliath,  why  so  called? — Not  difficult  to  account  for  it  (or.  It  is  as 
follows).  In  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  (about  the  time 
of  the  Incarnation),  there  lived  a  celebrated  Bard  and  historian,  named  Athainte, 
who  then  resided  at  Howth.  His  possessions  extended  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  north  banks  of  the  Liffey,  and  were  stocked  with  sheep  ;  and 
his  Lagenian  herdsmen,  finding  there  was  a  better  pasturage  on  the  south  .side 
of  the  river,  constructed  hurdles  of  small  twigs,  by  which  they  formed  a  bridge 
over  the  river  (at  the  ford)  for  the  purpose  of  convejong  the  sheep  across. 
At  the  same  time  a  warrior,  by  name  Mesgera,  who  was  then  acknowledged 
chief  king  of  Leinster,  resided  at  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey.  Being  informed 
of  Ahirnes  encroachment  on  his  dominion,  he  ordered  the  hurdles  to  be  removed. 
He  likewise  sent  a  message  to  Ahirne,  signifj-ing  that  he  should  in  future  keep 
his  sheep  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  or  else  abide  the  consequences.  Ahirne 
(as  the  chief  bard  of  Ireland)  was  highly  incensed  at  this  insulting  message, 
and  immediately  sent  to  his  patron,  king  Conor,  for  assistance,  to  be  revenged 
of  Mesyera.  Conor,  upon  receiving  the  intelligence,  despatched  a  band  of  his 
men,  commanded  bj-  one  of  his  champions,  whose  name  was  Mtsdeihid,  son  of 
Ajuarffin.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Liffey  they  attempted  to  replace  the  hurtUes, 
whereupon  the  Leinster  champion,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  stood  forth  and 
said,  that  he  would  try  the  chance  of  victory  by  single  combat.  The  challenge 
was  accepted  by  Mesdedad,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  his  antagonist  ;  and 
hence  the  '  Ford  of  Hurdks'  derived  its  name.'  " — Comtdian't  Annah  0/  Dublin. 


THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN   BY  MACPllERSON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  James  Macpherson  gave 
to  the  world  his  splendid  fiction  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian, 
so  admired  for  its  many  beauties,  so  denounced  for  its  false 
pretences,  so  unjust  to  Ireland,  and  so  flattering  to  the  va- 
nity of  his  Scottish  countrymen.  Never  did  the  work  of 
any  writer  create  a  more  intense  sensation  in  the  world  of 
literature,  on  its  first  appearance,  or  evoke  so  long  and  so 
embittered  a  controversy  as  to  its  authenticity.  Ireland, 
once  indignant  at  the  attempted  denial  of  her  claims  to  her 
great  historical  and  traditional  heroes,  endeai'ed  to  her  for 
so  many  centuries,  in  association  with  all  she  had  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry,  despite  the  vehemence  of  her  justly 
aroused  indignation,  nevertheless  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him  who  had  sought  her  despoilment,  and  attempted  to 
unrobe  her  of  her  long  cherished  historic  glories.  Her  na- 
tional pride  had  slumbered,  or  been  trampled  out  for  more 
than  a  century.  Her  literature  had  lain  dormant  and  neg- 
lected, and  her  very  language  was  dying  out,  when  Mac- 
pherson came  forth  in  the  wake  of  Dempster,  the  ''Saint 
Stealer,"  and  of  Innes  the  Impugner  of  her  antiquity,  to 
frame  a  new  system  of  history  which  was  to  convert  Scotia 
Minor  into  the  Scotia  Major,  and  deprive  Ireland  of  the 
honor  of  her  long  conceded  maternity, — whatever  the  worth 
of  that  may  have  been.  Insulted  and  outraged  she  awoke 
to  her  vindication,  and  memories,  all  but  forgotten,  were 
stirred  up.  Armour,  long  laid  aside,  neglected  and  rusting, 
was  once  more  taken  down,  and  furbished  for  the  conflict. 
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Old  mHrmscripts  were  examined  ;  an  active  search  through 
tomes  long  mouldering,  or  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages, 
was  prosecuted  by  our  aroused  savants,  and  all  hastened  to 
the  rescue  with  proof  and  authority  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  validity  of  their  claim  to  their  old  hero  Fionn,  now 
put  forward  under  the  disguised  semblance  of  Fingal,  the 
Phantom  King  of  the  nubilous  Scottish  Morven. 

In  the  struggle,  or  rather  investigations  which  ensued, 
good  service  was  rendered  to  the  Archaeology  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  so  called  Earse  literature  of  Scotland  was  shewn 
to  be  purely  Irish.  Its  writings  were  proved  the  work  of 
Irish  authors  and  scribes,  and  all  the  traditions  of  its  heroes 
ended  in  referring  them  to  Ireland,  The  labours  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Laing,  Pinkerton,  Dr.  Wilson,  &c  &c.,  have  all 
tended  to  prove  that  the  language,  and  great  part  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  owe  their 
derivation  to,  or  are  intimately  connected  with  Ireland, 
thus  justifying  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  country,  and 
incontrovertibly  disproving  the  dishonest  mendacities  of 
Macpherson  and  his  legion  of  abettors. 

A  wholesome  condition  of  opinion,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
national  controversy  which  engaged  the  attention  of  literary 
enquirers  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  has  now 
taken  the  place  of  the  prejudice  and  heat  which  character- 
ised the  discussions  of  that  period ;  but  even  then  there 
were  among  the  Scotch  themselves  many  writers  of  distinc- 
tion who  saw  and  admitted  the  injustice  and  futility  of  the 
claims  of  those  of  their  countrymen,  who,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  loved  Scotland  better  than  truth.  They  saw 
in  the  very  name  of  the  vernacular  Celtic  tongue  the 
remarkable  disproof  of  the  novel  theories.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  name  common  to  this  language,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  is  Gaelic,  but  the  Scotch  also  call  it  Earse,  which 
is  only  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  Irish."     Hume  says,  that 
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the  name  of  Earse  or  Irish,  given  by  the  low  country 
Scots  to  the  language  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  traditional  opinion,  delivered  from  father 
to  son,  that  the  latter  people  came  originally  from  Ireland. 

Doctor  Shaw,  a  Highlander,  and  author  of  a  Gaelic 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  published  in  1780,  states,  in  his 
enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  that 
"  Ireland  had  all  sorts  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  thither 
the  youth  of  England  and  other  countries  went  for  edu- 
cation ;  and  all  the  popular  stories  of  the  Highlands,  at  this 
day,  agree  that  every  chieftain  went  thither  for  education 
and  the  use  of  arms,  from  the  fourth  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. I  Columbkille,  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  lona, 
was  first  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  Irish ;  and  until 
its  dissolution  all  the  abbots  and  monks  belonging  to  it,  one 
abbot  only  excepted,  were  Irish.  All  the  highland  clergy 
not  only  studied  but  received  ordination  in  Ireland.  The 
clergy  of  the  islands  especially,  and  those  of  the  western 
coast,  were  frequently  natives  of  Ireland.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  all  poetical  compositions,  stories,  fables,  &c.  of 
any  antiquity,  which  are  repeated  in  the  Highlands  at  this 
day,  are  confessedly  in  the  Irish  Gaelic,  and  every  stanza 
that  is  remarkably  fine,  or  obscure,  is  still  called  Gaelic 
Dhomhain  Eirionnach,  i.e.  the  deep  Irish,  or  pure  primi- 
tive language  of  Ireland.  I  am  conscious  (he  adds)  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  Irish  learning,  we  know  nothing  of 
the  Earse  as  a  tongue,  the  Irish  being  a  studied  language, 
and  the  Earse  only  a  distinct  provincial  dialect." 

The  Gaelic  dictionaries  of  Scotland  are  certainly  the  most 
correct  publications  they  have,  because  these  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  compiled  from  our  Irish  dictionaries, 
eminently  defective  though  these  be;  but  the  mode  of  spell- 
ing words  is  too  frequently  rather  phonetic,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  vulgarisms  of  the  colloquial  dialect. 
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From  tliis  evidence  as  to  laiignnge  alone  the  inference, 
now  almost  universally  arrived  at,  assumes  that  if  such  a 
poet  as  Macpherson's  Ossian,  a  Gael  (not  a  Pict,  be  it  re- 
membered), wrote  his  poems  in  North  Britain  in  the  third 
century,  he  must  have  been  either  an  Irishman  or  the  des- 
cendant of  Irishmen  who  had  recently  come  from  ancient 
Scotia  to  settle  in  that  country ;  and  his  language  must 
have  been  the  pure  Irish  undefiled  of  that  period,  and  not 
the  corrupt  patois  ascribed  to  him  by  Macpherson. 

To  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Scottish  Ossian  the  details 
which  characterized  the  controversy,  and  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  was  regarded  in  Ireland,  must  be  compara- 
tively but  little  known,  and  it  may  perhaps  serve  a  purpose 
to  summarily  glance  at  these  for  their  special  information. 
In  doing  so  I  shall  occasionally  avail  myself  of  a  few  ex- 
tracts taken  from  an  article  on  this  subject  published  by 
me  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  (Vol.  XI.) 

The  Irish  Senachies  from  the  outset  denounced  the  whole 
series  forming  the  Caledonian  Epic  as  a  fabrication  in  the 
gross,  and  as  a  piece  of  mosaic  work  formed  of  plagiarisms 
from  every  conceiveable  source,  all,  nevertheless,  based  upon 
compositions  of  Irish  Bards  long  known  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  Isles  by  reason  of  the  community  of  language  and 
the  continuous  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  Ireland  alone  was  for 
many  ages  called  Scotia  or  Scotland,  its  inhabitants  Scoti 
or  Scots,  until  the  eleventh  century,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  Caledonia,  or  North  Britain,  received  the  name  of  the 
minor  Scotia,  by  reason  of  the  predominant  influence  ob- 
tained by  the  mother  country  through  the  numerous  colo- 
nies which  she  had  sent  forth.  At  this  period  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  that  of  Ireland 
were  identically  the  same. 
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It  is  now  an  indisputable  and  well  received  f\ict  that  the 
Irish  amongst  themselves  were  generally  known  as  Scod 
or  Scots  at  a  very  early  period  ;  the  oldest  Irish  MSS.  bear 
testimony  to  this  fact,  and  Tigearnach,  the  annalist,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  uses  the  term  as  a  matter  of 
course,  "  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth 
incerta  erant."  **  All  the  records  of  the  Scots,  till  the  time  of 
Cimbaoth,  were  uncertain."  Cimbaeth,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

So  early  as  the  third  century  foreign  writers  mention 
Ireland  by  the  name  of  Scotia  and  the  inhabitants  as  Scoti. 
Among  those  were  Porphyr  the  Platonic  philosopher  ;  the 
Roman  poet  Claudian,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
similarly  uses  it ;  Ethicus  the  Cosmographer,  states  that 
Hibernia  was  inhabited  by  the  Scoti ;  St.  Prosper,  who  died 
in  A.D.  466  ;  Orosius,  the  Spanish  historian,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  ;  Gildas  Britanicus,  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  St.  Isodore  in  the  seventh  ;  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
historian,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh  century ;  and  St.  Do- 
natus,  Bishop  of  Fiesuli,  who  died  in  A.D.  840,  calls  Ireland 
Scotia  in  a  Latin  poem  often  quoted,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — 

"  Far  westward  lies  an  isle  of  ancient  fame, 
By  nature  bless'd,  and  Scotia  is  her  name ; 
An  island  rich  ;  exhaustless  is  her  store 
Of  veiny  silver,  and  of  golden  ore ; 
Her  fruitful  soil  for  ever  teems  with  wealth. 
With  gems  her  water,  and  her  air  with  health. 
Her  verdant  fields  with  milk  and  honey  flow, 
Her  woolly  fleeces  vie  with  virgin  snow  ; 
Her  waving  furrows  float  with  bearded  corn. 
And  arms  and  arts  her  envied  sons  adorn. 
No  savage  bear  with  ruthless  fury  roves. 
Nor  ravening  lion  through  her  sacred  gi'oves  ; 
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No  poison  there  infects,  no  scaly  snake 

Creeps  through  the  grass,  nor  frog  annoys  the  lake ; 

An  island  worthy  of  its  pious  race, 

In  war  triumphant,  and  unmatched  in  peace." 

Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion  that  North  Britain  or 
Caledonia  did  not  get  the  name  of  Scotia  until  the  eleventh 
century.  "  For  neither  Dalrieda  (he  says),  which  till  the 
year  840  was  the  seat  of  British  Scots,  nor  all  Albany,  did 
immediately  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Picts  obtain  the 
name  of  Scotia ;  but  this  event  was  brought  about  when  the 
Picts  and  Scots  grew  together,  gradually,  into  one  nation, 
and  by  this  coalition  the  memory  of  the  Pictish  people  be- 
came quite  obsolete,  which  did  not  come  to  pass  until  the 
eleventh  century ;  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  writer  of  the 
precedent  periods  can  be  produced,  who  ever  spoke  of  Al- 
bany by  the  name  of  Scotia." 

From  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  we  find  that 
colonies  from  Ireland  settled  in  Albain  or  Scotland.  We 
are  informed  that  Conaire  II.,  monarch  of  Ireland,  of  the 
Ileremonian  line,  reigned  eight  years,  and  died  A.D.  220. 
One  of  his  sons,  named  Cairbre  Riada,  settled  in  Ulster,  and 
the  country  possessed  by  his  people  was  called  Dal  Riada, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.  This  Cairbre  Riada  led  his  forces 
into  Caledonia,  where,  early  in  the  third  century,  he  settled 
a  colony  in  the  territory  which  now  forms  Argyleshire,  and 
the  adjoining  districts.  The  country  conquered  by  him  in 
Alban  was  thenceforth  denominated  Dal  Riada,  or  the  coun- 
try of  Riada,  and  the  colonists  were  caDed  Dalriedians,  like 
their  original  stock  in  Ireland. 

In  the  fifth  century.  Ere  the  son  of  Eohee  Munrevar,  a 
descendant  of  Cairbre  Riada,  was  prince  of  Dalrieda  in 
Ulster ;  and  his  sons  Fergus,  Loam,  and  Angus,  led  another 
colony  from  Ulster  to  Albion,  and  became  masters  of  the 
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country  whicli  now  comprises  Argyleshire,  Bute  and  the 
Uobrides.  Fergus  became  the  first  king  of  tlie  Albanian 
Scots  of  North  Britain,  and  his  death  is  recorded  by  Ti- 
gearnach  at  the  year  502,  when  he  states  that  Fergus  the 
Great,  son  of  Ere,  accompanied  by  the  race  of  Dalrieda, 
occupied  a  part  of  Britain,  and  afterwards  died  there. 
Fergus  was  succeeded  in  his  newly  founded  sovereignty  by 
a  long  line  of  kings  whose  succession  is  given  by  Inncs, 
the  Scotch  writer,  who  published  his  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  Scots  in  1729.  One  of  these  princes,  Kinneth  the  son 
of  Alpin,  or,  as  he  is  generally  called,  Kinneth  Mac  Alpin, 
the  twenty-third  ruler  of  the  Albanian  Dalrieda,  and  father- 
in-law  of  Aodh  Finnliath  monarch  of  Ireland,  ascended  the 
throne,  A.D.  838.  In  the  year  842  he  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  the  Picts,  and  became  monarch  of  the  entire  country 
between  Edinburgh  and  Caithness.  Sixty  kings  of  the 
Dalriedian  Scottish  race  reigned  in  Albion  during  a  period 
of  784  years,  from  the  time  of  king  Fergus,  A.D.  502,  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
1286. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  colonies  from  Ireland  used  the  lan- 
guage of  their  mother  country,  namely,  the  Hiberno-Celtic 
tongue ;  and  we  may  infer  that  they  spoke  and  wrote  it  in 
its  purity  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  intercourse  between  both  nations 
during  that  time.  Even  the  most  ancient  manuscript  in 
Scotland,  which  they  say  is  as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  is 
written  in  the  Irish  language  and  character,  as  has  been 
shewn  at  page  132  of  this  volume. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN   BY  MACPHERSON. 


Every  candid  and  impartial  literary  person,  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  subject  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  as  published  by  Macpherson, 
has  been  convinced  that  they  were  fabricated  by  him  for 
the  most  part,  and  were  founded  on  the  fragments  of  the 
compositions  of  the  Irish  Bard,  Oisin,  which  were  conveyed 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  from  time  to  time  by  the  Irish 
Shanachies.  They  were  there  committed  to  memory  by 
the  story-tellers,  and  recited  as  they  had  been  in  Ireland. 

Jerone  Stone  of  Dunkeld  made  a  collection  of  Ilighland 
Poems,  and  he  published  a  translation  of  one  entitled  Dds 
Fhraoich,  or  the  Death  of  Fraoch,  in  the  Scots'  Magazine, 
for  January,  1756.  In  this  poem  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  Fingal  or  of  Ossian  ;  and  in  his  letter  accompanying  it, 
he  states,  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, must  know  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  poetical 
compositions  in  it,  and  that  they  are  tender,  simple,  and 
sublime,  which  clearly  proves  he  considered  to  be  Irish,  all 
those  he  could  collect  in  the  Highlands. 

After  him  a  Mr.  Pope,  of  Caithness,  collected  some 
Ilighland  poems,  which  he  wrote  down  from  oral  dictation. 
They  were  said  to  be  composed  by  Oisin,  an  Irish  Bard. 
There  were  no  manuscripts  of  these  in  the  Highlands,  in 
his  time ;  and  he  states,  that  the  poem  on  the  death  of 
Osgar  was  known  by  the  Highlanders  under  the  name  of 
Caih  Gabhra,  or  the  Battle  of  Gaura,  fought  in  the  county 
iieatli,  A  D.  294. 
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In  the  year  17G0  Mr.  James  Macplierson  publislied  at 
l^jdiiiburgh  fifteen  poems,  entitled  "  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands,  and  translated  from  the 
Gaelic  or  Earse  language."  In  this  publication  the  name 
of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  appeared  for  the  first  time  to  be 
changed  to  Fingal  for  euphony  sake. 

The  people  of  Scotland,  upon  reading  these  poems,  were 
so  delighted  with  them,  that  a  subscription  was  opened  at 
Edinburgh  to  reward  the  translator's  labours,  and  enable 
liim  to  make  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  to  collect  more  of 
these  poetical  treasures. 

Macpherson,  accordingly,  proceeded  once  more  to  the 
Highlands,  and  having  added  to  his  stores,  he  published  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  poems  in  London  in  1761, 
which  was  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Blair  and  other  Scotch 
writers,  and  obtained  an  extensive  circulation. 

It  was  even  then  considered  by  most  learned  men,  that 
these  poems  were  not  translations  of  Gaelic  poems,  but 
were  fabricated  by  himself  from  the  stories  he  heard,  for  he 
did  not  produce  the  originals ;  and,  although  he  received 
£1,000  at  one  time,  and  £200  at  another,  from  the  High- 
land Society  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
print  the  originals,  he  never  printed  one  of  them,  nor  did 
he  deposit  them  in  any  library. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  he  had  no  originals.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  of  this  opinion  ;  for  be,  in  his  account  of  the  Western 
Isles,  published  in  1774,  says,  "  I  believe  that  the  poems 
of  Ossian  never  existed  in  any  other  form  than  that  in 
which  we  have  seen  them.  The  editor  or  author  never 
could  shew  the  original,  nor  can  it  be  seen  by  any  other. 
If  there  are  any  manuscripts  to  be  found,  they  are  Irish  ; 
for  Martin,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Western  Islands, 
published  in  London  in  1716,  mentions  Irish,  but  never 
any  Barse  manuscripts  to  be  found  in  the  islands  in  his 
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time.  There  are  not  in  the  language  five  hundred  lines  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  one  hundred  years  old.  To  revenge 
rational  incredulity  by  refusing  evidence,  is  a  degree  of  in- 
solence with  which  the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted,  and 
stubborn  audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence  could  it  be  had  ? 
It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and  the  language  formerly 
had  nothing  written.  He  has,  doubtless,  inserted  names 
that  circulate  in  popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated 
some  ballads,  if  any  could  be  found ;  and  the  names  and 
some  of  the  images  being  recollected,  make  an  inaccurate 
Caledonian  auditor  imagine  he  has  formerly  heard  the 
whole." 

This  declaration  of  Johnson  so  irritated  Macpherson,  that 
he  wrote  him  a  threatening  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
are  not  known,  as  it  did  not  appear  in  print,  which  is  raucb 
to  be  regretted ;  but  the  Doctor  set  him  at  defiance  in  his 
answer,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  James  Macpherson — I  have  received  your  foolish 
and  impudent  letter.  Any  violence  that  shall  be  attempted 
upon  me,  I  will  do  my  best  to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do 
for  myself,  the  law  shall  do  for  me ;  for  I  will  not  be  hin- 
dered from  exposing  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by  the  menaces 
of  a  ruffian.  What  would  you  have  me  to  retract?  I 
thought  your  work  an  imposture  ;  I  think  so  still ;  and  for 
my  opinion  I  have  given  reasons  which  I  here  dare  you  to 
refute." 

Macpherson  not  being  able  to  convince  Johnson,  either 
by  threats  or  production  of  the  originals,  was  obliged  to  be 
silent,  and  thought  it  best  to  let  the  stern  Doctor  alone. 

Hume,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Blair,  who  wrote  to  him  for 
his  opinion  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Macphersou's 
poems,  said,  that  he  often  heard  the  poems  rejected  with 
disdain  as  a  palpable  and  most  impudent  forgery  ;  that  the 
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preservation  of  such  long-  and  such  connected  poems,  hy 
oral  tradition  alone,  during  a  course  of  Iburle.'U  centuries, 
is  so  much  out  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  that  it  re- 
quires the  strongest  reasons  to  make  us  believe  it,  and  that 
it  should  be  proved  they  were  not  forged  within  five  years 
previously  by  Macpherson,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
would  convince  but  the  production  of  the  originals  of  an 
anterior  date  to  his  time. 

The  same  writer  also,  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon,  expresses  his 
wonder  "  that  any  man  of  common  sense  could  have  im- 
agined it  possible,  that  above  twenty  thousand  verses,  along 
with  numberless  historic  facts,  could  have  been  preserved 
by  oral  tradition,  during  fifty  generations." 

Still  Macpherson  would  not  produce  the  originals,  but 
scorned,  as  he  pretended,  to  satisfy  any  body  that  doubted 
his  veracity ;  on  which  account  he  was  styled  by  Dr.  Blair, 
and  other  supporters  of  his,  a  man  of  absurd  pride  and  ca- 
price, a  heteroclite,  and  such  other  terms,  meaning  that  he 
was  above  stooping  to  public  opinion  ;  but  the  truth  is  he 
never  had  them,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  act  after  that 
manner. 

He,  however,  when  compelled  by  the  universal  public 
demand,  at  length  ventured  to  publish  twelve  lines  of  his 
pretended  original  of  Temora  ;  but  it  had  been  better  had 
he  withheld  them,  for  the  construction  of  the  language,  in 
which  they  appear  in  print,  is  not  much  better  than  the 
primary  efibrt  of  a  student  at  a  translation  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  any  Gaelic  scholar  of  Scotland  could  be 
imposed  upon  by  such  a  corrupt  specimen.  Macpherson 
remarked  about  these  lines,  that  "  the  words  are  not,  after 
the  Irish  manner,  bristled  over  with  unnecessary  quiescent 
consonants  so  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  which  rather 
embarrass  than  assist  the  reader." 

The  learned  General  Vallancey  justly  remarked  on  this 
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specimen,  that  "  if  his  poem  of  Temora  was  ancient,  it  was 
a  proof  of  the  unlettered  ignorance  of  the  ancient  Gaelic 
Scots." 

Doctor  Shaw,  one  of  the  best  Gaelic  scholars  of  Scotland, 
was  convinced  by  V'allancey's  statement,  in  the  opinion  he 
had  previously  formed  of  the  specimen  given  by  Macpher- 
son,  that  it  was  his  own  translation  from  his  own  original 
English. 

Doctor  Shaw  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  the  Highlands 
and  islands  to  search  for  the  originals  of  Macpherson's 
poems  before  adopting  them  as  authorities  for  his  intended 
works  ;  he  went  into  every  house  and  cabin  ;  entered  into 
long  discourses  with  the  peasantry,  but  he  could  find  them 
neither  written  nor  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  In  1781, 
Shaw  published  the  results  of  his  searches  in  a  work  entitled 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  anthenticity  of  the  Poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian."  In  this  work  he  has  declared  that  Macphcrson 
had  no  original  MSS.  in  the  Gaelic  of  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
but  that  he  might  have  some  in  Irish ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  he  says,  that  the  Earse  dialect  of  the  Gaelic 
was  never  written  nor  printed  until  Mr.  Mac  Farlane, 
minister  of  Killinvir,  in  Argyleshire,  published  in  1754 
a  translation  of  "  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted."  In 
this  search  he  could  find  no  MSS.  except  one  on  parch- 
7nent,  wi'itten  in  the  Irish  language  and  character,  and  con- 
taining some  Irish  pedigrees.  "  I  found  myself,"  he  says, 
"  not  a  little  mortified,  when  all  they  could  repeat  was  noth- 
ing but  a  few  fabulous  and  marvellous  verses  or  stories 
concerning  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  his  Fiana  or  followers. 
Fionn,"  he  says,  "is  not  known  in  the  Highlands  by  the  name 
of  Fingal.  He  is  universally  supposed  to  be  an  Irislnnan. 
When  I  asked  of  the  Highlanders  who  Fionn  was,  they 
answered,  an  Irishman,  if  a  man,  for  they  sometimes  thought 
him  a  giant ;  and  that  he  lived  in  Ireland,  and  sometimes 
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came  over  to  hunt  in  the  Highlands.  This  istlie  universal 
voice  of  all  the  Highlanders,  excepting  those  who  arc 
possessed  of  abilities  and  knowledge  to  peruse  the  work  of 
Macpherson,  and  are  taught  by  nationality  to  support  an 
idle  controversy." 

"  Having  made  this  fruitless  enquiry  after  the  genuine 
Ossian's  poetry,  from  which  I  learned  there  never  bad  been 
any,  I  passed  over  to  Ireland,  there  also  to  pursue  Ossian. 
I  rummaged,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Leland,  Trinity  Col- 
lege Library,  examined  MSS.,  had  different  persons  who 
understood  the  character  and  language,  in  pay,  conversed 
with  all  who  might  know  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  and, 
after  all,  could  discover  no  such  poetry  as  Macpherson's  ; 
but  that  the  Irish  had  been  more  careful  than  the  High- 
landers, and  had  committed  to  writing  those  compositions 
oy  the  15th  century." 

In  this  last  passage  Dr.  Shaw  alludes  to  the  modern 
copies  on  paper  of  the  poems  of  Oisin  which  he  saw  in  the 
College,  but  those  on  vellum,  in  the  Library,  were,  no 
doubt,  unintelligible  to  the  persons  he  had  in  pay,  and  con- 
sequently they  escaped  his  notice. 

"  I  would  not  wish,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  to  appear  to  derogate 
from  the  real  honour  and  antiquity  of  Scotland ;  that  can 
never  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  these  poems ;  but  when  I 
am  conscious  that  without  a  knowledge  of  Irish  learning, 
we  can  know  nothing  of  the  Barse  as  a  tongue,  (the  Irish 
being  the  studied  language,  and  the  Earse  only  a  distinct 
provincial  dialect,)  I  cannot  but  express  my  astonishment 
at  the  arrogance  of  any  man,  who,  to  make  way  for  the 
production  of  1762,  would  destroy  all  the  archives,  which 
the  Irish,  acknowledged  hy  all  the  world  to  have  been  hi 
the  eighth  century  the  mo^t  learned  nation  of  Europe,  have 
been  for  ages  labouring  to  produce.  When  the  Highlander 
knows  nothing  of  Irish  learning,  he  knows  nothing  of  him- 
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eelf ;  and  wheu  Irish  history  is  lost,  Highland  genealogy 
becomes  very  vague." 

For  this  acknowledgement  of  the  honourable  Scot,  and 
for  this  candid  disclosure  of  Macpherson's  fabrications,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  few  of  his  countrymen.  In  his  reply  to 
these  attacks  he  writes  as  follows. 

"  If  I  have  the  approbation  of  the  sensible,  liberal,  and 
discerning  part  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  feel  little  anxiety 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  malignant  virulence  and  per- 
sonalities that  may  issue  from  the  illiberal  few.  I  never 
yet  could  dissemble,  nor  personate  a  hypocrite;  truth  has 
always  been  dearer  to  me  than  my  country ;  nor  shall  I 
ever  support  an  ideal  national  honour,  founded  on  impos- 
ture, though  it  were  to  my  hindrance.  I  should  be  as  happy 
as  any  of  my  countrymen  can  be,  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  produce  the  original,  and  to  satisfy  the  world ;  but,  as 
not  one  line  of  it  has  hitherto  been  seen,  but  what  Mr. 
Macpherson  has  favoured  us  with,  imposed  as  a  specimen, 
though  actually  translated  from  the  original  English;  I 
am  so  far  a  friend  to  truth,  that  I  cannot  permit  an  imposi- 
tion to  descend  to  posterity  undetected.  Had  I  been  ignor- 
ant of  the  Gaelic,  less  credit  might  be  expected  to  my  nar- 
ration of  facts ;  but  having  written  a  grammatical  Analj'sis 
and  Dictionary  of  it,  it  may  be  readily  believed  I  should 
rejoice  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  produce  the  originals  of 
these  poems  to  the  public,  as  the  Dictionary  and  Grammar 
might,  perhaps,  be  sought  after,  to  help  the  curious  in  form- 
ing some  opinion  of  the  original.  Thus,  it  would  be  my 
interest  to  support  the  authenticity,  did  I  think  it  ho- 
nest." 

In  an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Enquiry,  pub- 
lished in  1782,  Dr.  Shaw  states  that  he  "rests  the  strength 
of  his  arguments  on  the  mysterious  conduct  of  Macpherson, 
in  withholding  from  the  public  the  Gaelic  originals;  that 
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if  Fingal  exists  in  Gaelic  let  it  be  shewn  ;  and  if  ever  the 
originals  can  be  shewn,  opposition  may  be  silenced." 

Such  is  a  veritable  statement  of  facts,  made  by  an  unpre- 
judiced and  impartial  Scotchman  ;  and  no  man  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  but  he  wrote  it  from  deliberate  conviction  ; 
although  it  might  have  been  to  his  hindrance,  which  may 
be  supposed  as  hinted  at  by  Armstrong,  author  of  a  Gaelic 
Dictionary  published  in  1825,  who  uses  these  words  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Prosody,  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  this 
work.  "  Mr.  Shaw,"  he  says,  "  to  whose  ill-requited 
labour  the  Gaelic  owes  a  great  deal.  But  Ara;i strong  took 
care  to  give  no  such  offence  as  Shaw  did,  for  he  praises  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  and  uses  the  corrupted  modern  transla- 
tions of  Macpherson  as  the  most  select  examples  in  his 
Prosody,  but  admits  the  fact  that  they  set  every  law  of 
scanning  at  defiance. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  Armstrong  states,  "  I 
do  not  propose  to  meddle,  in  this  place,  with  the  keenly 
contested  point,  whether  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  be  the 
parent  of  the  speech  of  Ireland.  However,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  Scotch  Gaelic  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  parent  Celtic,  and  has  fewer  inflections 
than  the  Welsh,  Manx,  or  Irish  dialects.  It  has  this  cir- 
cumstance too,  in  common  with  the  Hebrew,  and  other 
oriental  languages,  that  it  wants  the  simple  present  tense ; 
a  peculiarity  which  strongly  supports  the  opinion,  that  the 
Gaelic  of  Scotand  is  the  more  ancient  dialect."  This 
opinion  respecting  the  want,  or  rather  the  omission,  of  the 
simple  present  tense  he  has  taken  from  Dr.  Stewart,  and 
who,  he  says,  settled  the  orthography  of  their  language,  or, 
in  other  words,  formed  a  new  ortography  for  their  corrupted 
dialect,  rather  than  be  governed  by  their  ancient  MSS., 
such  has  been  their  mania  for  modern  corruption.  Now 
this  point  that  he  lays  so  strong  an  emphasis  upon,  in 
support  of  his  argument,  is  not  the  fact,  for  we  find  the 
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simple  present  tense  used  in  a  printed  Gaelic  work,  namely, 
Bishop  Carsuel's  book  published  in  1567,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. — "Gur  ab  mo  is  mian  leo  agas  gur  ab  mo 
ghnathuidheas  siad  eachtradha  dimhaoineacbaluaidheartha, 
brcagacha  saoghalta  do  chumadh  ar  Thuathaibh  Dedanand 
agas  ar  Mhacaibh  Mileadh,  agas  ar  na  curadhaibli  agas 
Fhind  MacCumhaill  go  na  Fhianaibh,"  &c.,  that  is,  "They 
(the  Scotch)  desire  and  accustom  themselves  more,  to  com- 
pose, maintain,  and  cultivate  idle,  turbulent,  lying,  worldly 
stories  concerning  the  Tuath  Dedanans,  the  sons  of  Milesius, 
the  heroes,  and  concerning  Finn  Mac  Cumhall  and  his 
Fenians."  In  this  passage  the  word  gndthuidkeas  is  in  the 
simple  present  tense,  written  by  a  Highland  bishop  in  the 
16th  century,  when  the  Gaelic  was  spoken  purely  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  this  passage  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the 
assertions  of  Stewart  and  Armstrong,  who,  it  would  appear, 
loved  their  country  better  than  truth,  for  thej''  must,  as 
authors,  have  seen  this  book.  We  also  find  in  this  passage 
the  name  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhall,  not  Fingal  as  Macpherson 
has  it,  for  there  is  no  gal  in  the  original,  unless  he  should 
have  converted  into  one  the  names  of  two  of  the  Fenian 
warriors,  namely,  Finn  the  son  of  Cumhall,  and  Gall  or 
Goll  the  son  of  Morna,  which  in  that  case  would  make  Fin- 
gal. 

In  the  year  1780,  Thomas  Hill,  an  Englishman,  made  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  during  which  he 
collected  several  Gaelic  songs  and  poems  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1783.  These  were  chiefly  Irish  compositions,  and 
were  of  that  class  which  Macpherson  and  his  supporters 
would  have  suppressed  as  they  told  against  their  fabri. 
cations,  Mr.  Hill  has  stated  that  all  the  Gaelic  poems  pre- 
served in  the  Highlands,  relative  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill 
and  his  Fians,  are  Irish.  They  are  wholly'  confined  (he 
says)  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Highlands  opposite  Ireland, 
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and  the  very  traditions  of  the  country  themselves  acknow- 
ledge the  Fiana  to  be  originally  Irish. 

Pinkerton,  a  learned  Scotch  writer,  who  wrote  an  Essay 
on  the  origin  of  Scotch  poetry,  has  condemned  the  fabri- 
cations of  Macpherson,  as  opposed  to  the  testimonies  of 
established  historians  of  veracity.  He  says  that  all  the 
traditional  poems  and  tales  in  the  Highlands  always  repre- 
sent Finn  as  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  430,  and  that  Oisin  is  said  to  have  had  fre- 
quent conversations  with  the  Saint.  "  Macpherson's  learn- 
ing (he  adds)  is  very  ill  digested,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has 
shewn  the  public ;  yet,  with  all  his  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
state  of  his  own  country,  he  has  misled  many." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  a  Welchman  and  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  Poems 
of  Ossian,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1825.  He 
dedicated  this  work  to  Dr.  Burgess,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  there  were  only  200  copies  of  it  printed  for  the  public. 
He  had  this  Essay  written  18  or  20  years  previous  to  its 
publication,  "  since  which,"  he  says,  "  the  ardour  of  public 
debate  upon  the  poems  of  Ossian  has,  indeed,  considerably 
subsided,  but  still  Ossian  is  confidently  quoted  by  many  as 
historical  authority." 

It  would  appear  that  Macpherson's  attack  on  the  Welch 
language,  and  on  the  antiquity  of  Welch  MSS.,  was  the 
principal  cause  which  induced  Mr.  Davies  to  write  on  this 
subject,  and  he  therefore  exposes  Macpherson's  ignorance 
of  history.  "The  first  objection,"  he  says,  **  that  forcibly 
presents  itself  upon  the  face  of  the  work,  is  the  glaring  ap- 
pearance of  anacronisms  ;  or  the  incongruity  of  the  events 
related  with  the  age  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  with  any 
one  historical  age  whatsoever."  He  also  shows  that  the 
armour,  towers,  halls,  wine,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
described  in  Ossian,  impress  these  poems  with  the  glaring- 
stamp  of  modern  fiction. 
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In  the  year  1804  Mr.  Laing,  a  Scotch  gentleman  and  a 
M,P.,  published  a  History  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  has 
given  a  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  lie  has 
clearly  shewn,  from  Macpherson's  own  admissions,  that  he 
had  no  originals,  except  the  corrupted  fragments  which  were 
collected  by  others  as  well  as  by  himself,  and  exposes  the 
numberless  errors  he  committed.  Being  a  learned  historian 
he  detected  his  imitations  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  and  of  many  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
poets,  and  has  pointed  out  some  passages  that  Macphersou 
copied  almost  verbatim  from  these  works,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  his  poems  of  Ossian. 

While  this  controversy  was  carried  on  among  the  Scotch, 
we  find  that  some  of  our  Irish  writers  also  wielded  their  pens 
in  support  of  their  ancient  history,  and  to  expose  the  fabri- 
cations of  Macpherson.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  was 
the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  who  wrote 
several  learned  works  on  the  History  and  Language  of  his 
country. 

In  his  Preface  to  Ogygia  Vindicated,  published  in  the 
year  1775,  he  says  : — "  Mr.  Macpherson  has  on  his  appear- 
ance distinguished  himself  by  translations  of  some  Highland 
poems,  the  originals  of  which,  he  would  have  us  bciievo, 
were  the  compositions  of  an  illiterate  Highland  Bard  of  the 
third  century.  But  he  forgot  to  prove  how  those  poems 
could,  through  a  series  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  be 
preserved  among  an  illiterate  people;  or  how  mere  oral 
tradition,  which  taints  every  other  human  composition,  and 
corrupts  its  stream  as  it  flows,  should  prove  a  salt  for  keep- 
ing the  works  of  Ossian  sweet  in  their  primitive  purity. 
He  forgot  also  to  assign  a  reason  how  that  illiterate  Bard 
should  be  so  descriptive  of  arts  and  customs  unknown  in  his 
own  age,  and  so  silent  of  the  rites  and  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  it.     He  may,  perhaps,  find  it  easy  to  give  such 
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problems  a  solution,  by  referrino;  us  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  ancient  poets,  who  could  foretell  the  future,  and  explain 
to  their  hearers  what  otherwise  they  could  not  understand. 
But  we  conceive  that  every  critical  reader  will  give  a  quite 
different  solution,  and  not  spare  a  moment  for  hesitation, 
in  pronouncing  these  poems,  mere  modern  compositions, 
collected  by  the  industry,  and  shaped  into  form  by  the  in- 
terpolations  of  the  ingenious  Editor."  And  again  in  a  note 
he  says  : — "  Some  observations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  shed  day -light  on  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  :  he  has 
discovered  there,  that  the  Earse,  till  very  lately,  was  never 
a  written  language,  and  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an 
Earse  MS.  a  hundred  years  old.  He  concludes  that  the 
poems  of  Ossian  never  existed  in  any  other  form,  than  that 
in  which  Mr.  Macpherson  has  given  them,  from  the  scraps 
of  oral  tradition  of  Fionn  Mac  Cumhall  and  his  heroes, 
which  are  repeated  every  day  among  the  people,  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  poor  attempts  now  made  to  impress  the  public 
with  an  idea,  that  these  modern  poems  were  compositions  of 
the  third  century.  In  an  advertisement  published  in  the 
London  Chronicle  of  January  21st,  1775,  the  advertiser  de- 
clares he  had  the  originals  of  Fingal  and  other  poems  of 
Ossian  in  his  possession  many  months  of  the  year  1762. 
[The  advertiser  was  Macpherson's  Publisher,  at  whose  re- 
quest he  made  this  statement].  But  what  originals  (says 
O'Conor), — were  they  those  of  the  Bard  who  died  twelve 
hundred  years  ago,  or  Mr.  Macpherson's  own  ?  To  give 
the  semblance  of  genuineness  to  such  poems,  as  works  of 
great  authority,  he  must  show  that  they  are  not  given  in 
the  modern  vulgar  Earse,  but  in  a  dialect  nearly  the  same 
with  the  Gaelic  found  in  books  from  the  sixth  to  the  six- 
teenth century." 
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Charles  O'Coiior  was  the  best  Gaelic  scliolar,  in  Ids  time, 
either  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  He  had  some  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  Ireland  then  in  his  possession,  amonj^ 
others  the  Books  of  Ballymote,  Glendalough,  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  and  some  as  old  as  the  10th  century  ; 
and  in  these  he  had  specimens  of  the  language  spoken  and 
written  in  Ireland,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries. 
Some  of  these  early  compositions  he  translated  into  English, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ;  and  the  originals  of  them  are  so  antiquated  that  the 
generality  of  our  Gaelic  scholars  cannot  easily  comprehend 
them.  It  would,  therefore,  require  more  than  a  thousand 
affidavits  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, to  convince  Charles  O'Conor  that  the  Gaelic  poems 
given  by  Macpherson  were  the  genuine  compositions  of  the 
Caledonian  Bard  of  the  third  century.  He  could  not  believe 
such  an  absurdity.  The  poems  contained  internal  evidence 
to  him  that  the  Gaelic  version  veas  a  modern  vulgar  fabri- 
cation ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  poems  of  Ossian  are  not 
mentioned  in  any  Scotch  history  a  hundred  3'ears  old. 

In  the  year  1784  Doctor  Young,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  was  an 
excellent  Irish  scholar,  made  a  tour  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  with  the  express  view  of  collecting  ancient  Gaelic 
poems,  and  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  from  what  ma- 
terials Macpherson  had  fabricated  his  Ossian.  This  work 
was  printed,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  states  that 
he  fortunately  met  with  several  of  the  Irish  poems,  which 
he  copied  letter  for  letter  from  the  copies  then  current  in 
the  Highlands,  and  on  which  Macpherson  founded  some  of 
his.  "  I  acknowledge,"  he  says,  "  that  he  has  taken  very 
great  liberties  with  them  ;  retrencliing,  adding,  and  altering 
as  he  judged  proper,  and  until  the  actual   originals  are 
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produced,  no  man  can  tell  what  is  Oisin's  and  what  is  Mac- 
pherson's.  Until  the  very  poems  themselves  in  their  pri- 
mitive form,  or  such  translations  as  have  adhered  faithfully 
to  them,  be  published,  it  will  certainly  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  ancient  from  the  modern,  the  real  from  the 
fictitious  ;  and  therefore,  however  we  may  admire  them  as 
beautiful  compositions,  we  can  never  rely  on  their  authen- 
ticity, in  any  question  of  history,  antiquity  or  criticism. 
Macpherson  altered  the  date  of  his  originals,  as  well  as  their 
matter  and  form,  having  given  them  a  much  higher  anti- 
quity than  they  are  really  entitled  to.  On  this  ground  he 
suppresses  all  mention  of  St.  Patrick,  whose  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  originals  from  which  he  manufactured 
his  own,  but  occasionally  alludes  to  him  under  the  character 
of  a  Culdee ;  for  any  mention  of  St.  Patrick  would  have 
induced  us  to  suspect,  that  these  were  not  the  compositions 
of  Ossian,  but  of  those  Filleas  (poets)  who  in  later  times 
committed  to  verse  the  traditional  relations  of  his  exploits. 
When  Macpherson  professed  to  be  merely  a  translator  he 
was  not  justified  to  omit  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  modern 
fabrications,  and  in  their  stead  add  passages  of  his  own,  as 
acknowledged  by  his  own  advocates  :  he  should  have  neither 
added  nor  mutilated  his  originals,  but  ought  to  have  per- 
mitted the  world  to  judge  in  these  cases  for  themselves." 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  Macpherson  neglected  to 
learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  Culdees,  as  they  were 
never  known  nor  heard  of  in  this  part  of  Europe  until  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century ;  so  that  his  introduction  of  a 
Culdee  in  place  of  St.  Patrick  was  making  bad  worse. 
The  term  he  makes  use  of  is  Culdick,  which  he  states  sig- 
nifies a  sequestered  person,  but  had  he  consulted  the  histories 
of  his  own  country  he  could  have  discovered  that  they  have 
it  Celedeus  and  Culedeus.  In  the  original  Irisli  it  is  writ- 
ten  Ce'ile  De,  which  means  the  companion  or  disciple  of 
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God,  or  a  person    totally    renouncing  the  service  ol"  this 
world. 

Dr.  Young  states  that  the  Earse  was  not  a  written  lan- 
guage till  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  he  was  there,  and 
therefore  there  were  no  means  of  forming  any  standard  for 
the  writer,  and  the  orthography  depended  on  his  own  fancy; 
and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  publications  at  Perth,  the  beauty 
of  Earse  orthography  was  rightly  thought  to  consist  in  its 
conformity  with  Irish.  He  says  that  Dr.  Blair's  criticisms 
are  fitted  to  Macpherson's  English,  and  not  to  the  originals 
collected  by  himself  and  those  published  at  Perth  by  Gillie, 
with  which  Dr.  Blair  had  no  acquaintance. 

Dr.  Young  points  out  the  poems  in  his  collection  from 
which  Macpherson  took  some  of  his  materials;  and  in  com- 
paring the  Irish  copies  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College 
with  the  Scotch  fragments  and  the  poems  published  at  Perth 
in  1786,  he  found  that  the  most  perverse  industry  had  been 
employed  to  corrupt  and  falsify  the  genuine  Irish  text,  to 
make  it  accord  with  Macpherson's  fabrications.  Every 
thing  was  done  which  it  was  possible  to  effect  by  suppres- 
sion, addition  and  falsification,  to  give  plausibility  and  cur- 
rency to  the  grand  imposition. 

One  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
having  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
translation  by  Macpherson,  wrote  to  Mr.  Mac  Arthur, 
Minister  of  Mull,  requesting  that  he  would  send  him  some 
of  the  originals  from  which  the  translation  had  been  made. 
Mac  Arthur  sent  him  four  fragments  as  extracts  from  the 
genuine  poems,  as  he  called  them,  but  in  these  extracts  he 
altered  some  passages,  and  wherever  he  found  any  word 
that  would  show  they  related  to  Ireland,  he  omitted  them 
and  substituted  others.  The  actual  original  poems  from 
which  these  fragments  were  copied  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  Young,  and  he  exposed  the  fraud  which  Mac  Arthur 
imposed  on  the  Professor. 
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Dr.  Young,  in  reviewing  these  Irish  poems,  wanderinpj 
through  the  Iliglilands,  and  comparing  the  portions  of 
them  which  bore  a  similarity  to  the  passages  in  Macpher- 
son's,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  his 
poems  is  much  narrower  than  might  otherwise  be  suspected. 
Two  of  the  extracts  sent  by  Mac  Arthur  were  copied  from 
the  poem  current  in  Ireland  as  Laoi  Mhanuis  Mhoir,  or 
the  Lay  of  Magnus  the  Great,  of  which,  he  says,  there  is 
a  beautiful  copy  in  Trinity  College  Library,  and  a  mutilated 
copy  in  the  Perth  edition.  The  third  extract  was  taken 
from  Marbh  Rann  Osgair,  or  the  Dying  Speech  of  Osgar, 
son  of  Oisin,  on  the  battle  field  of  Gaura  fought  in  Meath, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  copy  in  Trinity  College 
Library.  Dr.  Young  also  points  out  the  names  occurring 
in  these  poems  that  were  altered  by  Macpherson  and  his 
supporters ;  as  for  instance  Dearg  to  Dergo,  Conn  to 
Cuthon,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is,  Macpherson  retained  so 
much  of  the  ideas,  images,  expressions,  and  several  of  the 
names,  with  slight  alterations,  which  occur  in  the  Irish 
poems,  that  an  Irishman  who  heard  these  recited  by  the 
Shanachies,  might  imagine  that  some  of  Macpherson 's 
poems  were  actual  translations  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the 
Irish.  This  has  been  clearly  shewn  by  Dr.  Young  ;  and  a 
strong  illustration  of  it  has  been  lately  communicated  to 
me  by  my  friend  Lord  George  Hill,  who  states  that  the  late 
Colonel  Shaw,  Secretary  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  told  him 
that  when  a  boy  he  had  gone  to  London,  and  while  staying 
with  a  friend,  an  old  lady  read  to  him  some  of  Macpherson's 
Oasian,  which  was  then  much  in  vogue ;  and  he  astonished 
her  much  by  saying — "  I  have  heard  all  those  stories  before 
from  my  nurse  in  Ireland,  who  related  them  in  the  original 
Irish." 

Theophilus  O'Flanagan,  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  and  eminent  for  his  superior  knowledge   of  the 
13 
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language  and  history  of  Ireland,  also  wrote  some  strictures 
on  Macpherson's  poems.  O'Flanagan  translated  and  edited 
some  of  our  ancient  works,  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Dublin  Gaelic  Society,  published  in 
1808.  Among  these  are  Mac  Brodin's  poem  containing 
his  Advice  to  a  Prince,  and  also  the  Tale  of  Deirdre,  on 
which  latter  Macpherson  founded  his  poem  of  Darthula. 
In  this  work  he  observes  on  the  poems  of  Oisin. — "We 
have,  he  says,  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  preservation  of 
some  fragments  of  our  ancient  poetry,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  letters,  in  the  traditional  memory  of  the  Albanian 
Scots,  the  descendants  of  a  colony  sent  from  Ireland  in  the 
sixth  century,  with  whom  our  language  has  long  ceased  to 
be  written  till  lately,  and  even  now  but  corruptly.  I  mean 
the  fragments  of  Oisin,  the  feigned  translation  of  which 
gave  celebrity  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  whose  visionary  history 
built  upon  them,  I  consider  now  as  utterly  exploded.  We 
have  many  written  and  some  traditional  remains  of  poems 
attributed  to  Oisin,  and  the  preservation  of  any  fragments 
of  them,  in  the  traditional  memory  of  the  Albanian  Scots 
still  inhabiting  the  Highlands,  is  an  obvious  proof,  sur- 
passing volumes  of  conjecture,  of  their  very  great  antiquity. 
But  this  makes  not  by  any  means  for  Macpherson's  airy 
system,  as  the  original  migration  from  Ireland,  and  the 
introduction  of  some  of  its  old  poetry  into  modern  Scotland 
or  Albany  is  (and  always  has  been  by  the  general  mass) 
universally  acknowledged  by  the  well  informed  of  his  coun- 
trymen, to  the  utter  rejection  of  his  fabricated  story.  For 
the  credit  of  his  talents,  however  perverse  their  application, 
we  should  not  omit  observing,  that,  from  scanty  and  dis- 
figured original  materials,  he  has  compiled  and  left  to  pos- 
terity a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius.  Let  not  this 
tribute  of  praise,  however,  encourage  the  prejudiced  of  that 
nation,    to    palm   on   an    enlightened   age,   the   detected 
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forgeries  of  a  modern  corrupt  dialect,  as  the  admirable 
effusions  of  ancient  genius.  No  longer  let  the  erudition  and 
respectable  talents  of  a  Stuart  (Author  of  a  Gaelic  Grammar) 
be  exerted  to  give  stability  to  barbarism  ;  while  the  fair  field 
of  investigating  the  lucid  beauties,  the  sublime  force,  and 
the  accurate  and  improved  elegance  of  the  venerable  mother 
tongue,  court  the  acquaintance  of  his  critical  contem- 
plations. Away  with  the  imposture  that  deluded  the 
genius  of  Blair,  that  led  astray  the  researches  of  Whitaker 
(Author  of  the  Ilistory  of  Manchester),  and  has  long  im- 
posed on  the  learned  world  as  *  Tales  of  other  Times,' — 
the  modern  fictions  of  Albano-Scotic  fabrication.  I  have 
been  lately  informed  (he  adds)  that  some  private  corres- 
pondence of  Macpherson  himself,  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Gaelic  Society  of  the  Highlands,  acknowledging  the 
imposition  of  this  English  publication,  with  the  attempt  of 
translating  it  into  modern  Earse." 

It  is  stated  that,  in  a  letter  to  a  private  friend,  Mac- 
pherson made  this  acknowledgment,  and  it  was  inferred  he 
would  rather  be  considered  an  author  than  a  mere  trans- 
lator of  Gaelic  poems,  but  he  well  knew  that  such  a 
disclosure  at  the  time,  would  ruin  his  character  and  interest 
with  the  public. 

In  his  Proem  on  the  Tale  of  Deirdre,  O'Flanagan  remarks 
that, — "  The  story  of  Deirdre,  denominated  by  the  Irish 
writers  *  The  tragical  Fate  of  the  sons  of  Usnagh',  is  the 
foundation  of  Macpherson's  Darthula,  which,  however,  he 
manufactured  by  omissions  and  interpolations  to  suit  his 
own  views.  The  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  gave 
extracts  from  his  tale  in  their  report  in  1805,  but  it  appears 
from  their yac  simile  plate  that  their  extracts  were  given 
from  an  ancient  Irish  MS.,  which  they  had  then  in  their 
possession.  Macpherson  has  committed  several  anachron- 
isms in  his  fabricated  version  of  this  story.     For  instance, 
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he  has  made  Conor  Mac  Nasa,  king  of  Ulster,  and  his  cele- 
brated knights,  Cuchullin  and  Conall  Cearnach,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  century,  cotemporaneous  with  Finn 
the  son  of  Cumhall,  who  lived  in  the  third  age." 

In  a  note  on  the  battle  of  Moylena,  O'Flanagan  says, — 
"  The  story  is  finely  told  in  Irish,  and  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Macpherson.  Here  indeed,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
anachronism,  but  of  historic  falsehood."  And  again,  in 
treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Scots  of  Albany,  he  has  this 
passage.  "  All  this,  (he  says)  is  incontestible  historic 
truth,  notwithstanding  the  fictitious  reveries  of  Buchanan, 
Fordun,  M'Kenzie,  Macpherson,  and  others,  to  discredit 
our  history,  which  is  not  to  be  refuted  by  such  groundless 
and  airy  presumption.  Away  then  with  those  fabrications 
framed  for  silly  motives,  or  for  interested  and  unworthy  pur- 
poses. Let  us  both,  modern  Scotch  and  Irish,  pursue  the 
more  honourable  end  of  preserving  the  valuable  remains  of 
our  ancient  literature,  which  was  of  yore,  and  may  again 
be,  our  common  property." 

Doctor  O'Conor,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe, 
translated  into  Latin  several  of  our  Annals  and  other 
ancient  Irish  compositions,  which  appear  in  his  great 
literary  work,  entitled  "  Rerum  Hibernioarum  Scriptores 
Veteres,"  published  at  Buckingham,  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  between  the  years  1814  and  1826.  In  the  first 
volume  he  has  severely  criticised  Macpherson's  poems 
of  Ossian,  but  the  arguments  used  by  him  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  adopted  by  other  writers.  He  states  that 
the  Scotch  compositions  are  in  style  more  corrupt  than  the 
common  vernacular  language  of  the  Irish,  and  are  both 
in  sound  and  appearance  equally  offensive  to  the  ears  and 
the  eyes  of  the  learned.  The  Doctor  alluded  to  the  poems  in 
possession  of  the  Highland  Society,  containing  more  than 
11,000  verses  of  those  fabrications.     In  these  poems  the 
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orthography  is  adapted  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  and  the 
letters  K,  W,  X,  Y,  Z,  which  are  never  used  in  genuine  Irish 
compositions,  every  where  meet  the  eye.  Several  words 
are  used  in  Macpherson's  Gaelic  translations,  which  are 
neither  Irish  nor  Earse,  but  corruptions  of  Latin  and 
English  terms. 

Although  the  Irish  writers  were  not  so  well  supported 
by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  their  countrymen,  as  those 
of  Scotland  were,  still,    whenever  an  opportunity  oflfered, 
they    did    not   neglect    to    record   their    verdict   against 
Macpherson's  impositions.     Accordingly,  we  find  Edward 
O'Reilly,    author  of  an  Irish  Dictionary  and   Grammar, 
give  his  testimony  on  this  subject.     Ue  wrote  a  chronolo- 
gical account  of  nearly  four  hundred  Irish  writers,  com- 
mencing with  the  earliest  account  of  Irish  history,    and 
carried  down  to  the  year  1750.     This  work  was  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  Society  for  1820,  and 
in  it  he  has  given  specimens  of  the  earliest  compositions  in 
the  language,  copied  from  ancient  Irish  MSS.  still  extant. 
At  A.M.  3950,  or  about  50  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
he  has  given  an  account  of  Neide  and  Ferceirtne,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Forchern,  chief  Professor   of  Emania,   con- 
tended for  the  chair  in  a  literary  disputation,  which  they 
carried  on  in  a  work  entitled  Agallamh  an  da  Shuadh,  or 
the   Dialogue  of  the  two   Sages,  and  in  this  work   they 
respectively   set  forth  the   qualifications  necessary  for  an 
Ollamh  or  chief  Professor.     *'  Two  very  ancient  copies  of 
this  tract  (says  O'Reilly)    are  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College.     The  language  is  the  Bearla  Feni  or  Phenieian 
dialect  of  the  Irish,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  period  to 
which  it  is  ascribed ;  and  the  publication  of  it  would,  pro- 
bably, prove  a  fact,  more  to  the  literary  credit  of  ancient 
Albion,  than  all  that  the  Highland  Society  have  been  able 
to  produce  on  the  subject  of  the  poems  of  Ossian." 
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At  A.D.  250  he  has  given  an  account  of  Cormac  son  of 
Art,  monarch  of  Ireland  at  that  period.  Cormac  caused 
the  Psalter  of  Tara  to  be  complied,  as  the  depository  of  the 
Records  of  the  nation,  which  work,  Dr.  O'Conor  affirms, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  and  King  of  Munster  in  the  tenth  century,  as  he 
frequently  referred  to  it  in  his  Psalter  of  Cashel.  A  copy 
of  Cormac's  Psalter,  made  in  the  fifteenth  century  from 
the  original  then  extant,  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford. 

Cormac  Mac  Art  (or  Son  of  Art)  wrote  some  Laws  of 
which  there  are  copies  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which 
are  now  being  translated  by  order  of  Government.  lie 
also  wrote  Instructions  for  his  Son  Cairbre  Lifeachair  or 
Carbery  of  the  Liffey,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of 
Ireland.  These  instructions  are  called  Teagmg  rwghdha 
or  Royal  Precepts,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  Leacan,  and  another  in  an  ancient  and  very  valuable 
vellum  MS.,  heretofore  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Betham.  "  This  tract  (says  O'Reilly)  occupying  six  folio 
pages,  closely  written,  is  carried  on  by  way  of  dialogue 
between  Carbry  and  Cormac,  in  which  the  former  asks  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  upon  difi'erent  subjects,  relative  to 
government  and  general  conduct,  and  Cormac,  in  his  re- 
plies, gives  precepts  that  would  do  honor  to  a  Christian 
Divine." 

O'Reilly  adds, — **  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to 
observe  that  Cormac  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  famous 
Finn  Mac  Cumhall,  General  of  the  Fiana  Eirionn  or  the 
Fenians  of  Erin,  and  father  of  Oisin  the  Poet ;  and  con- 
Bequently,  if  the  genuine  poems  of  Oisin  were  extant,  their 
language  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  Cormac's  works, 
which  are  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  generality  of  Irisli 
readers,  and  completely  so  to  the  vulgar.     The  language  of 
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those  poems  which  the  Highland  Society  have  given  to  the 
virorld  as  the  originals  of  Oisin,  is  the  living  language  of 
Highlanders  of  the  present  day,  and  if  properly  spelled  and 
read  by  an  Irish  scholar,  would  be  intelligible  to  the  most 
illiterate  peasant  in  Ireland.  A  comparison  of  the  language 
of  Cormac  and  of  the  Scotch  Oisin,  might  probably  go  far 
towards  ascertaining  the  period  in  which  the  Highland  Bard 
was  born." 

In  the  year  1827,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  poems  of  Ossian.  The 
subject  proposed  by  the  Academy  was  as  follows — "  To 
investigate  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  both 
as  given  in  Macphcrson's  translation,  and  as  published  in 
Gaelic,  London  1807,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  London  ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  such  poems 
not  being  of  recent  origin,  to  assign  the  probable  era  and 
country  of  the  original  poet  or  poets." 

The  prize  was  awarded,  in  the  year  1829,  to  an  Essay 
written  by  Dr.  Drummond,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which  appears  in  the  16th  volume  of  their  trans- 
actions. The  Doctor,  after  quoting  a  number  of  authorities 
in  opposition  to  Macphcrson's  poems,  concludes  on  this 
head,  with  these  remarks,  that — "it  might  be  supposed  that 
such  able  exposures  would  have  brought  the  question  to  a 
conclusion,  and  afford  truth  a  triumph  in  the  complete 
extinction  of  all  further  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scotch  Ossian.  But  some  were  still  found,  and  the  race  is 
not  yet  extinct,  who  remained  obstinately  attached  to  their 
first  opinion,  so  hard  is  it  to  eradicate  established  error,  or 
expel  a  favourite  prepossession." 

"  Had  the  poems  of  Macpherson  been  left  to  rest  on 
their  own  intrinsic  merit  (as  original  compositions  of  his 
own)  they  would  long  since  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  They 
derived  whatever  interest  they  possessed  from  their  supposed 
antiquity.     But  since  it  failed  Macphcrson's  supporters  to 
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prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Gaelic  original,  they  have 
been  gradully  declining  in  public  estimation,  and  are  re- 
garded now  only  as  a  curious  composition,  deriving  an 
adventitious  interest  from  the  literary  controversies  to 
which  they  have  given  birth." 

In  this  Essay  Dr.  Drummond  criticises  in  a  learned 
manner  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Dr.  Blair,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Dr.  Graham,  and  other  supporters  of  Macpher- 
son,  and  most  lucidly  demonstrates  that  their  hypothesises 
knd  futile  conjectures  are  altogether  untenable  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any  literary  man  of  discernment.  He  has  shewn 
that  Macpherson's  translations  into  Gaelic,  from  his  own 
original  English,  were  in  many  instances  improved  by 
himself ;  and  others,  of  his  supporters,  made  corrected 
versions  of  the  same,  and  then  referred  to  these  versions  as 
the  originals  ;  and  compared  one  fabrication  with  the  other 
fabrication  as  authorities. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ross  made  another  trans- 
lation of  Macpherson's  pseudo  original,  in  which  he  has 
pointed  out  the  imperfections  of  Macpherson's  translation, 
although  that  the  real  original  was  Macpherson's  own  com- 
position in  the  English,  from  which  the  translation  was 
made  into  modern  corrupt  Gaelic. 

Doctor  Drummond  has  displayed  hia  varied  learning, 
and  extensive  reading,  in  pointing  out  the  very  passages 
which  Macpherson  copied  from  other  works ;  such  as 
Homer,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Ovid  and  Tibullus,  whose  lines 
(says  Laing)  were  literally  transcribed  by  Macpherson. 
He  also  shows  that  he  drew  largely  on  Milton,  Gray  and 
other  poets,  and  his  quotations  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
are  innumerable,  upon  which  the  Doctor  remarks — "  a 
multitude  of  similar  passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which 
we  at  once  perceive  not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  very  words 
of  Scripture  ;    and  yet   shall   we  be   told  they   are  not 
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imitations?  Plagiarisms,  indeed,  would  be  a  more  dtting 
appellation." 

Upon  the  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  adapted  to  the 
wild  scenery  of  the  Highlands  he  remarks — "  Considering 
the  paucity  of  Macpherson's  ideas  and  original  images,  it  is 
truly  astonishing  how  his  poems  ever  acquired  any  degree 
of  popularity.  He  repeats  the  same  image  a  thousand 
times,  and  presents  it  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  and  in 
every  hue  of  the  prism.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
meteors,  clouds,  vapours  and  mists,  wind,  light  and  dark- 
ness, grey  stones  and  mossy  towers,  spears,  helmets,  and 
shields,  are  all  confounded  together  in  every  page.  The 
mind  is  at  first  dazzled  and  amused  with  this  new  species  of 
poetical  mosaic,  but  soon  becomes  satiated  with  its  constant 
sameness  and  inutility.  We  read  whole  pages,  nay  whole 
poems,  and  when  we  have  done  cannot  tell  what  we  have 
been  reading  about.  We  seem  to  be  wrapt  in  that  eternal 
mist,  which  must  have  been  the  source  of  Macpherson's 
inspiration,  the  element  in  which  he  breathed,  and  of  which 
his  poetical  world  is  composed."  Dr.  Drummond  then 
gives  a  list  of  these  oft  repeated  terms,  of  which  it  would 
seem  Macpherson  had  a  vocabulary  of  his  own ;  and  under 
the  head  of  half-doing  things,  such  as.  he  half-unsheathed 
his  sword,  half-formed,  half-enlightened,  half-finished,  &c., 
one  might  infer  that  in  the  days  of  Ossian  all  things  were 
only  half  done. 

"  There  does  not  exist  (says  the  Doctor)  in  the  whole 
Highlands  one  who  can  repeat  one  poem  of  Macpherson's 
Ossian,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  in  proper  rhyme, 
and  are  a  heterogeneous  and  chaotic  mass  of  bombastic 
epithets  and  poetic  scraps." 

Macpherson  not  being  a  Gaelic  poet  was  unable  to  give 
that  rhythmical  cadence,  in  his  versified  translation  from 
his  original  English,  which  is  observable  in  all  the  com- 
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positions  of  the  ancient  Bards,  that  it  would  be  almost  an 
impossibility  for  any  one  to  retain  them  in  memory,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, who  in  consequence  of  the  smooth  measure  in  which 
the  poems  of  Oisin  were  composed,  could  repeat  them  in 
succession,  as  if  they  were  so  many  songs  adapted  to  music. 

Doctor  Drummond  remarks  on  the  era  of  Ossian,  that 
Macpherson's  statements  regarding  it  are  loose  and  intan- 
gible. Some  of  his  names  of  persons  (he  says)  are  found 
in  our  Fenian  Tales ;  but  the  great  source  from  which  he 
drew,  is  Toland's  History  of  the  Druids.  From  this  history, 
Laing  observes, — "  his  names  and  explanations  are  trans- 
cribed verbation." 

"  Macpherson  (he  says)  conscious  of  his  own  literary 
crimes,  takes  every  opportunity  of  vilifying  our  Irish 
historians,  that  by  destroying  their  credibility,  he  may 
establish  his  own  ;  and  at  the  very  time  he  is  pilfering 
names  and  incidents  from  their  writings,  to  work  into  his 
own  heterogeneous  tissue  of  falsehoods,  he  turns  upon  them 
with  matchless  ingratitude,  and  accuses  them  of  the  very 
enormities  which  he  is  himself  committing.  Of  all  literary 
impostors,  Macpherson  has  a  just  claim  to  precedence." 

Edward  O'Reilly,  author  of  the  best  Dictionary  published 
of  the  Irish  language,  and  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  also 
wrote  an  Essay  on  the  same  subject  proposed  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  which  is  printed  in  continuation  of  Dr. 
Drummond's,  in  the  Academy's  Transactions.  O'Reilly 
and  some  other  Irish  Scholars,  were  of  opinion  that  his 
Essay  was  more  entitled  to  the  prize,  as  having  so  thoroughly 
established,  by  internal  evidences,  the  modern  fabrication 
of  Macpherson's  Gaelic  poems  of  Ossian  ;  but  the  classic 
Members  of  the  Academy  recognized  the  superior  learning 
of  a  profound  scholar,  displayed  in  every  page  of  Dr. 
Drummond's  Essay,  and  they  accordingly  adjudged  it  the 
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prize,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  learned  critic's 
pre-eminence. 

The  following  few  extracts  from  O'Keilly's  Essay  may 
throw  some  additional  light  on  Macpherson's  forgeries. 

"  No  writer  (he  says)  of  Scottish  history,  before  the  days 
of  Macpherson,  ever  mentioned  such  persons  as  Trenmor, 
Trathal,  Comhall,  or  Fingal,  as  kings  of  Scotland  ;  and  as 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Ossian  it  is  an  internal 
proof  of  their  being  fabricated/' 

"  Macpherson  has  made  different  facts  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  in  popular  tales  of  the  Irish,  subservient  to 
his  own  purposes,  transferring  the  persons  of  one  period  to 
another,  sometimes  giving  the  real  name,  sometimes  with  a 
slight  change,  and  sometimes  inventing  new  names  and 
persons,  which  were  never  before  heard  of  either  in  Irish 
or  Scottish  history." 

"The  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  applied  to 
the  executors  of  Macpherson  to  know  if  he  had  left  behind 
him  any  of  those  MSS.  from  which  he  had  made  his  trans- 
lations. The  reply  of  Mac  Kenzie,  who  had  been  the 
trustee,  was  clear  and  decisive,  that  there  were  no  such 
ancient  books  to  be  found ;  none  but  what  were  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Macpherson  himself  or  of  others  whom  he 
had  employed,  and  it  appears  that  even  those  were  copies 
of  the  poems  of  the  Irish  Oisin." 

"  The  total  neglect  of  all  the  rules  of  Gaelic  prosody, 
in  every  page  of  the  Gaelic  poems  of  Ossian,  should,  alone, 
be  sufficient  to  prove  beyond  dispute,  that  those  so-called 
originals  are  modern  forgeries,  manufactured  within  the 
last  thirty  years  by  James  Macpherson,  or  procured  to  be 
manufactured  by  that  person,  or  his  executors,  to  save  him 
or  them  from  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
Highland  Society  of  London,  for  the  recovery  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  received  from  that  body  by  Macpherson, 
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on  the  false  pretence  of  publiahing  the  originals  of  his 
Ossian." 

"  If  Macpherson's  Gaelic  poems  were  old  they  would  be 
correct  in  their  versification,  but  in  which  they  are  entirely 
defective.  Had  they  been  composed  near  the  time  assigned 
to  them  they  would  be  now  unintelligible  to  the  generality 
of  Gaelic  scholars ;  certainly  so  to  those  who  had  not 
made  ancient  Irish  MSS.  their  particular  study." 

"  The  Gaelic  poems  of  Macpherson  contain  in  them  the 
substance  stolen  from  the  Irish  poems,  but  those  who  stole 
the  ideas  were  afraid  to  use  the  language  of  the  originals. 
That  would,  they  thought,  at  once  discover  the  theft,  and, 
to  prevent  that,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
modern  orthography,  a  base  dialect,  and  to  renounce  all 
claims  to  any  thing  resembling  Gaelic  verse." 

In  conclusion,  he  says—"  We  can  scarcely  believe  that 
these  facts  will  ever  be  controverted ;  but  if  they  should 
be  opposed  by  plausible  argument,  contrived  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  advocates  for  the  authenticity  and  antiquity 
of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  we  would  beg  to  remind  those  in- 
genious gentlemen,  that  nothing  less  than  positive  proofs  of 
both  will  answer  their  purpose.  Ingenious  and  artful  argu- 
ments may  amuse,  but  it  is  proof,  positive  proof  only, 
that  can  convince." 

The  poems  of  Gisin,  the  celebrated  Irish  Bard  of  the  third 
century,  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next  and  concluding 
paper. 


ON  THE  FIANS  OF   ERIN  AND   THE  POEMS  OF 
OISIN,  THE  CELEBRATED  BARD. 


"The  era,"  says  Dr.  Drumraond,  " of  Finn  and  the 
Fenians  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  Irish  history  as  any  other 
event  which  it  records."  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  statement. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  that 
Finn  O'Baoisgne  was  killed  at  a  place  called  Ath-Brea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  A.D.  283,  by  a  chief  of  the 
Lugnians  of  Tara,  a  tribe  from  whom  the  barony  of  Lune 
took  its  name ;  and  his  grandson,  Osgar,  the  son  of  Oisin, 
was  slain  by  Carbre  Lifeachar  (of  the  Liffey),  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  battle  of  Gaura,  A.D.  284. 

The  pedigrees  of  Finn,  Oisin,  Goll,  and  all  the  Fenian 
chiefs,  are  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote,  Leacan,  and 
that  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  with  as  much  apparent  accuracy 
as  those  of  the  O'Briens,  O'Neills,  or  any  other  Irish  family. 
It  is  stated  in  these  MSS.  that  Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhall, 
was  descended  from  Baisgne,  from  whom  the  Fenians  of 
Leinster  took  the  name  of  the  Clan  of  Baisgne,  was 
descended  from  Nuada  Nacht,  monarch  of  Ireland  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  Finn's 
mother  was  Mum  Muncaem,  daughter  of  Teige,  of  a  princely 
family  of  Bregia,  in  Meath,  and  it  is  said  that  in  her 
right  he  inherited  the  principality  of  Almain,  now  Allen, 
in  the  County  of  Kildare,  where  he  had  his  chief  residence. 

Mac  Firbis,  who  was  the  best  antiquary  of  Ireland  in  his 
time,  from  whom  O'Flaherty,  author  of  the  Ogygia,  received 
instruction,  and  who  also  assisted  Sir  James  Ware  in  his 
antiquarian  researches,  states,  in  his  great  book  of  Pedigrees, 
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on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  record  called  the  Book  of 
Airis,  that  Finn  fell  A.D.283,  being  the  year  previous  to 
that  in  which  the  death  of  Carbre  occurred.  The  second  wife 
of  Finn  was  Ailbe  (or,  according  to  others,  Aille),  daughter 
of  the  monarch  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Con  of  the  hun- 
dred battles,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Ireland  A.D.  227. 
Oisin  was  the  son  of  Finn  ;  and  another  son  of  his,  as  stated 
by  O'Flanagan,  was  Fergus,  who  was  always  styled  by  Irish 
writers  the  Bard  of  the  Fenians,  and  there  are  many  an- 
cient copies  of  his  poems  to  be  seen  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Koyal  Irish  Academy  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Mac  Firbis  informs  us  that  there  were  several  chiefs  of 
the  name  of  Finn  prior  to  Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhall,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  of  the  Firbolg  or  Belgic  race  of 
Tara  and  Oflfaley,  whom  he  calls  Athach  Tuath  (anglicised 
Attacots  by  some  writers),  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
three  tribes  from  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  were 
elected ;  for  he  states  that  the  cliief  commander  was  chosen 
for  his  excellence  in  activity  and  feats  of  arms. 

This  military  force  was  instituted  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  had  attained  its  greatest  perfection  in  power  and 
influence  in  the  reign  of  King  Cormac,  in  the  third  century. 
It  was  then  considered  as  the  national  militia  of  Ireland, 
and  none  were  admitted  into  the  body  but  select  men 
of  the  greatest  activity,  strength,  stature,  perfect  form,  and 
valour ;  and,  when  the  force  was  complete,  it  consisted  of 
seven  Catha — that  is,  battalions  or  legions, — each  battalion 
containing  three  thousand  men  :  making  21,000  for  each 
of  the  five  provinces,  or  about  one  hundred  thousand  well 
disciplined  men  in  time  of  war  for  the  entire  kingdom. 
Each  of  the  provincial  forces  had  its  own  chief  commander, 
or  general.  Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhall,  as  King  of  the 
Fenians,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  army,  in  the 
reign  of  Cormac  ;  and,  although  the  monarch  of  Ireland 
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for  the  time  being  was  to  Lave  control  over  all  their  move- 
ments, yet  they  often  resisted  his  authority.  A  commander 
was  also  appointed  over  every  thousand  of  these  troops, 
and  each  Cath,  or  battalion,  had  its  bands  of  musicians 
and  bards  to  animate  the  men  in  battle  and  celebrate  their 
feats  of  arms. 

The  military  weapons  used  by  the  Fenians  were  swords, 
spears,  darts,  javelins,  the  battle-axe,  slings,  bows,  and 
arrows,  many  specimens  of  which — dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland — may  be  seen  in  the  Dublin 
museums. 

The  standards  and  banners  of  the  Fenians  were  made  of 
Srol,  which  term  O'Reilly  explains,  in  his  Dictionary,  by 
the  words  silk  or  satin ;  but  it  is  believed  by  others  to  signify 
fine  linen.  These  standards  are  described  in  one  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Oisin,  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the  Sixteen 
Chiefs ;  or,  the  Cattle  Prey  of  Tara,"  which  I  have  trans- 
lated. They  were  of  various  colours — blue,  green,  red, 
and  white,  and  bore  representations  of  various  trees, 
animals,  military  weapons,  and  musical  instruments,  such 
as  the  yew  tree,  the  mountain  ash,  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  the 
deer,  spears,  pipes,  &c.  These  standards  also  bore  signifi- 
cant names,  and  that  of  Finn  was  called  Gal-Greine, 
signifying  Beam  of  the  sun,  or  sun-burst,  and  on  it  was 
represented  the  sun  and  its  rays. 

The  military  dress  of  the  Fenian  Militia  was  of  various 
colours.  The  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote,  compiled 
in  the  fourteenth  century  from  ancient  manuscripts — such 
as  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the  Book  of  Glendalough,  and 
several  others — inform  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Tigearnmas, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  cloths  were  first  dyed  purple,  blue, 
and  green ;  and  that  he  established  the  custom  of  using 
one  colour  in  a  slave's  garment ;  two  in  that  of  a  soldier  ; 
three  in  the  apparel  of  military  officers  and  young  noble- 
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inen;  four  in  that  of  a  Biatach,  or  one  who  bad  lands  from 
the  crown  for  the  maintenance  of  a  table  for  strangers  and 
travellers  ;  five  in  that  of  lords  of  districts  ;  and  six  in  the 
dress  of  an  ollav,  or  cbief  Professor ;  and  in  that  of  the 
King  and  Queen  seven.  He  also  introduced  the  wearing 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  many  specimens  of  such 
— and  of  very  great  value — may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

"  This  law  of  the  number  of  colours  in  the  ollav  s  gar- 
ments/' says  Charles  O'Conor,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the 
History  of  Ireland,  "did  more  towards  gaining  esteem  and 
respect  than  all  the  golden  trappings  of  the  East ;  and  yet 
cost  nothing.  It  produced  a  noble  emulation  among  men 
of  letters,  who,  on  approving  themselves  skilled  in  the 
Fileacht — that  is,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  land — 
received  the  vesture  of  six  colours. 

"  The  fashion  of  this  vesture  was  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  manners  of  a  martial  nation,  that  it  received  very 
little  change  through  all  ages.  It  helped  to  display  action, 
and  exhibited  the  actor  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
One  piece  covered  the  legs  and  thighs  of  the  wearer  closely. 
The  Braccon  (striped  or  parti-coloured),  or  piece  annexed, 
was  so  conveniently  contrived  as  to  cover  the  breast  better 
than  modern  dress,  while  the  close  sleeves  gave  the  soldier 
all  the  advantages  he  could  require  in  the  use  of  his  arms. 
The  covering  of  the  head,  or  Bared,  was  made  of  the  same 
stuff  and  rose  conically,  Like  the  cap  of  a  modern  grena- 
dier, (or,  rather,  in  the  style  of  the  old  Phrygian  bonnet.) 
I  have  seen  a  representation  of  these  dresses  in  the  carvings 
on  the  tomb  of  Fedlim  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  at 
Roscommon  (he  died  A.D,  1265),  and  the  remains  of  this 
species  of  apparel  are  still  preserved  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland." 

It  may  be  doubted  by  some  that  the  Irish  were  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  mamifaotiire  of  cloth  at  an  early  period. 

The  Earl  of  Charleinout,  in  a  paper  written  in  178G,  which 

appears  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 

Irish    Academy,    proved   from    a  passage   of    an   ancient 

Florentine  poet,  and  other  authorities,  that  this  country 

exported  her  woollen  fabrics  to  Italy  in   the   fourteenth 

century,  when  such  manufacture  was  unknown  in  England. 

The  Italian  poem,  from  which  Lord  Charlemont  quotes,  was 

composed  before  the  year  1364,  and  is  entitled  Dittamondi 

or    Data    Mundi.     The    passage    which    relates    to    the 

woollen    manufacture    of    Ireland    is    to    the    following: 

effect : — "  In  like  manner   we  pass  into   Ireland,   which 

among  us  is  worthy  of  renown  for  the  excellent  serges  that 

she  sends   us."     After  quoting  several  other  authors  in 

corroboration  of  this  passage,  Lord  Charlemont  says  : — 

"  From  all  these  several  facts,  and  particularly  from  the 

passage  of  our  author,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Ireland 

was  possessed  of  an  extensive  trade  in  woollens  at  a  very 

early  period,  and  long  before  that  commodity  was  an  article 

of   English    export.     Manufactures    are    slow   in    being 

brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  may  render  them 

an  object  coveted  by  distant  countries,  especially  where  the 

people  of  those  countries  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 

polish  ;  and  if,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  the 

serges  of  Ireland  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  worn  with 

a  preference,  by  the  polished  Italians,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that  the  fabric  had  been  established  for  a  very  long  time 

before  that  period."     Evidently  those  serges  must   have 

been  of  mixed  or  various  colours,  and  were,   probably, 

similar  to  the  plaids  and  tartans  of  the  present  time. 

The  Book  of  Howth,  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

now  in  Lambeth  Library,  London,  gives  some  interesting 

account  of  the  Fenians.     "  In  Ireland,"  it  states,  "  there 

were  soldiers  called  Fiana  Eirionn,  appointed  to  keep  the 
14 
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sea  coast,  fearing  foreign  invasion  or  i'ureign  princes  to 
enter  the  realm.  The  names  of  the  comniandera  of  these 
Boldiers  were  Fionn,  son  of  Cumhall,  Coloilion,  Caoilte, 
Osgar  son  of  Oisin,  Dermod  O'Duibhne,  Goll  Mac  Morna 
and  divers  others." 

Pinkerton,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland," 
says  of  Finn  and  his  forces,  that  **  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  talents  for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms. 
His  fonnation  of  a  regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war, 
in  which  all  the  Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have  been  a 
rude  imitation  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea, 
though  simple  enough,  shovs^s  prudence,  for  such  a  force 
alone  could  have  coped  with  the  Romans  had  they  invaded 
Ireland." 

The  Book  of  Ballymote  gives  an  account  of  a  battle 
fought  A.  D.  190,  between  Con  of  the  hundred  battles, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  Eogan  More,  otherwise  called 
Mogh  Nuad,  King  of  Munster.  The  cause  of  this  battle 
was  as  follows : — The  monarch  having  appointed  Crimthan, 
son  of  Niacorb,  as  King  of  Leinster,  Crimthan  endea- 
voured to  exclude  from  power  the  posterity  of  Cahir  More, 
who  were  till  then  in  the  sovereignty  of  Leinster.  At  this 
time  Cumhall,  the  father  of  Finn,  was  commander  of  the 
Clan  of  Baisgne,  or  the  Leinster  warriors,  and  having  formed 
the  project  of  dethroning  the  monarch  Con,  and  restoring 
the  race  of  Cahir  More,  he  communicated  his  intention  to 
Eogan  More,  who  promised  him  his  assistance.  Whereupon 
Cumhall  collected  his  forces,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Heberians  of  Munster,  headed  by  their  King,  both  armies 
marched  to  oppose  Con.  The  monarch,  having  collected 
all  his  forces,  both  armies  foiight  a  memorable  battle  at  a 
place  called  Cnucha,  in  Moy  Liffey,  now  supposed  to  be 
Castleknock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  in  which  many 
thousands  were  slain  on  both  sides;  but  the  victory  was  at 
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length  won  by  the  army  of  the  nion.irch  (;on,  chiefly 
through  the  valour  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Goll,  the  son 
of  Morna,  who  commanded  the  Clan  of  Morna,  or  Con- 
naught  forces,  and  slew  the  heroic  Cumhall  in  single  com- 
bat. A  full  account  of  this  battle  is  recorded  in  a  Fenian 
work  entitled  Cath-Cnucha,  or  the  battle  of  Cnuca,  of  which 
there  are  copies  in  several  public  libraries,  and  in  the  hands 
of  many  Irish  scholars. 

The  death  of  Cumhall  by  the  hand  of  Goll  in  this  battle, 
was  the  cause  of  frequent  contentions  between  the  Clan  of 
Baisgne  and  the  Clan  of  Morna,  which  are  often  alluded  to 
in  the  poems  of  Oisin,  and  ultimately  proved  the  destruction 
of  those  military  forces.  The  following  is  from  an  old  MS, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  relative  to  Finn 
and  his  strife  with  the  Clan  of  Morna,  which  has  been  quo- 
ted by  Dr.  Drummond  in  his  Essay  on  the  Poems  of 
Ossian. 

"  Carbre  Lifeachar,  the  son  of  King  Cormac,  obtained  the 
crown,  and  was  called  Lifeachar  because  he  was  fostered 
near  the  river  Liffey  in  Leinster.  This  monarch  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Gaura  which  was  fought  upon  this 
occasion." 

"  There  were  two  principal  septs  of  the  Fiana  of  Ireland 
— the  Clan  of  Morna  and  the  Clan  of  Baisgue.  This  Bais- 
gne was  the  ancestor  of  Cumhall,  who  was  Finn's  father, 
commonly  called  Finn  the  son  of  Cumhall  Finn  had  a 
son  and  daughter.  The  daughter  was  called  Samhair,  and 
was  married  to  Cormac  Cas,  King  of  Munster,  the  ancestor 
of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.  By  her  Cormac  Cas  had 
three  sons,  Tine,  Conla,  and  Mogha  Corb,  a  name  which 
sio-nifies  the  chief  of  the  chariot.  This  Mogha  Corb  was 
King  of  Munster  in  the  reign  of  the  monarch  Carbre. 
Finn's  son  was  Oisin,  and  was  head  of  the  clan  of  Baisgne, 
who,  falling  at  difference  with  the  Clan  of  Morna,  was  prO' 
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tftcted  and  assisted  by  Mo^^lia  Corb,  bis  sister's  bn-baiid. 
The  Clan  of  Morna,  wbo  were  then  the  monarch's  mercenary 
soldiers,  were  headed  by  Aedh  Caemh,  or  Hugh  the  Mild, 
Bon  of  Garaig-h  Glundubb  (or,  of  the  Black  Knee),  son  of 
Morna,  assisted  and  backed  by  tlie  monarch  Carbre  ;  so 
that  this  civil  war  continued  between  the  Fiana  for  seven 
years ;  and  at  length  the  Clan  of  Morna  provoked  the 
monarch  and  the  other  princes  of  Ireland  to  war  upon 
Mogha  Corb,  King  of  Munster,  because  he  protected  the 
Clan  of  Baisgne,  hoping  by  that  means  that  they  should 
be  deserted  by  the  King  of  Munster,  and  so  be  utterly  ex- 
pelled the  kingdom,  which  the  monarch  did,  although  that 
Oisin  was  his  sister's  son.  But  the  King  of  Munster  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  the  Clan  of  Baisgne,  and  consequently 
followed  the  Battle  of  Gaura,  wherein  the  monarch  Carbre 
was  slain,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty -seven  years." 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Gaura  has  been 
collected  from  various  Irish  MSS.  :  — 

After  the  death  of  Finn,  whose  remains  it  is  stated  were 
buried  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Cuailgne,  now  Slieve-GuUion, 
in  the  county  Armagh,  the  Fenians  were  commanded  by 
his  son  Oisin ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Gaura, 
Osgar,  the  son  of  Oisin,  commanded  the  Fenian  forces. 
The  army  of  Munster,  commanded  by  Mogha  Corb,  and 
by  his  son  Fear  Corb,  or  the  hero  of  the  chariot,  was  com- 
posed of  the  Clan  Deagha  of  Desmond  and  the  Dal-Cas  of 
Thomond,  joined  by  the  Fenians  of  Leinster.  The  army 
of  the  monarch  Carbre  was  composed  of  the  Royal  forces 
of  Meath  and  the  men  of  Ulster,  together  with  the  Clan  of 
Morna,  or  the  Connaught  warriors,  commanded  by  Hugh, 
King  of  Connaught,  son  of  Garaidh,  and  grandson  of  Morna 
of  the  Fir-Bolg  or  Belgic  colony.  The  Munster  forces  and 
the  Fenians  of  Leinster  marched  to  Meath,  and  (says  the 
Pook  of  Hpwth),  came  to  Garristown,  and  they,  perceiving 
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their  enemies  so  nigli,  embattled  themselves  there;  and  after 
having  kissed  the  ground  and  given  a  great  cry,  as  their 
manner  w^as,  of  which  cry  that  name  was  given  Bailo- 
Gaiira,  or  Carristown — the  word  Gar  a  in  Irish  signifying 
cries  or  shouts, — one  of  the  most  furious  battles  recorded  in 
Irish  history  ensued,  which  continued  throughout  the  wliole 
length  of  a  summer's  day.  The  greatest  valour  was  dis- 
played by  the  warriors  on  each  side,  and  it  is  ditticult  to 
say  which  army  were  victorious  or  vanquished. 

The  brave  Osgar  was  slain  by  the  monarch  Carbre,  but 
Carbre  himself  soon  afterwards  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  cham- 
pion named  Simeon,  the  son  of  Corb,  of  the  tribe  of  tlie 
Fotharts,  who  gave  name  to  the  barony  of  Forth  in  the 
county  Wexford.  Both  armies  amounted  to  about  tifty 
thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  slain.  Of 
the  Fenian  forces,  who  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
it  is  stated  that  eighteen  thousand  fell ;  and,  on  both  sides, 
thirty  thousand  warriors  were  slain.  The  sanguinary  battle 
of  Gaura  is  considered  to  have  led  to  the  subsequent  fall  of 
the  Irish  monarchy,  for,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Fenian 
forces,  the  Irish  kings  never  were  able  to  muster  a  national 
army  equal  in  valour  and  discipline  to  those  heroes,  either 
to  cope  with  foreign  foes  or  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  re- 
bellious provincial  kings  and  princes  ;  hence  the  monarchy 
became  weak  and  disorganized,  and  the  ruling  powers  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  authority,  or  make  a  sufficient  stand 
against  the  Danish  and  Anglo-Norman  invaders  of  after 
times.  This  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Garristown, 
a  village  and  parish  in  the  barony  of  Balrothery,  count}'^ 
of  Dublin,  four  miles  north-west  from  Ashbourne,  Tlie 
battle  is  well  described  in  a  modern  version  of  one  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  Oisin,  entitled  the  Battle  of  Gaura, 
from  which  are  the  following  passages  : — 
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We  then  raised  our  standards 

To  commence  the  battle  of  Gaura, 

We  ourselves,  and  the  Fenians  of  Leinster, 

Against  Carbre  and  the  Clan  of  Morn  a. 

Then  Fergus,  the  poet,  prepared, 
The  chief  bard  of  the  Fenians, 
To  encourage  us  on  to  the  fight 
In  advancing  to  the  battle  of  Gaura. 

March  onward,  0  valiant  Osgar ! 

Thou  cleaver  of  the  heads  of  heroes, 

And  by  thy  prosperous  standard 

Obtain  renown  and  victory. 

Acquire  fresh  conquering  courage 

Against  Aedh,  the  son  of  Garai, 

And  against  the  opposing  kings. 

And  completely  subdue  them  by  slaughter, 

We  marched  closely  to  the  conflict. 

And  advanced  against  the  king  and  his  forces ; 

And  such  a  sight  as  then  appeared 

Will  never  again  be  recorded. 

My  son  then  rushed  onward 

On  the  battalions  of  Tara 

Like  a  hawk  amongst  small  birds, 

Or  like  a  dashing  wave  of  the  ocean. 

We  made  a  fierce  charging  onset 
Against  the  forces  of  the  men  of  Erin, 
When  three  hundred  chieftains  fell 
By  Osgar's  sword  of  the  powerful  strokes. 

From  the  overwhelming  blows  of  Osgar, 
And  of  the  clan  of  Morna  of  combats, 
You  might  behold,  over  the  glens, 
A  flashing  fire  from  the  clash  of  their  arms. 
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On  the  fall  of  Osgar  ia  the  battle,  he  says  : — 

Lastly  we  raised  the  heroic  Osgar 

Exalted  on  the  shafts  of  our  spears  ; 

We  conveyed  him  to  a  rising  ground 

To  warn  the  Fenians  of  our  sorrowful  loss.* 

The  Fenians  were  so  weakened  at  this  battle  that  they 
never  were  able  to  recover  their  fornr.er  consequence,  and 
we  are  informed  that  Oisin  and  Cailte,  two  of  the  principal 
surviving  warriors  of  the  Clan  of  Baisgne,  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  to  the  composition  of  poetry  and 
history,  like  many  of  our  retired  military  officers  of  the 
present  time. 

In  a  work  usually  entitled  "  The  Dialogue  of  the  Sages," 
namely  Oisin  and  Cailte,  they  are  represented  as  relating 
the  achievements  and  military  exploits  of  the  Fenians,  in 
the  presence  of  the  then  reigning  monarch  at  Tara.  There 
is  a  copy  of  this  tract  in  the  Book  of  M'Carthy  Riabhach, 
sometimes  called  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  MS.  on  parchment 
compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  although  the  language 
is  apparently  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The  MS.  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is  at  present  in  the 
library  of  the  Castle  of  Lismore.  There  is  another  copy  of 
the  Dialogue  of  the  Sages,  contained  in  a  vellum  MS.  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Book  of  O'Maelconry,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  I  have  seen. 

In  this  work,  which  is  carried  on  by  way  of  dialogue  be- 
tween Cailte  and  Oisin,  they  give  the  situation  and  history 
of  the  names  of  several  hills,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  rocks, 
and  caverns  in  Ireland  which  derived  their  names  from,  or 
had  any  connexion  with,  the  actions  or  military  achieve. 

*  This  poem  is  given  in  full  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the  Ossianic 
Society,  the  Editor  of  which  had  the  use  of  these  papers  while  preparing  it  for 
press,  but  that  volume  is  long  out  of  print. 
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ments  of  Finn  and  bis  Fenian  warriors.  The  history  of 
these  places  is  first  given  in  prose,  and  the  poems  of  Finn, 
Cailte,  Oisin,  and  other  Fenian  poets,  are  quoted  as  the 
authorities.  The  poems  are  44  in  number,  containing  al- 
together 1,542  verses  or  lines.  Among  these  is  a  poem  of 
190  lines,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Fenian  chiefs,  or 
kings  as  they  are  styled,  from  the  time  of  Fiacha  Finn  (the 
fair)  in  the  year  15  of  the  Christian  era,  till  the  time  of  Oisin, 
the  last  chief  of  that  military  order.  The  two  first  stanzas 
of  this  poem  are  addressed  by  Oisin  to  Cailte,  requesting  to 
be  informed  who  was  the  first  that  obtained  a  division  of 
Ireland  for  the  kings  of  the  Fenians,  and  put  that  army 
under  pay.  Cailte,  in  reply,  states  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  these  affairs,  and  proceeds  to  relate  to 
him  that  Feradach  became  king  of  Ireland,  and  that  Fiacha 
Finn,  instead  of  contending  for  the  monarchy,  contented 
himself  by  becoming  king  of  the  Fenians,  on  the  terms  of 
having  his  portion  of  the  kingdom  and  certain  stipulated 
privileges,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  rank  and  also 
for  the  support  of  his  forces.  This  division  of  the  land,  as 
stated  by  Duald  MacFirbis,  in  his  MS.  Book  of  Pedigrees, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  was  seven 
townlands  out  of  every  Triocha-  Cead,  or  barony  througli- 
out  Ireland.  Feredach  reigned  22  years,  and  on  bis  death 
Fiacha  Finn  resigned  the  office  of  king  of  the  Fenians  and 
became  monarch  of  Ireland.  Fiacha  appointed  Morna  his 
successor  as  king  of  the  Fenians  ;  and  Cailte  enumerates 
seventeen  chiefs  who  succeeded  to  this  high  office  in  Mun- 
ster,  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Conn  aught,  and  the  number  of 
years  they  commanded  these  forces  respectively,  from  the 
time  of  Fiacha  Finn  to  that  of  Oisin,  who  was  their  acknow- 
ledged chief  for  ten  years.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
five  principal  persons  in  each  profession  and  order  of  society, 
such  as  the  five  chief  Druids,  Physicians,  Bards,  or  Poets, 
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heroes,  generals  or  commanders  of  armies,  the  most  hospi- 
table ;  and  of  the  five  greatest  statesmen  in  Ireland,  he 
says  : — 

Cu|ceji  ]f*  5<v|ie  urt)  ce|ll  t;-5|iiu& 

Ko  ho]  10  Aei)ci5  Au  6|ft|T)b, 

"picol  A5Uf  "plAJCfH  A  rbAC, 

2l|llri7e  II*  CAjfipfte  |f  CofirtjAC. 

Five  the  most  eminent  for  profound  wisdom 
That  lived  in  one  mansion  in  Erin, 
Were  Fithel  and  Flaithre  his  son, 
Aillve,  Carbre,  and  Cormac. 

Fithel  and  Flaithre  were  chief  Brehons  or  judges  to  Cor- 
mac and  Carbre,  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  they  wrote 
a  code  of  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  were  aided 
by  Cormac  and  Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhall.  There  are  very 
ancient  copies  of  these  laws  in  Trinity  College  Library, 
Dublin,  which  are  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 

Here  I  may  brietly  state  that  in  Irish  poetry  there  are 
three  kinds  of  verse,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  ancient  poems 
of  Oisin  are  composed  in  the  first  of  these,  called  Ban  I)i- 
reack,  or  accurate  metre.  "  This,"  says  O'Molloy  in  his 
Irish  Grammar,  "  is  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  kind  of 
composition  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  it  there  are 
seven  requisites,  namely,  a  certain  number  of  quatrains  in 
each  stanza  or  verse  ;  a  certain  number  of  syllables  in  each 
quatrain  or  line ;  concord,  correspondence,  termination, 
union  or  alliteration,  and  chief  or  head.  The  four  first  of 
these  are  indispensably  necessary  for  each  kind  of  the  Dan 
Direach,  but  the  three  last  are  not." 

In  this  poem,  which  is  ascribed  to  Oisin,  there  are  four 
quatrains  in  each  stanza ;  there  are  eight  S3^11ables  in  every 
verse  or  line  ;  there  is  also  concord,  or  two  words  in  each 
line  beginning  with  the  same  class  of  consonants  or  vowels  ; 
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correspondence  or  rhyme,  which  signifies  an  agreement  in 
the  quantity  of  vowels  or  consonants  of  the  same  class. 
Termination  requires  that  if  the  last  words  in  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  exceed  one  or  two  syllables,  those  of  the 
first  and  third  must  be  one  syllable  less,  as  for  instance 
Eirind  and  Cormac,  the  two  last  words  in  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  in  this  stanza,  are  words  of  two  syllables,  while 
those  of  the  first  and  third  are  grind  and  mac,  or  monosyl- 
lables ;  and  the  entire  stanza  forms  in  itself  a  sentence, 
making  perfect  sense  independent  of  any  other.  So  that 
this  test  of  prosody  stamps  this  poem  with  genuineness  and 
antiquity.  Not  so  with  Macpherson's  Ossian,  for  he  gives 
nine  syllables  in  one  line,  whilst  in  a  corresponding  line 
there  may  be  found  only  six  or  seven,  as  shown  by  O'Reilly, 
the  author  of  the  Irish  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  The  fact 
is,  he  did  not  speak  the  Gaelic  and  knew  but  very  little  of 
the  written  language ;  and  in  his  translation  from  his  ori- 
ginal English  he  threw  words  into  it  without  regard  to  union , 
correspondence,  or  any  other  rule  of  prosody,  the  pure 
consequence  of  his  helpless  ignorance.  But  Armstrong 
and  Stuart  are  more  to  blame,  as  authors  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  in  quoting  this  patois  as  an  authority  in  their 
Grammars  and  Dictionary,  thus  compelling  their  readers 
to  unlearn  what  was  right  and  adopt  what  is  erroneous  and 
corrupt. 

This  poem  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  O'Conor's 
Rerum  Hib.  Scriptores,  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  but  he  has  given  no  translation  of  it ;  and 
this  is  the  poem  that  was  shown  by  the  Librarian  at  Oxford 
to  Mr.  Macpherson,  when  that  gentleman  had  the  honesty 
to  confess  that  he  could  not  read  or  translate  one  line  of  it. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  how  could  he  translate 
the  language  of  the  third  century  when  this  was  beyond  his 
comprehension  ?     The  supposition,  therefore,  that  he  trans- 
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lated  the  poems  of  the  Caledonian  Bard  of  the  third  age  ia 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  one  moment.  I  may  add 
that  the  work  entitled  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  iSages,"  which 
contains  this  poem,  is  intended  to  form  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Ossianic  Society,  and  will  be  edited  by  my  learned 
friend  John  Windele,  of  Blair's  Castle,  Cork. 

There  is  an  Irish  MS.,  written  on  old  vellum,  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  contains  two 
poems  by  Oisin  and  one  ascribed  to  Finn,  the  son  of 
Cumhall.  This  MS.,  from  which  I  have  taken  some 
extracts,  was  compiled  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  from 
the  antiquated  language  and  other  internal  evidences  of 
these  poems,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  copied 
from  some  ancient  record  or  records  that  existed  anterior 
to  the  tenth  century.  We  have  no  just  reason  to  doubt 
their  genuineness  as  being  originally  the  compositions  of 
Oisin,  when  we  remember  the  many  liberties  of  moder- 
nizing the  language  usually  taken  by  the  scribes,  through 
whom  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  One  of  these 
poems  by  Oisin  relates  to  the  battle  of  Gaura,  and  has 
appeared  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Ossianic  Society.  In 
the  other  Oisin  informs  us  that,  by  order  of  the  monarch  of 
Ireland,  a  fair  and  races  were  held  at  the  Currach  of  the 
LifFey,  now  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  on  which  day  he 
composed  this  poem.  He  then  relates  an  anecdote  about 
Finn,  who  went  one  time  into  Munster  to  attend  the  fair 
and  races  of  Clogher,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick, 
which  were  ordered  by  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  King  of 
Munster.  It  happened  that  a  black  race  horse,  which  was 
the  property  of  Dil  the  Druid,  and  grandfather  to  the  King, 
won  all  the  races,  after  which  the  Druid  bestowed  it  on 
the  King,  who  immediately  presented  it  to  Finn,  the  son 
of  Cumhall.  Finn  prized  this  steed  very  much,  and  after- 
wards won  many  races  by  him.     At  the  termination  of  the 
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races  Finn,  Oisin,  and  Cailte  made  a  tour  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kerry,  which  is  fully  described. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Iloyal  Irish  Academy  is  an  Irish 
MS.  of  the  twelfth  century  entilled  Leabar-na-h-Uid/iri, 
or  the  Book  of  the  Brown  Cow,  so  named,  it  is  said,  from 
the  original  having  been  written  on  the  hide  of  that  animal. 
A  partial  account  of  its  history  has  been  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and,  from  its  present 
appearance,  we  may  infer  that  only  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  its  original  matter  now  remains,  and  the  larger  portion 
is,  therefore,  perhaps  lost  for  ever.  We  are  informed  by 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as 
also  by  the  Book  of  Lismore,  that  the  MS.  which  originally 
bore  this  title  was  compiled  at  Clonmacnois  in  the  time  of 
St.  Iviarau,  in  the  sixth  century.  It  appears,  therefore  that 
this  book  contained  a  copy  of  the  original  with  large 
additions  from  other  MSS.,  such  as  the  Book  of  Drum- 
snaght,  the  Book  of  Slane,  and  several  others,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  except  their  titles,  quoted  in  this  book. 

In  the  remaining  fragment  of  this  MS.  are  accounts  of 
the  derivations  of  the  names  of  some  remarkable  places  in 
Ireland,  copied,  no  doubt,  directly  from  the  original  Book 
of  Uinseanchus  of  the  sixth  century;  also  poems  by  Dalian 
Forgal,  the  chief  Bard  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century  ;  and 
by  St.  Columba,  the  Irish  Missionary  to  the  Picts  and 
Gaels  of  North  Britain.  Dr.  O'Conor  has  stated,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  Library,  that  there  was  an  old  MS. 
there  which  contained  a  copy  of  Dalian  Forgal's  poems, 
and  in  the  margin  of  the  MS.  his  grandfather,  Charles 
O'Conor,  had  written  "  that  he  did  not  understand  this  old 
poem,"  although  he  was  the  best  Irish  scholar  in  Ireland 
in  his  time.  By  this  test  of  the  ancient  language  Dr. 
O'Conor  severely  criticises  the  modern  corrupt  dialect  of 
Macpherson's  poems  of  Ossian. 


Colgan,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  speaking  of  tlie  poems 
of  Dallanns,  says,  they  are  written  in  the  ancient  style  and 
that,  consequently,  they  were,  in  a  great  degree,  unintelligible 
in  after  times,  even  to  many  who  were  skilled  in  the  old 
idiom  of  their  country.  According  to  Colgan  there  were 
poems  by  Oisin  and  Cailte  on  vellum,  in  the  Irish  Library 
at  Lovain.  This  probably  was  a  copy  of  the  Dialogue  of 
the  Sages. 

The  Book  of  the  Brown  Cow  gives  the  history  of  Conor 
Mac  Neasa,  King  of  Ulster  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  ;  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  or  Fenians  of  Ulster, 
and  of  the  seven  years'  war  carried  on  between  them  and 
the  men  of  Connaught.  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Tain  ho- 
Cuailgne,  or  the  Cattle  Raid  of  Cooley,  a  district  in  the 
County  Louth.  There  is  another  copy  of  this  work  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  I  have 
partly  collated  with  a  modernized  copy,  as  it  is  intended  to 
be  published  by  the  Ossianic  Society.  The  modernized 
copies  of  this  work  and  of  the  Tale  of  Deirdre  supplied 
Macpherson  with  materials  for  his  Darthula.  The  language 
and  style  of  the  copies  in  the  Books  of  the  Brown  Cow  and 
of  Leinster  are  very  antiquated.  It  also  contains  a  history 
of  Cormac,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century,  in 
whose  reign  the  Fenians  were  raised  to  their  highest  per- 
fection and  efficiency  as  a  military  force.  It  also  gives  an 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Cnuca,  in  which  it  states  that 
Cumhall,  the  father  of  Finn,  was  slain  by  Goll,  the  son  of 
Morna,  thus  corroborating  the  historical  facts  recorded  of 
those  persons  in  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote  and 
other  MSS.* 

*  The  following  translation  of  a  passage  from  the  Book  of  the  Brown  Cow, 
relative  to  Cailthe  and  Finn  is  taken  from  Dr.  Petrie's  work  on  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland : — "  We  were  with  thee,  O'Finn,  said  the  youth  (i  e.  Cailthe). 
Hush  !  said  Mongan  (another  name  of  Finn)  that  is  not   good  (fair).     We 


The  Book  of  Dinshancus,  another  of  our  ancient  records, 
was  originally  composed  by  Ainergin,  son  of  Amalgai, 
Chief  Bard  to  Dermod,  who  reigned  monarch  of  Ireland 
from  A.D.  544  to  A.D.  565.  This  work  gives  an  account  of 
noted  places,  as  fortresses,  raths,  cities,  hills,  mountains, 
plains,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.,  and  of  the  origin  of  their  names. 
There  are  copies  of  this  work  in  the  Books  of  Leacan  and 
Ballymote,  and  also  in  a  vellum  MS.  at  Oxford,  which  was 
compiled  directly  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  of  the  10th 
century  and  from  other  more  ancient  MSS.,  as  described 
by  Dr.  0' Donovan  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of 
Bights,  published  by  the  Celtic  Society  of  Dublin  (see  p. 
31.)  In  this  work  the  account  of  each  place  is  first  given 
in  prose  ;  and  poems,  or  extracts  from  poems,  of  the  earliest 
writers  are  quoted  as  authorities,  and  some  of  these  are  by 
Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhall,  and  by  Fergus,  the  Bard  of  the 
Fenians.  The  language  of  these  poems  is  so  obsolete  as  to 
almost  deter  some  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  the  present 
time  from  attempting  a  translation  of  them.  One  of  these 
poems  by  Finn  is  given  as  an  authority  for  Fornocht,  a  place 
now  called  Farnagh,  near  the  town  of  Moat  in  the  barony 

were  with  thee,  Finn,  once,  said  he ;  we  went  from  Alinain  (Allen,  in  County 
Kildare).  We  fought  against  Fothad  Airgthech  with  thee  at  Ollarba  (now 
Olderfleet,  at  six  mile  water,  in  the  County  Antrim).  We  fought  a  battle 
here  (recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  A.D.  285);  I  made  a 

shot  at  him,  and  1  drove  my  spear  through  him This  is  the 

handle  that  was  in  that  spear.  The  round  stone  from  which  I  made  that  shot 
will  be  found,  and  east  of  it  will  be  found  the  iron  head  of  the  spear  buried  in 
the  earth  ;  and  the  Cam  of  Fothad  will  be  found  a  short  distance  to  the  east 
of  it.  There  is  a  chest  of  stone  about  him  in  the  earth.  There  are  his  two 
rings  of  silver,  and  his  two  bracelets,  and  his  torque  of  sUver,  on  his  chest ; 
and  there  is  a  pillar  stone  at  his  Cam  ;  and  an  Ogam  (inscribed)  on  the  end 
of  the  pillar  stone  which  is  in  the  earth.  And  what  is  in  it  is,  Eochaid 
AiRGTHEACH  (buried)  Here.  It  was  Cailte  that  was  here  along  with  Finn. 
All  these  things  were  searched  for  by  the  youth  who  had  arrived,  and  they 
were  found." — p.  108.  If  Ogham  was  a  Christian  invention  how  comes  it 
here  at  this  pagan  grave  ? 


of  Clonlonan,  county  Westmeath.  Finn  had  one  of  liis  for- 
tresses here,  whicli  was  destroyed,  and  Oisin  and  Cailte  are 
represented  as  encountering  the  people  who  committed  tlie 
destruction.  As  this  work  was  composed  about  the  middle 
of  tlie  sixth  century  we  are  enabled,  by  its  means,  to  trace 
Oisin  so  far  back  as  to  approach  within  two  or  three  centuries 
of  the  very  era  in  which  he  flourished.  This  work  is  also 
intended  for  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Ossianic  Society. 

There  is  another  class  of  Ossianic  poems  which  is  very 
numerous,  and  copies  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  many  Irish  scholars  throughout  Ireland.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity 
ColLgo,  Dublin ;  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Oxford, 
British  Museum,  and  in  different  places  on  the  Continent. 
The  language  of  these  poems,  for  the  most  part,  is  com- 
paratively modern,  and  if  ever  they  were  composed  by  Oisin 
they  must  have  been  greatly  changed  and  manufactured, 
with  additions  and  interpolations,  so  as  to  make  the  poet 
and  St.  Patrick  cotemporaries.  These  are  now  in  course  of 
being  published  by  the  Ossianic  Society.  Of  these  modern 
poems  I  have  myself  translated  thirty-three,  amounting  to 
nearly  8,000  verses  or  lines. 

It  does  not  follow  that  although  we  have  not  the  original 
of  these  modern  poems  of  Oisin  that  they  never  existed  m 
any  other  form.  On  the  contrary  we  have  very  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  did,  for  the  language  of  the 
copies  of  them,  written  in  the  15th  century,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  genuine  antiquity.  The  language  is  correct, 
and  the  versification  is  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of 
Irish  prosody.  In  a  work  composed  in  the  seventh  century 
called  The  Primmer  of  the  Bards— i.e.,  a  Prosody — there 
are  compositions  quoted  in  the  examples  given  of  which  no 
trace  now  remains.  The  numerous  MSS.  that  contained 
those  poems  are  at  present  unknown. 
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Theopliilus  0'Flana}j;an  has  given  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Gaelic  Society,  Dublin,  two  correct  specimens  of  these 
poems,  with  poetical  translations.  They  are  entitled  "The 
Blackbird  of  Derrycarn,"  and  "  The  Lay  of  Talc,  son  of 
Treun."  Here  (he  says)  the  alliterations,  unions,  corres- 
pondences, auricular  harmonies,  and  other  particulars  re- 
quisite to  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  Irish  poetry,  are 
most  scrupulously  and  chastely  retained.  Vast  numbers 
of  these  poems  are  still  preserved  in  Ireland,  written  and 
by  rote.  They  are  even  still  the  great  source  of  long, 
night's  entertainment  in  the  Irish  speaking  parts  of  Ire- 
land, together  with  the  old  romances,  or  Fenian  stories,  all 
upon  the  exploits  of  the  Fenian  Heroes,  or  ancient  Irish 
militia." 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Irish  shanachies  sang 
portions  of  these  poems  to  Irish  tunes,  which  are  now  lost ; 
and  it  appears  that  this  was  also  the  practice  amongst  the 
sgeulais  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Young,  in  a  note  on  one  of  those  poems  he  col- 
lected there,  entitled  Laoi-a7i  De?rp,  or  the  Lay  of  Dergo, 
that  "the  music  to  which  it  was  anciently  sung  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  lately 
published  in  Mac  Donald's  collection  of  liighland  airs." 

In  the  year  1789  appeared  Miss  Brooke's  Reliques  of 
Irish  Poetry,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  by 
Christie,  of  Dublin,  in  1617.  In  this  work  Miss  Brooke 
has  given  seven  of  our  Ossianic  poems,  in  the  original 
Irish,  with  translations  in  English  verse.  The  titles  of 
these  are  as  follow  : — The  Lay  of  Conlaoch,  the  Lamenta- 
tion of  Cuchullin  ;  the  Lay  of  Magnus  the  Great ;  the  Chase 
of  Slieve  Gullion  ;  the  Lay  of  Moira  Borb  (or,  the  Fierce) ; 
the  War  Ode  of  Osgar,  son  of  Oisin,  and  the  War  Ode  of 
Goll,  the  son  of  Moma.  I  am  informed  by  the  President 
of  the  Society  that,  in  his  collection  of  Scotch  Gaelic  poems, 
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there  are  two  that  were  taken  down  from  recitation  by  the 
Highland  Bards  in  the  last  century,  which  agree  nearly 
stanza  for  stanza  with  the  corresponding  poems  published 
by  Miss  Brooke,  and  with  those  circulating  in  manuscript 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

O'Reilly  has  pointed  out,  in  his  Essay,  the  Irish  poems 
from  which  Macpherson  stole  his  materials  for  Ossian.     He 
shows  that  the  poem  of  Carthon  is  founded  on  the  Lay  of 
Conlaoch ;   his  Fingal  is  partly  taken  from  the  Lay  of 
Magnus  the  Great ;  his  episode  of  Barbar  and  Fainasollis, 
in  the  third  book  of  his  Fingal,  is  taken  from  Moira  Borb ; 
the  fourth  Book  of  Fingal  is  founded  on  the  War  Ode  of 
Goll.     The  combat  between  Osgar  and  lollan  seems  to  be 
a  bad  imitation  of  Moira  Borb.     The  death  of  the  children 
of  Usnagh  is  the  poem  on  which  he  framed  his  Darthula. 
The  original  of  the  Battle  of  Lara  is  not  given  by  the 
Gaelic  Society  in  their  printed  Gaelic  originals,  but  a  poem 
in  Gillie's  collection  of  Gaelic  poems,  printed  at  Perth  in 
1786,  called  Earragon,  is  the  poem  on  which  the  battle  of 
Lara  is  founded.      In  Dr.  Young's  collection  this  poem  is 
given,  from  which,  he  says,  it  is  evident  that  the  High- 
landers believed  Finn,  Oisin,  Goll,  Osgar,  &c.,  were  Irish- 
men.    There  are  good  copies  of  this  poem  to  be  had  in 
Ireland.      Dr.  Young  says  of  the  poem  entitled  Gisin's 
Dialogue  that  the  Highland  sgeulais  have  been  very  busy 
in  corrupting  it,  partly  of  necessity,  from  their  want  of  a 
written  standard,  and  from  their  vain  desire  of  attributing 
Finn  and  his  heroes  to  Scotland  since  Macpherson's  pub- 
lication ;   they  seem  to  have   intentionally  corrupted  in 
some  passages,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Earse 
copies   with   each  other.      We   must  look,   he   says,    to 
the  Irish  copies  for  the  remedy  of  the  corruptions  in  the 
Highland  poems  of  Oisin.     In  Mr.  Hill's  copy  of  this 

several  passages  have  been  corrupted  in  order  to  make' 
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Finn  a  Scotchman,  and  iu  one  place  Eirin,  Ireland,  is  conir 
muted  to  Alb'in,  Scotland. 

"  The  death  of  Osgar,  in  the  first  Book  of  Temora,  is 
grounded  on  the  battle  of  Gaura  ;  and  many  passages  of  it 
are,  indeed,  literally  translated.  But  great  liberties,  aa 
usual,  have  been  taken  with  the  original,  and  he  refers  to 
p.  313  of  the  Perth  edition.  Macpherson  (Dr.  Young 
says)  makes  Carbre  call  Osgar  son  of  the  moody  Morvcn, 
without  any  authority  from  the  Highland  original,  in  order 
to  support  his  indefensible  fiction  that  Oisin  was  a  Scotch- 
man. Of  the  poem  entitled  the  Lay  of  Con,  the  son  of 
Dergo,  he  says  : — This  entire  story  has  been  so  altered  by 
Mr.  Smith  that  nothing  remains  in  common  with  the  orig- 
inal but  the  names.  Wherever  Fiana  Eirionn,  or  the 
Fenians  of  Ireland,  or  any  such  terms  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
occur  in  this  or  the  other  poems  they  are  omitted  in  the 
Perth  edition  and  other  words  substituted  in  their  place." 

"  Ireland  (says  Dr.  Drummond)  possessed  an  undisputed 
claim  to  the  poems  of  Oisin  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  The 
historians  handed  down  in  written  records,  never  to  be 
effaced,  the  genealogy  of  Finn,  the  son  of  Cumhall,  and 
chronicled  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  battles  he  fought, 
the  monarch  he  served,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  died. 
Macpherson  metamorphosed  the  Irish  general  into  a  Cale- 
donian King,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
which  was  never  noticed  by  any  historian." 

I  may  here  state  that  Dr.  Drummond  has  rendered 
several  of  the  poems  of  Oisin  into  English  verse,  which  have 
been  published. 

From  aU  those  concurring  testimonies  which  I  have 
quoted,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Clanna  Milidh,  usually 
called  Milesians,  were  originally  known  as  the  Scoti,  and 
that  their  country  was  called  Scotia,  or  the  land  of  the 
Scots,  many  centuries  before  that  name  was  given  to  modern 
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Scotland.  It  has  also  been  sliown  on  unquestionable 
authorities,  that  the  Gael  of  Caledonia  were  colonies  from 
Ireland,  and  spoke  and  wrote  in  the  language  of  their 
mother  country.  From  the  continued  intercourse  carried 
on  between  the  two  nations  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  manners  and  customs, 
the  same  traditions,  legends,  historical  compositions,  poems, 
songs  and  music,  were  common  to  both. 

I  have  shown  that  many  of  the  poems  of  Oisin,  the  Irish 
biard,  and  other  Fenian  poets,  are  still  preserved  in  our 
Irish  MSS.,  and  I  have  named  the  libraries  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found.  Some  of  these  MSS.  are  as  old  as  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  these  are  merely  copies  from 
more  ancient  records,  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  lost  or 
mouldering  in  some  of  the  Libraries  on  the  Continent. 
These  poems  made  their  way  into  Scotland  at  an  early 
period,  and  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  their  great 
antiquity  than  their  preservation  in  that  country  for  so 
many  centuries  by  oral  tradition,  although  with  dialectic 
changes. 

Any  statements,  therefore,  at  variance  with  these  long 
established  historical  truths,  be  they  ever  so  plausible,  when 
unsupported  by  authorities  of  equal  antiquity  and  respect- 
ability, must  be  looked  upon,  by  all  men  of  candour  and 
discernment,  as  fictions  invented  for  selfish  or  lucrative  pur- 
poses. Macpherson  never  did  or  could  produce  any  autho- 
rities to  give  stability  to  his  compositions ;  his  chief  argu- 
ments were  to  vilify  our  historians,  and  abuse  the  language 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  nations  in  Europe  in  the  eighth 
century.  His  supporters,  with  all  their  ingenious  argu- 
ments, have  failed  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  his  poems, 
because  nothing  but  the  production  of  the  originals,  nothing 
but  proofs,  positive  proofs,  \yill  convince  the  learned  of  the. 
present  day. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  POEMS. 


The  general  reader,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Ireland,  save  by  reputation,  and  the  limited 
number  of  pieces  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  print,  in 
the  volumes  of  Miss  Brooke  and  Hardiman,  will  naturally 
expect  that  in  a  work  like  the  present,  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  a  phase  of  Bardism  in  this  country,  some  speci- 
mens of  their  compositions  should  accompany  the  notices  of 
an  institution,  which  once  occupied  so  remarkable  a  place 
in  our  social  polity. 

The  following  poems  are  therefore  offered  to  the  reader, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  an  instalment,  to  be  followed  hereafter 
by  other  contributions  from  the  rich  to  everflowing  poetic 
stores  which  we  possess,  and  which  we  trust  yet  to  see 
submitted  to  the  literary  public  in  all  their  varied  extent 
and  fullness.  They  were  translated  by  the  Editor  many 
years  ago,  when  he  had  the  honor  of  being  employed  by 
their  Majesties  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  to  transcribe 
and  make  translations  into  English  of  ancient  Irish  MSS. 
for  the  Royal  Library.  The  poems  ascribed  to  Amergin, 
Lugad,  Royne,  Dalian  and  others,  are  said  to  be  written  in 
the  Bearla  Feme,  which  probably  was  the  old  Celtic  tongue 
of  Gaul  and  Spain  as  it  was  of  Ireland  in  early  times. 

Some  of  these  poems  have  been  glossed  by  writers  or 
commentators  of  the  middle  ages,  without  which  it  would' 
be  almost  impossible  now  for  any  Irish  scholar  to  interprcf 
them  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  translation 
accompanying  them  is  more  in  accordance  with  this  gloss 
than  with  the  original  Text.  The  poems  of  Amergin  and 
Lugad  do  not  possess  much  interest  beyond  that  of  repre-^ 
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senting  the  oldest  compositions  in  the  Irish  language.  The 
originals  are  contained  in  O'Olery's  Book  of  Invasions,  and 
in  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote.  For  an  account 
of  their  various  authors  we  are  in  the  present  instance 
indebted  to  O'Reilly's  Irish  Writers.  This  writer  gives  tlie 
following  description  of  Amergin  and  his  compositions 
under  A.M.  2935. 

"Amergin,  son  of  Golamh,  BurnSimcd  Mile  Spainneach, 
(the  Spanish  hero,)  was  brother  to  Heber,  Heremon,  and 
Ir,  from  whom  the  Milesian  families  of  Ireland  are  des- 
cended. He  accompanied  his  brothers,  and  the  other 
Gathelian  chiefs,  in  their  emigration  from  Spain  to  Ireland, 
and  was  the  poet  of  the  colony.  In  the  Leahhar  Gabhaltus, 
or  Book  of  Conquests,  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
from  much  more  ancient  books,  and  in  the  book  of  the  same 
name,  composed  by  the  O'Clerys,  who  were  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  preserved 
three  poems,  said  to  be  written  by  Amergin  ;  the  first  of 
these,  consisting  of  only  two  ranns,  or  eight  verses,  begins 
*  "Pllt  cojtAccA  t,\x]X)\6e^'  and  contains  the  decision  of 
Amergin  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Tuath-de-Danan,  that 
the  Milesians  should  retire  from  the  shores  of  Ireland  ;  the 
second  consists  of  twenty  verses,  beginning  '  211] u  tac 
t)-6|tet)fc».'  This  is  a  particular  kind  of  Irish  versification, 
called  CoNACLON,  in  which  the  last  word  of  every  verse  is 
the  same  as  the  first  word  in  every  succeeding  verse.  The 
third  poem  consists  of  six  ranns,  or  twenty-four  verses, 
beginning  *  2ln7  5oec  \  ii)u]tt,'  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  Amergin,  upon  his  landing  at  Inver  Colpa,  near 
Drogheda." 

"Amongst  the  Seabright  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  class  H.  54,  folio  53,  is 
preserved  a  small  tract  on  the  qualifications  of  a  Bard, 
beginning  '  2loco!ne  coni  30]jtiAcb  50|t  |toi)ift  bjA  bArn  a 
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buii]b  bert)fiib.'  In  the  third  line  the  author  informs  his 
readers,  that  he  is  '  Amergin  Glungel,  of  hoary  head  and 
gl-ay  beard.'  'Op  nje  2iivA\\^er)  Slui^S^U  5*1T*  5^^r> 
5Tiel]AC.' 

"These  compositions  are  written  in  the  Bearla  Feini, 
and  are  accompanied  with  an  interlined  gloss,  which  itaelf 
fequifes  much  study  to  understand  it  perfectly,  as  its  lan- 
guage too  has  become  obsolete,  and  must  in  many  places  be 
read  from  bottom  to  top. 

"  That  these  poems  were  really  the  productions  of  Amer- 
gin, may  be  very  reasonably  doubted.  Tara,  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  our  ancient  monarchs,  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  second  poem  ;  and  therefore  unless  we  suppose  this 
author  to  have  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  as  well  as 
the  inspirations  of  poetry,  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  him ;  as  our  ancient  historians  agree  that  the  palace  of 
Tara  was  not  erected,  nor  the  name  imposed  on  the  hill  on 
which  it  was  built,  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Milesian  dynasty.  [This  may  be  wrong.]  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  their  language  and  pe- 
culiar versification,  independent  of  any  other  merits  they 
may  possess,  claim  for  them  the  attention  of  the  antiquary, 
and  entitle  them  to  preservation." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
first  poem  of  Amergin  in  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Bally- 
mote  : — "  After  that  the  sons  of  Milidh  and  of  Breogan 
marched  onwards  till  they  arrived  at  Drumcain,  which  at 
this  day  is  called  Tara,  where  the  three  Kings  of  Erin  were, 
(at  their  palace  no  doubt)  namely  Mac  Cuill,  Mac  Cecht 
and  Mac  Grene,  who  demanded  of  the  sons  of  Milidh  to 
leave  the  island  for  three  days,  in  order  that  they  might 
decide  whether  they  themselves  would  evacuate  the  king- 
dom, submit  to  the  Milesian  yoke,  or  muster  an  army  to 
give  them  battle.       It  was  their   opinion  that  they  (the 
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Milesians)  could  not  effect  a  landing  a  second  time,  for  they 
hoped  that  their  Druids  would  be  able  to  oppose  them  with 
such  druidical  enchantment  as  to  prevent  them  from  land- 
ing again.  *  We,'  said  Mac  Cuill,  the  son  of  Cearmad, 
'will  abide  by  the  decision  of  Amergin  your  own  Brehon, 
and  should  he  pronounce  a  false  (or  unjust)  judgment,  it  is 
certain  that  he  will  be  killed  by  us.'  '  Pronounce  the  judg- 
ment, Amergin,'  said  Eber  Donn.  *  I  will,'  said  Amergin. 
*  Let  them  have  the  island.'  'What  direction  shall  we  take?' 
asked  Eber.  *  We  are  to  set  out  over  nine  waves  to  sea,' 
replied  Amergin ;  and  that  was  the  first  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Milesians  in  Erin." 

AMERGIlSrS  FIRST  POEM. 
f]]\  cojiACCA  (r<v]t|iOkCCA)  cuTOI^®  (cu]r)fe])  rA|i  i)Aoib  coi)b* 
(torj&Aib)  Tt}A]tA  Tt)ur)5lA|*A  TDb|to5bA&  njAijAb  (n^utjA)  ^ib 
(ce^b)  curt)AcbcAC  (cunjACCAib)  cIaij&ca|i  c||tb  Ai|il]C]|t 
(oifili5cbllt)  CAcb  copceAitcAitij  (coT)ceA]tcbei]t)  cuir)]bj 
(tuio^O  cijte  co|tAcbA  (Tt)ot)  qti  co]|icbeAcb)  hja  |io  cbA|io|& 
(mo  cbAtjA^b)  bArrjAjc  ceA|ic  (cAcb)  n^A^A  (ttjutja)  cbA|tA]b 
(cbArjAib)  1)]  bArt^A^b  t)|  nje  Afbe^^  (AbbeAitA)  Tj:^]h. 

TRANSLATION. 

"  The  men  whom  we  found  dwelling  in  the  land  to  them  is 

possession  due  by  right.  [waves ; 

It  is  therefore  your  duty  to  set  out  to  sea  over  nine  green 
And  if  you  shall  be  able  to  effect  a  landing  again  in  spite  of 

them, 
You  are  to  engage  them  in  battle,  and  I  adjudge  to  you 

the  land  in  which  you  found  them  living. 
I  adjudge  to  you  the  land  wherein  you  found  them  dwelling, 

by  the  right  of  battle. 
But  although  you  may  desire  the  land  which  these  people 

possess,  yet  yours  is  the  duty  to  shew  them  justice. 
I  forbid  you  from  injustice  to  those  you  have  found  in  the 

land,  however  you  may  desire  to  obtain  it." 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND  POEM  OF 

AMERGIN. 
"  If  my  advice  would  be  taken,"  said  Donn  the  son  of 

Milidh,  "  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  battle ;  for  if  it 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Druids  of  the  Tuath-De-Danan  we 
never  shall  be  able  to  regain  Erin." 

"  The  Milesians  then  departed  from  Tara  southward,  and 
arrived  at  Invear-Fele  (the  mouth  of  the  river  Feal,  orCashin, 
on  the  Shannon  in  the  county  of  Kerry),  and  Invear-Scene 
(the  bay  of  Kenmare),  where  their  ships  were  at  anchor, 
and  they  set  out  over  nine  waves  to  sea.  The  Druids  and 
Fileadhs  of  Erin  chaunted  incantations,  by  which  they  raised 
such  a  storm  as  caused  everything  that  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  be  raised  to  its  surface ;  and  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm  the  fleet  was  driven  from  the  coast  far  westward  to  sea, 
and  was  separated.  '  This  is  a  Druidic  wind,*  said  Donn  the 
sou  of  Milidh.  '  It  is,'  responded  Amergin, '  if  it  does  not 
blow  above  the  mast  head.'  Whereupon  Aranan,  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Milidh,  went  up  the  mast  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  but  was  thrown  therefrom,  and  while  in  the  act  of  fall- 
ing he  said  that  the  wind  did  not  prevail  beyond  the  mast 
head.  He  (Aranan)  was  the  pilot  of  Donn's  ship,  and  was 
the  pupil  of  Amergin.  '  It  was  deceitful  in  our  sooth- 
sayers (said  Donn)  not  to  have  prevented  this  magic  wind.' 
'  There  was  no  deception,'  replied  Amergin,  and  standing 
up  he  said  as  follows  :  " — 

AMERGIN'S  SECOND  POEM. 

6|tn)Ac  (eAftijAcb)  ti7U]]t  tt^ocbAcb) 
2t)ocbAcb  fll^b  i-^ieAcbAC, 
SfieACAC  co|U  cjocbAcb, 

C|OrAcl)   Ab  t^AfCAcb   (AlboAfCAcb) 
6/Aj-CAcI)  loc   ll01)Il)All   (lll)bir)A|l), 
L|d!->i:;a;i  rnii  rn^piiA   :r|n  rbihjtA). 
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t^lb|tA  cuAcb  AetjAcb, 
,  2letjAC  |t]5  ceAttjjiA, 
'CeArt)A1|t  COft  cuAcbACb, 
T^UACA  njAC  tt)ileA6, 
2t)ile  loi)3  libeAjttj, 
LibeAjtt)  A|ib  6ite  (6|iii;i>), 
&|te  A|i&  biclAff, 
6be|t  boijb  bi5bAf, 
<t)]cbeAbAl  |to  5Aec, 
PosAecb  bAO  b|ie]f], 
Bjteiffi  b<\t)  buA|cl|, 
Ki5  AbbAl  6/|ten)oi), 

l)l]t  6be|t  Ail]*eAf  (A^leAf), 

2lilift)  jAcb  tjejieijb.     21.  j.  t.  ).^. 

TRANSLATION. 

"  I  implore  that  we  may  regain  the  land  of  Erin, 

We  who  have  come  over  the  lofty  waves. 

This  land  whose  mountains  are  great  and  extensive, 

Whose  streams  are  clear  and  numerous, 

Whose  woods  abound  with  various  fruits, 

Its  rivers  and  waterfalls  are  large  and  beautiful, 

Its  lakes  are  broad  and  widely  spread, 

It  abounds  in  fountains  on  elevated  grounds. 

May  we  gain  power  and  dominion  over  its  tribes, 

May  we  have  Kings  of  our  own  ruling  at  Tara,       [kings, 

May  Tara  be  the  regal  residence  of  our  many  succeeding 

May  the  Milesians  be  the  conquerors  of  its  people, 

May  their  ships  anchor  in  its  harbours, 

May  they  trade  along  the  coast  of  Erin, 

May  Heremon  be  its  first  ruling  monarch, 

May  the  descendants  of  Ir  and  Heber  be  mighty  kings, 

I  implore  tliat  we  may  rf^n-aiu  jhp  land  of  Krin." 

I.   1.  ;.i.  1'.  i..  0.  n.  E. 


THE  THIRD  POEM  OF  AMERGIN. 


"It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Araergin  of  the  fair  knee 
first  placing  his  right  foot  on  Erin's  soil  that  he  composed 
the  following."  The  copies  of  this  poem  contained  in  the 
Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote  and  of  the  O'Clerys  are 
accompanied  by  a  gloss,  the  translation  of  which  is  given 
at  foot.  That  of  the  former  is  distinguished  by  the  letter 
B ;  the  latter  by  the  letters  O'C. 

AMERGIN'S  THIRD  POEM. 

2lrn  SAecb  i(a)  mujti, 

2lrt)  zor)i)  cficAcbAitj, 

2in}  ^uA^nj  Tt^AjtA, 

2ltt)  bAtt)  |*ec]jt, 

(2lrt7  bAtT}  .u]].  ijbjteAtt)) 

2ltt)  i-es  Kon  ^tII» 

9ltr)  be\\  r)'S]^&]VQ, 

2lrt)  CAft?  lubA, 

9ln)  co|ic  A]t3A]l, 

2lit)  eo  ]  lio^lb, 

9ln)  locb  1  njAisb, 

2lrt)  bft]3b  bAi)A, 

2ln)  3A]  Ia  pobb  |:eA|tAf  pcAcbco, 

?trTj  bAe  belbu^  bo  cbitJb  coctju, 

Cojcbe  tjoc  sleAi?  clocbA|t  j-lebe, 

C|A  bu]lu|bb  pu^o^Ab  5|teii)]u, 

CjA  |*eAcbc  f lecbc  f fc  3AT)  cccIai 

Cjf  tjoi)  *>o  5A|t  eAffA  uircc], 

C^A  be|t  A  buA|i  o  c]5  ceACftA, 

C^A  buA^i  ceACfiAcb  r]bbe  cbAbAtt), 

CjA  be  belbuf  pAobftA  a  tjbjotjb, 

2l|lef  cAioce  b^cbAtj  coclAcbc, 
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*t)A|lef  peAbA  tJObb^il  cobUcb  (r:obU|b  conjblicc), 

CAcbAtij  A^lle  A|l]nbe  fieAf, 

CoinjeAf  CA]tjce  ah)  cAiijce  3Aecb.     2ln). 

TRANSLATION. 

"T  am  a  wind  at  sea,' 

I  am  a  wave  of  the  sea,'* 

I  am  the  roaring  of  the  sea,' 

I  am  seven  battalions,* 

I  am  an  ox  in  strength, 

I  am  a  bird  of  prey  on  a  cliff,' 

I  am  a  ray  of  the  sun,^ 

I  am  an  intelligent  navigator, 

I  am  a  boar  of  fierceness,^ 

I  am  a  salmon  in  a  river  (or  pool),' 

I  am  a  lake  on  a  plain,^ 

I  am  an  effective  artist,*" 

I  am  a  giant  with  a  sharp  sword  hewing  down  an  army," 

I  am  gods  in  the  power  of  transformation." 

'  i.e.  in  profoundness.  B. — i.e.  I  am  a  sea  ^vind  in  strength  ;  or  I  am  equal 
to  a  wind  at  sea  in  power,  activity,  and  ingenuity.  O'C. 

*  i.e.  in  might.  B. — I  am  a  stormy  wave  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  O'C. 

*  i.e.  in  terror.  B. — I  advance  equal  to  the  bellowing,  roaring,  or  crashing 
sound  of  the  sea.  O'C. 

*  i.e.  in  strength  or  power.  B. 

*  i.e.  in  cunning.  B. 

«  i.e.  in  pureness.  B. — I  am  as  pure  as  a  ray  of  the  sun  in  brightness  and 
clearness.  O'C. 

'  i.e.  I  am  as  a  wild  boar  in  prowess,  or  I  am  a  chief  in  valour.  O'C. 

'  i.e.  in  swiftness.  B. — I  am  a  salmon  in  swiftness,  in  well  known  pools.  O'C. 

9  i.e.  in  extent.  B. — i.e.  I  am  a  lake  on  a  plain  in  extent,  or  great  is  my 
magic.  O'C. 

">  i.e.  in  power.  B. — i.e.  I  am  powerful  and  true  in  art  and  mechanism ;  or 
I  am  intrepid  and  powerful  on  hills.  O'C. 

"  i.e.  in  taking  vengeance.  B. 

"  i.e.  I  am  a  god,  a  druid,  and  a  man  that  creates  tire  from  magical  smoks 
for  the  destruction  of  all,  and  who  creates  magic  on  the  tops  of  hills.  O'C 
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In  what  direction  shall  we  proceed  ?  [council  ? 

Whether  in  the  valley  or  mountain  top  shall  we  hold  our 
Where  shall  we  fix  our  dwelling  ?  [setting  sun  ? 

To  what  land  is  greater  praise  due  than  to  the  island  of  the 
Where  shall  we  have  our  walks  to  and  fro',  in  fertile  land 

with  peace  and  safety  ? 
Who  can  direct  you  to  where  the  watOT  runs  clearest,  in 

the  rippling  rill  or  at  the  water  fall  ? 
Or  who  can  tell  you  of  the  age  of  the  moon,  but  I  ? 
Who  can  bring  the  fish  from  its  recesses  in  the  sea,  as  I 

can  do  ? 
Who  can  cause  the  fish  to  approach  to  the  shore,  as  I  can  ? 
Who  can  change  the  hills,  mountains  or  promontories  as  I 

can? 
I  am  a  Filea  (Bard)  ^ho  invokes  to  prophecy   at   the 

entreaty  of  seafaring  men. 
Javelins  shall  be  wielded  to  revenge  the  loss- of  our  ships, 
I  sing  forth  praises  and  prophecy  victory. 
In  ending  my  poem  I  desire  other  preferments  which  I 

shall  obtain." 

I.    A.  M. 
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THE  -FOURTH  POEM  OF   AMERGIN. 


"  Araergin  also  composed  the  following  supplication  aa 
prophesying  the  increase  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and  bays  of 
Erin,  for  the  use  of  the  Milesians." 

JAfCAcI)  tt)u])t  njocbAcb, 
"C^ji  CO  n}^]bn)  ijei^c, 

JAfcc  ^o  cbu^Tjij,  ' 

FecbAjb  et)  pAi|t]tcci, 
C|iuAibb  CAff A]|t  trioijij, 
CebAib  ]Acb  leAcbAi), 
9^]\  po|tc  AclA^b, 
•  "Co  rt}^]bn)  ijejf c. 

).  21.  S.  C.  21.  C.  t). 

TRANSLATION. 

"  May  the  fishes  of  the  sea  crowd  in  shoals  to  the  land  for 
our  use,  [of  fish. 

May  the  waves  of  the  sea  drive  forth  to  the  shore  abundance 
May  the  salmon  swim  abundantly  into  our  nets, 
May  all  kinds  of  fishes  come  plentifully  to  us  from  the  sea, 
May  its  flat  fishes  also  come  in  abundance, 
This  poem  I  compose  at  the  sea  shore  that  fishes  may  swim 
in  shoals  to  our  coast." 

M.A.Y. 
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LUGHAIDH,  SON  OF  ITH. 


*'  Cotemporary  with  Amergin,  was  Lughaidh,  eon  of 
Ith,  and  nephew  of  Golamh,  or  Milesius." 

"  In  the  books  of  Conquests  or  Invasions,  already  men- 
tioned, is  preserved  a  poem,  said  to  be  composed  extempore 
by  Lughaidh,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Fail,  the  daughter 
of  Milesius.  The  language  of  this  poem  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  old  as  those  attributed  to  Amergin,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  very  great  antiquity.  It  is  valuable,  as  it 
shows  in  a  strong  light  an  amiable  picture  of  female 
modesty,  and  proves  how  highly  that  virtue  was  estimated 
by  the  ancient  Irish." — O'Reilly's  Irish  Writers. 

"  The  wife  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Ith,  died  of  shame  on 
account  of  seeing  her  husband  naked  while  bathing  in  the 
bay,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  bay  of  Fail.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Fail  that  her  husband  comn 
posed  an  Elegy  for  her,  which  was  the  first  Elegy  ever 
composed  in  Erin.  It  is  as  follows." — From  the  Books  of 
Leacan  and  Ballymote. 

lUSJ)aiOI)  ?D21C  1CI)  ccc. 

Su]beATt7  fUIjb  UAf  At)  (po|tf A1))  c|tAcbc 
2l]r)bcbeAcb  ^ruAcbc; 

Cttjc  f:o|t  xt)0  6eb,  ^bb^l  ecc, 
6c  boft)  |tuAcbc ; 

2l]ft)ei8jtij  bu]b  AcbAc  bcAtj, 
B|to3Aif  blA8 ; 

y^}*\  A  !jA]Utt);  1f\l]X  ^\^^  IjeATTJ, 
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2t6bAl  63,  ecc  bonj  |tu<K6c, 

Hocc  A  ^ijx;  A|i  |to  f-|l ; 

s.u.).<t).  e.?i.2t). 

TRANSLATION. 

Here  we  sat,  on  the  beach, 

In  stormy  cold ; 
My  teeth  did  shiver,  great  was  the  catastrophe, 

A  death  occasioned  by  my  advancing ; 
I  relate  to  you  that  a  woman  died. 

Of  exceeding  beauty ; 
Fail  was  her  name ;  through  seeing  a  naked  man, 

In  the  bright  sunny  day  ; 
Awful  was  the  death,  a  death  occasioned  by  my  advancing. 

It  sorely  grieves  my  heart ;  [person  ; 

It  was  her  naked  husband  ;  she  thought  it  was  some  other 

She  died  in  consequence  thereof. 

H.B.R.E.  W.E.   S.A.T. 
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ROIGNE  ROSGADHACn. 


A.M.  3619.  "  Roigne  Rosgadliacli  (Roynd  the  Poetic) 
Bon  of  Ugoine  Mor,  flourished  in  the  time  that  his  brother 
Mal  was  monarch  of  Ireland.  In  the  Book  of  Invasions 
we  find  a  poem  ascribed  to  this  author,  giving  an  account 
of  the  peregrinations  of  the  Gathelians,  and  the  names  of 
their  chiefs,  from  their  departure  from  Egypt,  until  their 
arrival  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland ;  with  an 
account  of  the  partition  of  that  country  amongst  the  sons 
of  Milesius.  The  poem  contains  an  answer  to  some  en- 
quiries made  by  his  brother  Mal,  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  people." 

"  If  every  other  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  piece 
were  wanting,  the  language  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
evince  its  early  composition.  In  fact,  it  would  be  nearly 
unintelligible  to  Irish  readers  of  the  present  day,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  interlined  gloss  that  accompanies  the  text,  and 
even  the  gloss  is  so  obsolete,  that  none  but  those  who 
have  made  Irish  MSS.  a  particular  study,  are  able  to 
interpret  it." — O'Reilly's  Irish  Writers. 

The  admixture  of  Scriptural  with  early  Irish  History 
interwoven  throughout  the  piece  gives  it  indisputably  the 
impress  of  a  post-christian  composition. 

noi3He  R0S32it5i)?ici)  ccc. 

21  V!)&\C  ATT)  113 A]  1)6, 

)r)  S^bAil  AbAn?  ituA^bb, 
Ke  |teA|tbAro|t  xc\z\)]^, 
SAjcbfec  (|*cuicfeAb)  fluA3  feijAm, 
SiecbcAco|t  (]t]AccAbu|t)  e3]pc. 
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C0J)0|tC  0UA|lbA, 

BebA]]*  rr)U|ft  |tobu]it, 
KeitfAb  |te  ]tu]bleAf, 
La  pAjto  (fO|iAt)T))  ^eAcbcAtoAjt, 

Conjpejtc  A|i  ijA|cbite, 
2l]otT)  5AbfAc  5Ae]&il, 
Recbii*  Scoc  conj^]^nj, 

CaiI)  lt)3ATJ  pO|tAl1)tJ, 

Be|tCAbA|t  Ji)b|m]5be, 
9\)A]b]z  CO  Sc|cbiA, 

ClWfCAC  CjAt)  COCCAbb, 

CIat)tja  Njujl  ]Y  HoeT)bA]l, 
Bacoji  05  soUri), 
3or)A]f  n)AC  HenjAiij, 
6/Iah*  CO  besipc, 
2ln)  bAO]  ijecbcetjibuf, 

Ba  pO|lA1)T)  pA]l|b, 

)^ttl  3olArT}b  S^bAir, 

CleArt)ijAf  Tjeccerjebuf, 

Ba]  Scoca  fcocb  cerjel, 

CAOrtjclAif  A]r)nj  uAib]b, 

B|t05f AC  (]*AefeAb)  feAcb  ^IpftAjC, 

po  |:eA]i  poij  ciocbUccuji  (oji  3e|t)feAb) 

peojuf  ires  r^nr^i^b, 

"po  bot;  (cor)bA)  feA|tc  n^jt  Aionj, 

S]ecbcACO|l  BfpA]!), 

21  ccojTtjpeftr  ]licb  (co  beAjtcA  lUejcb) 
«Dow,  A]|ieAcb,  A^meitsjo, 
6>be]t,  ]]t,  Aerj  cbolpA, 

B]teAt1)0tJ,    AJtATJO^O^ 

Ocbc  tT)ACA  5olA|n7, 

^AbAif  rtj^Ab  (ti7A|cb)  n^iljbb, 
16 
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2t)A|c  ^ileAb  mAiDiccb  (njAic  bjle  ttjaiijis), 
21  c<\en)t)A  citjfeAC, 

"pO  bAllffUC  fCAppU  (fCApA) 

"Fm  A  T^el  (pi!t  CO  |:|l)  pillreAcc, 

pO  feA]lflUC  6fl]t)f)  At). 

C)a  fe  (cot)bA  fe)  |*elb  fAesblAt)!), 
SAfAe  pifi  pet)eAcbAif, 
'pfiirneb  ^65  FocbtDAjtc, 
2t)&fA  n)Ae]t)  A  tt)Aic. 

21. 2t).  e. ).  C. 


TRANSLATION. 

Oh  praise-worthy  son  of  Ugon}^, 

Dost  thou  know  how  Erin  was  invaded  hy  the  Gael, 

Whose  peregrinations  from  time  to  time  were  remarkable. 

They  dwelt  in  Scythia  for  a,  long  period, 

From  whence  they  departed  to  the  land  of  Shinar, 

From  thence  they  fled  to  the  land  of  Egypt, 

At  the  very  time  that  Pharoe  Cincheris  was  drowned, 

Along  with  his  hosts  in  a  most  wonderful  manner, 

They  all  perished  in  the  waters  of  tlie  Red  Sea. 

The  Gael  were  prosperous  during  their  sojourn  with  Pharoe, 

Niul  obtained  Scota,  Pharoe's  daughter,  in  marriage  ; 

She  begat  our  great  ancestor  Gael, 

From  whom  the  Gael  derive  that  name. 

Thej-  acquired  this  cognomen  of  Scots  (or  Scoti), 

From  Scota,  Pharoe's  lovely  daughter. 

They  journeyed  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  returned  back  to  Scythia. 

A  war  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time, 

Between  the  descendants  of  Niul  and  Nenual;' 

'  Sons  of  Fenius  Farsay. 


That  war  lasted  to  the  time  of  Gollamli, 
By  whom  Refloir,  son  of  Neman,  was  slain  (King  of  Scythia). 
Then  Gollamh  fled  lo  Egypt, 
Where  Pharoe  Nectenibus  then  reigned. 
Gollav  obtained  in  marriage 
The  daughter  of  Pharoe  Nectenibus, 
Who  was  descended  of  Scota,  daughter  of  Pharoe  Cincheria, 
From  whom  the  Gael  took  the  name  of  Scoti. 
They  journeyed  through  Africa  ; 
Eminent  was  the  man  from  whom  they  descended. 
He  was  the  learned  Fenius  Farsaidh, 
From  him  they  derived  the  name  of  Fenians. 
They  arrived  in  the  land  of  Espain  (Spain)  [dren) ; 

Where  Ilith  begat  children  (or  where  they  had  many  chil- 
Those  were  Donn,  Aireach,  Amergin, 
Eber,  Ir  and  Colpa, 
Eremon  and  Erannon, 
Who  were  the  eight  sons  of  Gollamh. 
He  got  the  noble  name  of  Milidh. 
From  him  his  descendants  were  named  Mic  Milidh 
Oh  learned  men,  I  relate  to  you  that  they  begat  families, 
After  their  sailing  hither  in  their  ships, 
They  divided  the  land  of  Erin, 
And  distributed  it  among  their  twelve  chiefs. 
The  truth  of  this  is  established  by  our  historical  accounts, 
Which  you  are  to  certify  to  all  enquiring  persons. 
Noble  son  of  Ugony  receive  this  information  as  a  subject 
of  great  importance. 

O.  H. 
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A  POEM  BY  FINTAN. 


The  following  marvellous  specimen  of  historic  poetry  is 
ascribed  to  a  Bard  named  Fintan,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  to  have  related  to  the  saint 
many  wonderful  stories  on  the  early  portion  of  the  history 
of  Ireland.  The  Bard  represents  himself  as  having  been 
living  before  Noah's  Flood  and  continuing  to  exist  till  St. 
Patrick's  time.  The  fable  of  Fintan  has  been  regarded,  and 
not  improbably,  as  a  pagan  myth  in  keeping  with  the 
doctrine  of  Transmigration,  as  held  by  the  Druids  in 
Ireland  in  common  with  the  Brahmins  in  India,  and  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  con- 
sidered figuratively,  as  shewing  that  he  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  poem  as  if  he  had  actually 
lived  at  the  different  periods  he  treats  of,  which,  however, 
we  must  confess  seems  to  offer  a  rather  wide  range  of 
poetical  licence. 

The  poem  in  some  degree  serves  as  a  memorial  version 
of  the  succession  of  the  various  colonies  that  landed  in  this 
country  in  remote  times;  but  perhaps  its  greatest  value 
(if  the  reader  will  admit  of  any)  is  the  endeavour  to  account 

FINTAlirS  POEM. 
6ifiTii  ce  (c^a)  ^iA]tpAit5eA|t  h]n}, 
)zA  l]rt)  CO  5Tt]i)&, 
CAcb  5AbA]l  ytuf  5Ab, 
O  cbuf  beAcbA  b]t)b. 

<Do  lu]b  At)0]|t  CeAfAlfl, 

JT)5eAT}  beACA  ]r)  beAo, 
CotjA  CAeicife  ]T)3eAT), 
Coda  c|t]A|t  ]reAfx. 
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for  the  origin  ot  the  names  of  the  phices  mentioned  in  it  at 
a  period  so  far  back  as  the  fifth  century. 

At  folio  12  of  the  Book  of  Bally  mote  we  are  thus  in- 
structed : — "  We  shall  now  drop  for  a  time  the  history  of 
the  Gael,  in  order  to  treat  of  the  seven  colonies  that  came  to 
Erin  before  them.  It  so  happened  that  Ceasair,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Beatha,  son  of  Noah,  landed  in  Erin  forty  days 
before  the  Flood.  Partholan,  son  of  Seara,  took  possession 
of  it  three  hundred  years  after  the  Deluge.  Nemead,  son 
of  Agnomean,  of  the  Scythian  Greeks,  arrived  in  Erin 
thirty  years  after  Partholan's  time.  In  succession  to  him 
the  Firbolg  came  hither;  then  the  Fir-Domnann,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Gaileoin.  After  those  the  Tuatha-l)e 
Danann  arrived,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  sons  of  Milidli, 
as  the  learned  historian  has  related,  namely  Fintan." 

"  Let  the  reader  observe  (says  Keating)  that  I  do  not 
set  down  this  invasion  by  Cesar  as  true  history,  nor  any  of 
the  other  invasions  already  spoken  of,  but  merely  because 
I  have  found  them  mentioned  in  ancient  manuscripts  ; 
neither  can  I  conceive  how  our  antiquaries  obtained  those 
accounts  of  those  who  arrived  in  Ireland  before  the  flood  ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Fintan  who  existed 
before  the  flood,  was  the  same  person  that  lived  after  it." 

TRANSLATION. 

Should  any  one  enquire  of  me  about  Erin, 
I  can  inform  him  most  accurately 
Concerning  every  Invasion  that  took  place. 
From  the  beginning  of  all  pleasing  life. 

Ceasair  came  here  from  the  East, 
The  woman  who  was  daughter  of  Beatha, 
Accompanied  by  fifty  young  maidens, 
And  also  by  three  men. 
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tAitftAib  h]\\a  h]tn, 
)r)A  fleb  ceAi?  ]tui), 
l,AbyiA  it)A|tb  lAbftAnb, 
)f  ceAfA^n  ]pA  Cujl, 

BliAbA^t)  bAtt)  po  bjliub, 
21  cul  cu^T^bi  cbeAtjn. 
Ni|i  coblAb  1)1  coicelcAjt, 
6>r)  cboblAb  bA&  ^eAjiit. 

'pA  fucA]t)  njo  reb, 

COOUJ*  COftACbc  PApcbAloi), 

2l»)oi|i  A  cjft  3neA5. 
^irf  T  t?€>Tp|i)b  pof, 

Sin  ^}}]  AC  pAr, 

Co  cojiAcbc  TijAC  2l5r;onjAio> 
Me|tt}eAb  t)iAn)bA  a  5i)Af« 

Flfi  bole  (bols  B.)  ir  Kin  5All|*y» 

'CAtJCAbUfl  |:A  ClAT), 
'CATJCAbAjt  p]|t  borT7t)At)b, 
^AbfAb  blT^ftu]-  ciA]t. 

'  The  Annals  of  the  Fout  Masters  give  the  account  of  those  persons  thus  : — 
"  The  Age  of  the  world  to  this  year  of  the  Deluge,  2242.  Forty  years  befo 
the  Deluge  Ceasair  came  to  Ireland  with  fifty  girls  and  three  men  ;  Bith,  Ladhra 
aild  Filitain,  their  flames.  Ladhra  died  at  Ard- Ladhra,  and  from  him  it  is  named. 
He  -tVaS  the  first  that  died  in  Ireland.  Bith  died  at  Slieve  Beatha,  and  was 
interred  in  Slieve  Beatha,  and  from  him  the  mountain  is  named.  Ceasair  died 
at  Cuil-Ceasra,  in  Connaught,  and  was  interred  in  Carn-Ceasra.  From  Fintan 
is  iiamed  Feart-Fintan,  over  Lough  Dergderc." 

Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  notes  to  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  the  Annals, 
points  out  all  those  places  mentioned  in  it  with  great  accuracy,  on  the 
authorities  Of  Seteral  Irish  MSS.  He  thinks  that  Ard-Ladhran  or  Ladra's 
tlill  or  ticight  is  Ardamine,  in  the  east  of  the  county  Wexford,  where  there 
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The  Deluge  came  on  ; 

Bith  lived  at  his  mountain  assuredly, 

Ladra  resided  at  Ard-Ladhran, 

And  Ceasair  at  her  Cuil  (Cuil  Ceasra). 

I  remained  a  year  under  the  Flood 

At  Tul-Tuinne  of  strength  ; 

There  has  not  been  slept  nor  will  there  be  slept, 

A  sleep  better  than  that  which  I  had. 

I  was  still  alive  in  Erin, 

Pleasant  was  my  condition 

When  Partholan  had  arrived 

From  the  Grecian  country  in  the  East. 

I  was  likewise  in  Erin 
While  Eri  was  a  wilderness  (uninhabited), 
Until  the  son  of  Agnoman  arrived, 
Namely  Nemed'  of  pleasing  manners. 

The  Firbolg  and  Fir-Gaillian  (Gallians  of  Leinster) 

Arrived  a  long  period  afterwards  ; 

The  Firdomnan  then  came  hither, 

And  landed  in  loras  westward  (Erris  Co.  Mayo). 

is  a  curious  moat  near  the  sea  coast.  Slieve  Beatha,  now  Slieve  Beagh,  is  a 
mountain'on  the  confiAes  of  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan,  on  a 
part  of  which  in  the  parish  of  Clones  is  the  Cam  under  which  Beatha  was 
interred.  Carn-Ceasair,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  by  the 
O'Clerys,  is  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Boyle,  and  that  Cuil-Ceasair  is 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Feart-Fintan  or  Fintan's  Grave,  otherwise  called 
Tultuine,  as  in  the  poem,  was  situate  over  Lough  Perg  on  the  Shannon,  in  the 
territory  of  Arra,  county  Tipperary.  He  is  believed  by  tradition  to  have  been 
a  Saint. 

Partholan's  people  perished  by  a  plague — See  a  full  account  of  him  in 
Keating's  History  of  Ireland. 

Nemed  or  Nemetius  was  buried  on  Ard  Nemed,  the  great  island  of 
Barrymore  in  which  Queenstown  now  stands  ;  the  ancient  name  of  this  islisnd 
is  Oilen-Arda-Neimhedh,  as  written  in  our  MSS. 
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)A|t  no  CAt)CAbA|t  iuAcb  &«, 

Na  CAebAib  c]Acb  cjai), 

Cott)A  (3orT)bA  B.)  co|trt)A]lc  bArr)f  A  ftfu, 

CeA|\  boM)  |*Ae3Al  ciaij. 

J!A]t  f]i)  cA9CAbA]t  njejc  ^|leb, 

21  b^AfpAll)  AljeAf, 

Con^A  co|trt}Ailc  bAn)f  A  jt^u, 
CeA]t  bo  c|teAT)  a  CjieAf . 

<t)o  jtiAcbc  fAesAl  flft, 
t)Aro]*A  T)ocbo  cbel, 
Co  cA|i|iAi&  c]te|&eAii?, 
O  7*15  x)]n)]  Tjell. 

)y  rt)e  "Piijcat;  Pfyb, 
2t)AC  BocbfiA  ij|  cbel^ 
<Dei|*  T)A  biliijb  fuijb, 
2ln)  fftu^cb  uAfAl  ei|t. 

e.  j.  R. ).  u. 
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In  succession  the  Tuath-De-Danan  arrived 
Concealed  in  their  dark  clouds  ; 
I  did  eat  my  food  with  them 
Though  at  such  a  remote  period. 

Then  came  the  sons  of  Milidh 
From  Spain  which  is  southward  ; 
I  lived  and  ate  my  food  with  them, 
Though  fearful  were  their  battles. 

A  continuity  of  existence 

Still  remained  in  me,  which  I  do  not  deny, 

Until  Christianity  was  established 

By  the  King  of  Heaven  and  of  the  elements. 

I  am  Fintan  the  Fair, 
The  son  of  Bochra,  I  confess  ; 
Now  after  the  Deluge 
I  am  a  great  noble  poet. 

S.  H.  0.  U.  L.  D. 


aj.„  j^. 
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A  POEM  BY  ST.  COLUMB  KILLE. 


Three  copies  of  this  poem  are  contained  in  the  Books  of 
Leacan  and  Ballymote.  Leacan  is  the  more  accurate 
manuscript.  The  subject  is  the  division  of  Ireland  into 
five  provinces  among  the  five  kings  of  the  Firbolgs,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Firbolgs  (or  Belgic  colony)  by  the 
Tuath-De-Danan,  or  Dannonian  Tribes  ;  their  subsequent 
reinstatement^ by  the  Milesians,  and  the  death  of  Eohee, 
the  son  of  Ere,  the  last  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  after  the 
Dannonian  invasion  was  slain  by  the  three  sons  of  Neime, 
at  the  battle  of  Alagh-Tuire,  now  Moytuirry,  the  name  of 

COLOIBKILLE'S  POEM. 

'DetjA  n)o  y:})}\e]xr)ey  ^  rneic, 
"p^AitpAis  fcelA  bAti)  CO  leic, 
C}^f)  o  jiA  leAcljAb  CAcb  ijolc, 
t)o  5Ae&  cu|ftp  6ocbAi6  n)]c  6iftc. 

BocbAfb  rpAC  6>i|tc  bA  &]a  bftjj, 

*peA]t|t  T)A  CAcb   ftl5  ACC  C]l]0\-^  CA|b, 

jfe  x]V  ceAc  Tti5  bo  |tinb, 
<Do  5Aeb  A  r}]V]T  ^lijb  va^I. 

2DA|tb|*Ab  c|i]  rn]C  ijeit^ib  r)e]b, 
<Do  clo][)h  T)einjib  flo|t)b]c  015 

ClAt)bfAC  cleAcbA  b05|lA  CftjC, 

Cor)  cAftfifAb  pA  b05|tA  b|toi5 

'  The  Book  of  Leacan  contains  tte  following  brief  account  of  this 
monarch  : —  "  Eohee,  son  of  Ere,  feeling  himself  thirsty  in  the  battle  of  Moy 
Tiiire,  withdrew  fron  his  army  to  seek  for  water,  but  was  unable  to  meet  with 
any  until  he  came  to  the  strand  of  EothuUe  the  artificer.  The  three  sons  of 
Neime  having  espied  him,  they  followed  and  slew  him.  A  monumental  Carn 
was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  spot,  and  is  still  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
strand." 
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two  toWnlands  in  the  parish  of  Killmactranny,  in  the  barony 
ol"  Tirerrill,  county  of  Bligo. 

The  Book  of  Bally  mote  states  as  an  Introduction  to  this 
poem  that  "it  wasconcerning  that  conquest  of  the  Firbolg, 
and  of  their  history  from  first  to  last,  as  also  of  the  exploits, 
and  virtues  of  Eohee  the  son  of  Ere,  in  the  praise  of  his 
government  and  justice,  and  of  the  accurate  proofs  of  all 
those  statements  that  Columb  Kille,  the  chief  prophet  of  the 
Gael,  composed  the  following  poem." 

The  poetized  version  is  by  the  celebrated  Clarence  Man- 
gan  from  an  English  translation  by  the  Editor. 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Enquirest  thou,  my  son,  what  tale,  what  tidings. 
What  melancholy  news  1  come  to  tell  thee. 
And  whence  have  sprung  our  multiplied  misfortunes, 
Since  Eohee,  son  of  Ere,  received  his  death  wounds.' 

Eohee,  the  son  of  Ere,  the  high,  the  glorious, 
IVIightiest  of  kings  except  the  immaculate  Jesus, 
The  first  great  king  that  in  the  lovely  island 
Of  Erin  ever  perished  by  a  spear  wound. 

He  perished  of  his  wounds.     The  sons  of  Neime,* 
Three  sons  of  Neime  were  his  slayers ; 
They  pierced  him  through  with  dreadful  wounds  and  deadly, 
And  under  earth  he  lies  entombed  for  ever. 

We  have  seen  the  Cam  on  the  strand  still  called  Cam  Eohuile,  which  is 
regarded  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  Ireland,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Bally - 
mote.     A  peculiarity  attached  to  it  is  that  although  it  appears  very  low  when 
the  water  ebbs,  it  seems  to  rise  with  the  return  of  the  tide  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
its  top  is  never  covered.     In  reference  to  this  phenomenon,  O'Flaherty,  in  his 
Ogygia,  vol  II.  p.  176,  llely's  Edition,  has  given  the  following  lines : — 
"  On  Eohill's  shore,  in  Sligo's  wide  domain, 
Along  the  beach  a  heap  of  rocks  is  seen, 
Whose  top  has  scarce  the  ebbing  tide  o'erstood, 
And  yet  its  summit  stems  the  refluent  flood." 
This  Neime  was  the  son  of  Badraidi,  a  Dannonian  chitftain. 
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jt)C1   V]  bAI   neb  t)A  fAim, 

2lfi<\  tjAjl  ^A  bA]|*|  bftO]u 
Oc  fcocb^ib  f<v  f]&Acb  rA]nj, 
Co  bAirt)fi|t  njTC  Tt7]le&  njoitt. 

2t)ofi  A  rt)u|teA|i  in)  cbftAcb  reA|tc, 
4)icb  n)]C  e]|tc  pA  bAn)ftA  njA]|ic, 
"pljt  A  n)bolcA]b  bAi3  con)  beAftc. 
RAtjbfAb  ]^]y  Ajtb  slA^r)  A]ftc. 

Qimvv  mA3  |te  fUoe  flir, 
O  t)icb  i)ein)Tt)bAcb  bu  beAf, 

Cuf  HJ  COtt)A|t  CUfCe  CAf, 

Ha  v\i]  iju^fce  ija  c|ii  ijCAf. 

Le  5At)b  cet)  cberjbAcb  cetj  cljeAf, 
"pA  le]f  CO  belAc  cot)3lA]f, 
SeAt)3Ai)  o  beAlAcb  10  cbotj, 
<Do  it^Acbc  n)ob  CO  lufrtjijec  lAjf. 

MAifC]|*  3eAt)AT)b  cuinjrjecb  jtuir; 
O  &A  Utin^oecb  CO  b^Af  ituv\]b, 

U.|t|tA1)i)  ]tUC  jtU&ltAl&l  ItAjl), 

O  y]r)  CO  C|iAi5  n}bA]le  n^buAip. 

)r  CftUAlb  ]V  CftobAinS  |tUf  CflA|& 

T.  4).  C).  (cuAcbA  .b.b)  bo  cbeit), 
3AbfAb  pA  5A|tb  A]crt)e  5luAiit, 
"pojt  fl^Ab  c|tuAib  coon)A]Ci)e  ]\e]r). 

1  The  Firbolg,  after  their  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Moy  Tuerry,  embarked  from 
the  coast  of  Eohuille,  near  Silgo,  and  sailed  to  the  islands  of  Arran,  Rachlin, 
Isla,  Mann,  the  Hebrides,  &c.  which  they  inhabited  until  expelled  by  the  Picts 
of  Alba.  At  this  period  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  Erin  ;  and  the  Firbolgs, 
on  returning  thither,  obtained  certain  tributary  grants  of  land  from  them  as 
may  be  seen  hereafter. 

'  Probably  Art  Aenfir  or  Art  the  Solitary,  son  of  Con  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  and  from  whom  the  island  was  thus  nominated.  He  was  monarch  of 
Ireland  for  thirty  years,  and  was  slain  A.D.  195. 

»  From  the  Great  Island.  Cork,  to  the  Junction  of  Nore,  Suir,  and  Barrow, 
below  Waterford. 


Now  from  the  time  of  Eohy's  reign  of  glory 
Until  the  invasion  of  great  Milea's  offspring, 
Pleasure  and  peace  were  exiles  from  the  people, 
Who  mourned  his  loss  with  never  ceasing  sorrow. 

Along  the  sea  and  round  the  coast  they  wandered,' 
Mourning  the  melancholy  death  of  Eohee  ; 
The  men  who  came  of  old  in  stately  vessels, 
And  shared  the  island  plain  of  Art  among  them.' 

To  comely  Slany  fell  the  plain  of  Erin, 
P]xtending  southwards  from  the  grave  of  Neva' 
To  where  the  whirling  confluence  of  waters 
Unites  three  cataracts  in  one  vast  bason. 

To  Gann,  unbartered  for  by  gold  or  tribute, 

Was  given  the  country  to  the  pass  of  Couglass  (near  Cork), 

And  thence  to  Limerick,  a  fertile  district, 

Became  the  allotted  property  of  Shangan. 

Gannan  obtained  that  memorable  portion. 
From  Limerick  to  the  dark-red  fall  of  waters,^ 
From  whence  to  fair  Travally's  ancient  confines,'* 
The  royal  Rory  ruled  in  princely  splendour. 

The  fair  and  fierce  Dannonians,  born  for  conquest, 
Wrought  many  cruelties  and  dire  oppressions, 
They  bent  their  steps  together  to  that  mountain 
Conmaicne  Rein,  a  mount  of  pain  and  sorrow.^ 

*  In  Irish  Eas  Ruadh,  or  rather  Ras-Aodha-RuaiJk,  the  waterfall  of  Hugh 
the  Red,  a  King  of  Ireland,  who  was  drowned  there ;  it  is  a  well  known  ca- 
taract on  the  river  Erne  near  Ballyshannon,  called  the  Salmon's-leap. 

*  Travally,  in  Irish  CHA15  b.\ile  ri^ic  bUAitj,  the  strand  townland  of  the 
son  of  Buan,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Dundalk  in  the  county  Louth. 

6  The  mountain  referred  to  is  SljAb  ai)  ]A\\A]t},  the  Iron  Mountain,  in 
Conmaicne  Rein,  a  territory  coextensive  with  the  see  of  Ardagh.  and  contained 
in  the  principality  of  West  I$refney,  or  Brefney  O'Rourke,  now  the  county  of 
Leitrim. 
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^)AitbfAb  pifiu  buAt)A  bolj, 

Ba  be  bAbu|t  uA&A  Ajib, 

9Xr)h  fit)  r^  poftbAi]tc  mAti  peAftj, 

1,<V  IJUAbA  l)A|t5eb  lAtt)  T)A]Xb. 

Ko  ijAjfc  njAC  eclet)i)  cot)A5, 
LusUt)  ^A  ^eA|t  i^eATT)  feAi^s  p]aI, 
C)o  bo  |iAcb  bA  uIac  Aeb, 
jcAcb  ti7ui5i  cu|;eAb  ciA^t. 

Co  beiitiut)  |iAU5AbA|t  Ttoir, 

"CAT^SAbA]!  TTjejC  TT)|leAb  Tt7A|r, 

?1t)  cjjt  Tto  bo  cbo5Apt)  cAif, 
2lc  ceA|*  A  cu|i  bfteo5A]r)b  bpAif. 

Ce^c  peA|\  bo  fil  b|teo5A]p  biijb, 
2lcbAcb  bib  A  i)Q]}t}X)x)  mil, 
<DoT)Tj  trjAC  n7ileA&  ]y  ]:o)t  leAcb, 

t)lAt)A6  AltJfP  CeAC   bATT)AC  t)bU|I)t). 

Ceir  t^eAjt  bAbtjACc  bo  |t]r)t>  sIaii*, 
21  i)ei|iii)b  FA  bitjb  a  sneAf, 
LaSjia  |to  bo  3A|ib  a  ^ay, 

<t)lA  CA  Atlb  lA&ftAI)0  A  t)eA|*|*. 

Ce^c  fSAfi  bAjce  rtjeAb  CAtj  bocr, 
<Do  f|l  njAC  njileAb  i)A  njbAjic, 
jcb  it)AC  Bfteo5Ait)  bA  n70|t  sloijt), 

C)0  JtOIJACC  COIJU  KOjl  ]*lt)  C|tACC. 

'  Nuada  was  King  of  the  Dannonians  on  their  arrival  in  this  country.  lie 
lost  one  of  his  hantls  in  the  battle  of  Moy  Tuire,  and  on  his  recovery  from  this 
accident,  in  seven  years  afterwards,  an  ingenious  artist  constructed  a  silver 
hand  for  him,  and  hence  his  cognomen. 

*  Thirty  years  after  the  first  battle  of  Moy  Tuire,  Breas,  the  son  of  Eithlean, 
the  chief  of  the  Firbolgs,  implored  the  aid  of  Leighlin,  King  of  the  Fomorians, 
a  colony  from  Africa,  against  the  Dannonians,  and  Leighlin  ha^-ing  consented 
to  assist  him,  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  other  Moy  Tuire,  in  which  Nuada  of 
the  silver  hand  was  slain.     The  Firbolgs  and  Fomorians    were,  nevertheles*, 
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They  slew  the  prosperous  reigning  Firbolg, 
Whose  death  exalted  and  enriched  their  slayers 
And  blood-red  Nuada,  the  silver  handed,' 
Found  in  his  wounds  fresh  cause  for  fiercer  anger. 

From  Leighlin  then,  the  generous,  wise  and  worthy, 
The  gallant  son  of  Eithlean  sought  assistance  ; 
But  fatally  the  bloody  struggle  ended 
In  the  great  battle  of  the  west  Moy  Ture.^ 

Again  the  wanderers  returned  to  Erin 
During  the  dynasty  of  Mileadh's  offspring, 
Those  voyagers  who  sailed  from  Brogan's  tower, 
In  Spain's  meridian,  warm  and  fruitful. 

The  first  of  noble  Brogan's  race  heroic. 
Who  died  by  drowning  in  the  isle  of  Erin, 
Was  Donn  ;  he  was  the  noble  son  of  Mileadh, 
Far  on  the  western  coast  his  mansion  rises' 

The  first  Milesian  who  deceased  in  Erin, 
Unwounded  by  a  green  spear's  arrowy  point, 
Was  Lara,  shrewd  in  council,  stern  in  bearing, 
From  whom  Ard-Ladhrann^  gained  its  appellation. 

The  first  of  Mileadh's  mariners  unnumbered. 
Who  died  at  sea  was  Ith,^  the  son  of  Brogan, 
His  death  difiused  deep  grief ;  he  wrote  that  poem 
Commencing  thus  : — "  A  coast  of  swelling  breakers." 

defeated  with  horrible  slaughter,  and  the  few  who  survived  the  contest  e-s- 
caped  to  the  islands  already  mentioned. 

8  Teach  Duinn  in  the  county  Kerry. 

*  Ard  Ladhrann.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  poem  by  Fintan  that 
Ladhra  has  been  made  as  one  of  the  three  men  who  accompanied  Ceasair  in 
her  voyage  to  Ireland ;  but  Columb  Kille,  not  choosing  to  introduce  such  an 
imaginary  character  in  his  poem,  has  represented  him  as  a  Milesian,  which  he 
really  appears  to  have  been. 

»  1th  was  a  navigator,  who,  with  a  crew  of  150  men,  was  sent  to  explore 
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Ce]c  leAtjAijb  (betj)  bo  lu|b  a  t)u||t 
<DoijcbuAit)  eAcu|i  b|teo8AH}  bA]t). 
'Ce<x5A  (ceA)  b|ieA&A  beAt)  ^t)  ]ti5, 
*t)|:^ijA6  Ait)n)  ceATtjAitt  |:i|i  pAil. 

jnseAT)  rTjA5rT)oi|t  i)]  bAjl  bojiib, 
BeAij  eAcbAjb  5A]|tb  njAC  buAC  bA|ll, 
"CaiUcc  b|tu]t)be  AetjAjcb  Ajt), 
Bujrtje  I03A  n)AC  |*5Ail  bA]lb. 

<Do  5t)icbeA|i  A  n}b|ieippt)e  tt)buAii), 

3^)10)  |:o  bu^A  TrDAC  ttjbftoit?, 

'C|tuA3  A  o'^ejiiicbTit  T^a  6ei6, 

JOA  A|licb|t]  ofto|iT)  (bfc  ]n  A]l]Cite  oftojni). 

MeA|trAC  ttjAC  <Don)r)A]U  bo  x)]  b^cb, 
j  coi)rt)]t)b  i)A  c]cb  cle, 
Mocbo  bjA  A  t)ei|titjT)  cetjAil, 
"CeAC  13A  cfieAb  ija  z]v  n)A  be, 

jf  fije  colAttj  bfi0Tt)A  beAt), 
N]  T^AbA  ytom  leAT)  irj  fsel, 
2Qac  &nic  bo  rrjAfibAb  cot)  Ttju||i, 
jf  bAnjTjA  (?  bArt)i*A)  5U1I  Asui"  beft. 

C).  6.  N.  2i. 

Ireland  prior  to  the  Milesian  Invasion.  While  returning  from  Aileach  (the 
royal  palace  of  the  Tuath  De  Dannans  in  Donegal),  to  his  vessel,  which  lay 
in  port  in  the  north  of  Ulster,  he  was  pursued,  and  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he  died  before    he  arrivjil  of  the  ship  on  the  shore  of  Spain. 
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The  lovely  Tea,  consort  of  the  monarch/ 
Who  first  conferred  a  name  on  royal  Tara, 
Was  the  first  woman  from  the  tower  of  Brojran 
Who  found  a  grave  of  clay  in  Erin's  island. 

The  wife  of  Eoliy,  son  of  sightless  Duach, 

And  daughter  of  the  unforgotten  Mamore, 

Was  Tailte,  foundress  of  the  fair  of  Telton, 

Who  fostered  Ludhaidh,  son  of  Scall  the  Speechless. 

On  Brefney's  ancient  plains  are  perpetrated 
Disastrous  deeds,  the  springs  of  woe  and  wailing  ; 
And  woeful,  wailful  is  the  doom  that  sends  me 
To  wander  hence  a  pilgrim  and  an  exile. 

A  mighty  chieftain  is  the  son  of  Donall ; 
He  darkly  broodeth  evil  in  his  bosom, 
Hence  desolation  soon  shall  fall  on  Erin, 
And  ruin  on  her  mansions,  tribes,  and  altars  ! 

I  am  Columba,  dweller  in  Drom  Tena, 
My  narrative  has  not  been  over  prolix. 
The  eon  of  Ere  was  slain  upon  the  sea  strand. 
And  I  am  doomed  to  tears  and  lamentation ;"' 

•  Heremon  tlie  soa  of  Milidh,  or  Miiesius. 

»  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mangan's  version  is  not  strictly  literal,  but  in 
this  it  is  closer  to  the  original  than  in  most  of  those  translations  that  he  haa 
versified. 


17 
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DALLAN'S  rOEM  ON  THE  SHIELD  OF  HUGH. 


"We  here  present  our  readers  with  the  original  poem  of 
Dalian  Forgaill,  in  praise  of  the  shield  of  Hugh,  the  King 
of  Oirgiall.  It  has  been  copied  from  an  old  vellum  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Class  H.  3.  18. 
part  2.  It  is  written  in  the  Bearla  Feme,  which  O'Reilly, 
in  his  Irish  Dictionary,  explains  as  "  the  dialect  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  seyeral  other  valuable 
tracts  are  written."  The  poem  is  accompanied  by  a  partial 
gloss,  interlined,  which,  however,  is  but  of  little  use  to  a 
translator.  This  seems  to  be  the  poem  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
O'Conor  in  the  Qtowe  Catalogue,  of  which  he  states  that 
his  grandfather  Charles  O'Conor  wrote  in  the  margin  of  a 
MS.  containing  thiG  poem,  that  he  did  not  understand  it, 
as  already  stated.  Tbo  literal  meaning  of  most  of  the  words 
is  quite  apparent,  but  they  are  figuratively  applied,  and  this 
forms  one  of  its  principal  difficulties.  We  had  intended  a 
translation  of  this  curious  poem,  but  on  consideration  found 
the  task  one  requiring  more  labour  and  time  than  could  be 
now  afforded,  especially  as  we  have  not  the  aid  of  our  own 
MS.  Dictionary.  We  therefore  must  content  ourselves  by 
merely  giving  the  original,  so  as  to  preserve  it  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  Hiberno-Celtic  language  of  the  seventh  century. 

.|,  3!l]i)Ti)  ]i}  xceyt  tto  bAj  ]c  tiot  ti)AC  Ouac  eu]b  t^j  ^]t^5]All 
A5UT  ir  Ajne  bo  nAb  OaIUi)  'FoTtSAlll. 
<t)ub  5iUa  feub  Ajtrt)  tj^c^fe. 
.}.  t5oi)  Go  RofA  00  |ti5ne6. 

2lbeA|ifeiuf  b<xib  bjupU  5AH)be. 
&2lobb  bo  c\x}x)  UjTjije  (or  \«k\rr)e)  sUife. 
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CorijAiitli  be  cotj  b]uf. 

.|.  }t)  cftAct)  x)Ac  be  n)o  cojip  cotpba  ti)At)xnt. 

)r)  cftAC  t)AC  be  cot)  |tiu|*. 

C|3in)  bA  bjtuic  rtjAc  siijo]!. 

iDeifjS  i)A  bAil  t;i  b|5|u}t. 


^jlftl)  All  \f  1)1  bUAbA]t. 

B|tAc  i)Ac  f|ietJ3A]b  itjijoibjij. 
■pOjlbAlb  A|17  fijt  A  oeijAjt. 


.}.  jij  CA1)  tjo  bib  1IJA  cnoijft  Aii)oj5  .].  bA  IjeftAC  ftec* 
.].  |ij  ttece  coccIa  ica  rcolcA6 
€>bAc  3i)ACAC  cuiitp  |teci. 

MAb  fie]c  fijACAb  ija  fOAice. 

.1.  AlijAll  bAll  .1.  A5  ]t)  mj 

SurjtAll  njAf  ic  njAC  bjtece. 
.|,  AC  btioc  buine. 
B}tAC  ijA  bA^lce^t  |c  ^A|ce. 


.|.  bui)A&  ]i)  c^o]t)t)  t»A  nbeAt\i)A&  10  rc|AC 
'pesib  ^Aijtj  irebA  poof. 

.\.  10  tceic  fott  A  itAbA  bAc  ]i}  peAbA  li)  ucc  lo  cnoitjij 
Boof  ijbebA  coij  biuf. 

.1.  10  cttoioo  iron  A  ttAbACAft  OA  CAOftA 
C]b  COltCltA  CAO|lA  ]t)CUlp. 


Kt3bA  ituA6  ID  itTJiJ  }io]fe, 

•1.  bAC  10  UAioe  or  A  suAlAioo 

JjiijA  uAiije  Of  ^ijijAife. 
"Poitib  peio  ID  peit  pitofe. 
Cb  AOife  berD  bofe. 
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.}.  JO  cTtor  cruAjf) 
Fo  b|iif  5ATirt7At)  5A  ^36. 

21  cA]5  cAlnjAij  3A  ciii3e. 
^1^5  c|ton)  Tt)A|tcftA  tTj]Ab  t;e|ie, 
pA]|tcbe  co|xp&A  cu||tp  buitje, 

.].  ftuB 

4!)At  bjAO  bA|t  l^tT)  |te  loife. 
Ho  cjr)t;  5lAfe  |!0]t  3ile. 

2l|ib  itj  ceo  TAc  of  AllA]b. 

.].  bA  bub  IjAc  ]t}  rciAc 

l-TAc  TC  |tet)ijAib  3A|ti5e. 

.1.  IP  rciAc 
Rec|b  bubsillA  belb&A. 

^)VV  Tt)0  TTjebTtA  T1)11)l)  CA1&1|. 

jf  b|tAC  cOT)5ebeAt)T)  beA|tT)A. 
3l0  CO  c^ebjtA  e]f  con)})h\je. 

.].  ]C  2lo6 
CAO]t  CAOrt)  &ACA  ^C  Tt)AC  t)uAC. 

.].  Coc\)A)i>  bflA)  Do  T^Jftl)©  W  TC\At 

CortjbA  bttuA5  po  A  Cjtifee. 
2l|ib  TT5  ceo  e|te  AOfeA. 
C)  bell  CAorp&bA  iJinjbe. 

M]  bub  T)^  |r]t)Tj  TJ1  lAcbci?A. 
Ml  beA|i3  D]  sojitT)  T)i  co|tc|tA. 

Ml   bjteACAlJ  lt]T)t)CAC  jt^AO. 
M]  SttlAtJAC  SolcAO. 

Si)A]b]b  r*'131T^  T*^"c  ebA. 
6|t31b  elA  bo  l^ijbe. 
"CAjblib  co|tc  UAiTje  aIIa]6. 
BuAile  njA5A  Abujl  ^l]\)r)e. 
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Co7)3eb  cofcAb  cIatji)  t)75u<v.. 
310  CO  cAjtlA  n)or)5  tie  a. 
?t)eA|iAib  A  loti)  |te  i)uA. 

•!•  Olfi  Tiseb  A5  5Ann)A]f)  i)a  ac  Uibn)ib 
N]  CAill  SAjirnAtj  5A  Pise. 

H]  dob  b^  c\iO]^)r)  corj5ile. 

Nj  Iatdac  bA  5|teArT7A  (or  stjinjA)  b|iu]t)e. 

Nl  beA|i5  Aiituse  5A  |ii5e. 

KiClb  ]10]f  ]t]  b^if  tJUAbA^lt. 

LuAtt)  bo  bo]]*  bein)  t^AobAi|t. 
Go  bot)t)  Aobe5A  it)bA]T)pi|i. 
7*^1^5  peAbA  fel  fAOSA^l. 

SofAb  f Aice  feAcb  l^se. 
T^ofAb  pfii  5 Aire  5ubi. 
Cun^bAC  bA|tu]t)tje  bA|i|t  pebe. 
"peb  01861  boillf  bujbe. 

.],  rACAnc  cnoipo  snei*)© 
?!^oltj5e  A  T3eAtt)itA  tjA  citebi. 

Se  ito  beAjtbAis  po  bituitje. 

3lt1AU  Sel  bA  CA0TT)b  At)  CUtTJAl. 

C1AI)  buf  cunjAit)  5Ap  bu]bbe|. 

He  piijtjcArj  peii*  5AC  pleibe. 
B*it)OCAit  Af  5AC  ouibe. 
21  cine  5A|liAr)  Ar)  cof  a. 
Ko  cuiii  bof  A  5At;  bu]be. 

.).  ATt  t3AllAf)  .].  A  65  peit)  So 

Bib  bAfi*  buAi*  ^'^  "'^'^  buAC. 

.].  C]i)  c]bt)ACAl  in  T<^e]t 

Bib  3Arr  5"^c  po  citibi. 

.].  m  .b.  njbriiuii)  ire  no  ittAii  An  tSAiUrj  it)  buAjorj 
Nl  biA  piitsoA  CO  paUaio. 

.}.  bo  oetjAfijb  fo  fcec  ilo]6  tdjc  suac  bu)b  biA  bAccu|ijcbA6 
Hoc  piA  <DaIIat;  5At)  buitje. 
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.].  tr  e^c-o]^  ft)  5lAti)  &)5i!)ij  bo  bei)An> 

jf  e5co||i  AOjiAb  ele. 

.].  bA  rpejc  (00  rtjejc)  reit)  bo  ctacca|i>  t>« 

N]  befeAil  bA05Al  bitu]r)T)e. 

.?.  5At)  m 
)t)t)  CAP  T^T^opef  3AC  f  e&A. 
.7.  bAc  10  rceic 
]F]t)T)CA]t  be5A  5AI)  bub|. 

.1.  IP  rcjAc    .].  ji)  cGo  TtoTA  bic  5AC  b^ntf 
43ub  3lll<^  b^ublAb  bAifte. 
.).  jtj  feATi  f oftfA  »»)bj 
6»Tii  TC  ufAube. 

•  1.   II)  CAl)  1)0  bjC  lt)A  C|tA«)l) 

CoTTjbAe  CAon7  njo  3UC  cuAcb* 

•1.  cofn)uil  fni  bAc  ji)  beice  pofi  b|iuAc  aBa. 
Beclje  b|tuAC  bAC  bu]b]. 


A  POEM  BY  SEANCHAN,  IN  THE  BOOK  OF 
LEACAN,  FOL.  17. 


O'Reilly  states  in  bis  Irish  "Writers,  under  the  year  647, 
that  **  this  poem  of  twenty-eight  verses  is  historical,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  battles  of  Fergus,  son  of  Rossa,  and 
grandson  of  Roderick,  monarch  of  Ireland,  from  A.M.  3845, 
until  A.M.  3862,  according  to  O'Flaherty's  computation.  A 
copy  of  this  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leacan,  fol. 
17,  col.  2nd.  Its  language  and  measure  are  strong  proofs 
of  its  antiquity."  It  is  preceded  by  the  following  intro- 
duction : — 

Kub|tAT5e  c|tA  njAC  ficbfti^e  ■(fe  ]to  bo]  feAcc  ij-be^c 
bliA8i5A  i|ti5i  tj6]|teAut)  A5Uf  ife  x]x)  fei?AcbAi|t  coi?a]U 
ceA]tt7Ai3  A5uf  feAjtsufA  tijac  ]toff a  A3uf  coijcubA^ji  ti)ac 
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bAt)  ^eA|t5u|*  ceA|ic  |iu&fiA|5e  a|x  ec]u  A5UC  yio  ^uirun)  a 
cIait)&  ^0|x  cac  |tO|i7  ]to  lte|ri5  |m&jtAi5i  .].  coftcott)o&|tuA6 
A5uf  coitco  Aulu^rn  A5uf  cojtco  aIaiji)  A3uf  ciAjtTtAibe 
lttAC|tA  A3uf  c]A|i|tAibe  cu]fice  A5uf  c^Ait^tAibe  Ae  Asm* 
C]A|t|tA|be  A^itTje  A5UV  qAii|iAibe  AT]tC|3  ajui*  cotjirjAjctje 
]t6]tj  A5Uf  cot^n^ATCije  ciijcbe  itjAC  tjeAjtccA  asu]"  cotjttjAjC- 
Tje  cuIa  coIa]c1)  a^uj*  cot)rt)A]COft  n)A]tA.  )f  |*iAr  no  ]*]l 
|:eA|i5ufA  uc  feAT)cbAi)  bic^c  : — 

"Rudhraighe  (Roderick),  son  of  Sithrighe,  was  seven 
times  ten  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  Conall  Cearnach,  of  Fergus  son  of 
Rossa,  and  of  Conchubhar  son  of  Fachtna ;  and  those 
were  the  true  (or  renowned)  Ulidian  heroes.  Fergus 
maintained  the  rights  of  Roderick  by  force  (of  arms),  and 
he  settled  his  sons  on  all  the  territories  which  Roderick 
had  gained.  Those  (territories)  were  Corcomodhruadh 
(Corcomroe  in  co.  Clare)  ;  Corco  Auluim  (see  Ogygia, 
c.  46)  ;  Corco  Alann  ;  Ciaraidhe  Luachra  (Northern 
Kerry) ;  Ciaraidhe  Chuirche  (Kerricurrihy,  in  co.  Cork)  ; 
Ciaraidhe  Ae  and  Ciaraidhe  Airtigh  (in  co.  Roscommon) ; 
Ciaraidhe  Airne  (in  co.  Mayo)  ;  Conmaicne  Rein  (in  co. 
Leitrim) ;  Conmaicne-Chriche-Mac-nEarcca ;  Conmaicne 
Cula  Tolaith  (Kilmain  in  co.  Mayo)  ;  and  Conmaicne  Mara 
(Connamara  in  co.  Galway).  Those  (namely  the  ruling 
chiefs  of  those  territories,  i.e.  the  O'Connor's  of  Kerry, 
O'Connors  of  Clare,  MacRannalls  and  O'Ferralls  of  Leitrim 
and  Longford,  &c),  were  the  descendants  of  Fergus,  "  ut 
Seanchan  dicit"  See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  A.M. 
4981. 
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SEANCHAN'S  POEM. 


Co  supnj  |iA]&e, 
45A|t  f]A1JtJA  ^0|tC  CO  itttjib  ceAftc, 

pojt  TtufejiAise, 
KubftA]3e  |i]  |io  3Ab  lje]|iit)b, 

JAjt  cAebeATjAib, 
SeACC  ^be]cb  njbl]AbATj  ^to  bo)  ]c  \i]^-^lAt>, 

fo\i  5AefeelAib, 
Cac  ]t]  |teA]tA]6  CO  cytuAb  cAcb^S, 

Cex)  ctt]8e  AtpijAf, 

?m3"r  buA  ID  Tti3  ir  r©  T»"r  i«i» 

C]A  fiTjecbur, 
"p^cb  CAcb  CU]|lCe  CAcb  luACjtA  lAecbA, 
6AllAbAl|t, 

SeAcbc  CArb^  bl  cliu  ]r)  coccrnuS  Y}i]tt, 

)  i)5leAt)t)An)Aiij, 
CAcb  flebe  \r)\xX  c<^cb  boi|tt)e  buAji^e, 

CotT)|lOt1?A]b, 

O  clojcb  cott)ui]t  Ia  ceo|tA  bfioe, 

B|t05n^u|tAib, 
Ho  t^icb  CAcb  rt^lt)  1  feAjtcAir  nji&Aij, 

CAcb  A^  ^^1f*  l^  CAcb  C|lllAl6, 

Cu|le  f^liobe, 

<Da  cbAcb  po|tc|iAirc  bl  r^ir^m  30, 

Co  |to  bA^rje, 
Cluicb  T*o  clof|*A  30ff A  T^ic  |toi3, 
Fo  bivtjA. 

K.O.    f.J.C.I). 
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TRANSLATION. 

Fergus  fought  twenty  battles 

With  noble  fame, 
Against  powerful  forces  until  he  gained  justice 

For  Roderick. 
Roderick  had  gained  (the  sovereignty  of)  Erin, 

After  conflicts  (or  troubles), 
Seven  times  ten  years  he  was  ruling, 

Over  the  Gael, 
Every  King  he  subdued  by  hard  fighting 

Without  a  vengeful  heart. 
Fergus  the  grandson  of  the  King,  it  was  he  went  forward 

Who  was  the  inheritor. 
He  fought  the  battle  of  Cuirche,  the  heroic  battle  of  Luachair» 

Of  vast  numbers  (or  forces), 
Seven  battles  in  Cliu,  the  eighth  against  them, 

In  Glennaman  (Glan worth,) 
The  battle  of  Sleive  Mis,  the  long  contested  battle  of  Burren, 

Of  equal  forces. 
From  Cloch-comuir  (the  stone  of  meeting)  by  the  three 
mounds, 

Of  walled  fortresses. 
He  fought  the  battle  of  Ren,  in  Feartais  Midaigh, 

Of  warriors  (or  of  Meelick), 
The  victorious  battle  of  Ai,  together  with  the  hard  contested 
battle 

Of  Cuile-Silinne, 
The  two  battles  of  Fortrosc,  in  Faiscri-go  (or  with  force  of 
spears) 

With  great  slaughter. 
Battles  that  were  famed,  the  exploits  of  Mac  Roy, 

The  mighty  brave. 

F.E.R.G.U.  S. 
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CINNFAELA'S  POEM. 


The  following  Irish  Historical  Poem,  taken  from  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  folio  11,  has  been  already  printed  in  a  small 
work  entitled  "  A  Dissertation  on  Irish  Grammar,"  which 
we  published  in  the  year  1834.  That  work  is  now  become 
very  scarce,  or  rather  *'  out  of  print,"  and  we  therefore 
republish  the  poem  to  preserve  it. 

It  was  composed  by  Cinnfaela,  sumamed  the  Learned, 
son  of  Oilill,  who,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  died 
A.D.  678,  but  according  to  Tigearnach  the  annalist,  A.D. 
679.  Cinnfaela  was  author  of  several  poems,  some  of  which 
are  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  years  499  and 
507.  He  also  revised  and  corrected  the  Uriceapt,  or 
Grammar  of  the  Irish  language,  in  the  time  of  King 
Donald,  son  of  Ainmireach,  who  commenced  his  reign 
A.D.  624.  This  latter  work  was  originally  written  by 
Fircheirtne  the  Poet,  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation. 
This  Fircheirtne  was  one  of  the  three  Lawgivers  who  com- 
posed our  code  of  Irish  Laws  at  Emania,  the  royal  palace 
of  Ulster,  under  the  superintendance  of  Conor  Mac  Neasa, 
King  of  that  province. 

The  poem  is  probably,  as  good  an  authority  as  can  be 
advanced  relative  to  the  early  portion  of  the  History  of 
Ireland ;  and  affords  internal  evidence,  that  the  composer 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  most  ancient  documents 
in  the  language  at  his  time. 

It  is  descriptive  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  our 
ancestor  Milidh  from  the  period  of  his  departure  from 
Scythia  until  his  arrival  in  Spain;  and  records  the  subse- 
quent emigration  of  his  descendants  into  Ireland.   The  forts 
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erected  by  the  Milesian  chieftains  on  their  arrival  in  this 
kingdom  are  very  fully  detailed,  and  that  those  Raths  and 
Duns  were  constructed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  in 
Ireland  is  sufficiently  established  by  it,  as  the  Danes  did 
not  land  in  this  country  until  the  eighth  century. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  student  we  give  the  critical 
notes  to  this  poem  printed  in  the  Dissertation.  On  the 
cover  of  this  small  work  was  an  advertisement  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  great  assistance  we  then  had  to  enable  us  to 
translate  this  and  many  other  similar  poems  at  that  time, 
without  whose  aid  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
translate  those  antiquated  poems.  This  advertisement  was 
to  the  following  purpose  : — 

"  Preparing  for  the  Press,  a  copious  Dictionary  of  the 
Irish  Language,  already  containing  upwards  of  12,000 
words  collected  from  the  most  ancient  Irish  MSS.  not  used 
in  any  Dictionary  hitherto  published.  With  an  Appendix 
(or  Historical  Dictionary  on  the  plan  of  Lempriere's)  con- 
taining all  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  occurring 
in  the  most  popular  Irish  works,  both  in  print  and  MS." 

We  may  remark  that  the  words  in  the  Dictionary  are 
accompanied  by  copious  quotations  from  the  manuscripts 
as  authorities,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  whole  work  is  "  a  monument 
of  persevering  industry,"  as  our  friend  and  fellow  labourer, 
John  O'Donovan,  once  wrote  of  it.  It  is  however  to  be  re- 
gretted that  circumstances  prevented  its  being  since  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  there  is  as  free  access  to  it  as  during  the 
period  in  which  the  writer  had  it  in  his  possession.  We  are 
most  happy  to  find  that  other  scholars  have  since  then 
followed  our  example,  and  we  sincerely  hope  their  labours 
will  be  more  successful  than  our  humble  endeavours  have 
been  to  promote  the  cause  of  Irish  literature. 


ciNpaeia  cc. 

Sce]l  trojiA  ^AsbAjc  bAi|tb  bUf, 
?l  pa5a'  T)itx  sle  bAT)  Af. 

Ceicjti  bAftCA  l]i)  A  reA3lAi5,* 
LobATt  cAi|i  n)U]|t  co  Tt)bei&  clAtjt) ; 

Cui5  lAT)AtTJt)A  bee  ]|*  ATtJUl",' 
Jx)  5AC  bA|tC  bo  CAJA]*  At)b.^ 

2iijrAb^  ctt]  mir^  r^D  itjbn, 

2I5  c^bfiAb  ^Ajije  i)A  po]tc, 
T^jt]  n)]f  ele,  eA6  cotjsAittbi,^ 
lx>bu|i  ^o|t  f  A]  1156  i?A  ):olc. 
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'  l5olui&,  departed,  or  sc<  o«<,  is  compounded  of  bo,  sign  of  past  tense,  and 
lujb,  dtpai't.     This  verb  denotes  motion  to  or  from  a  place. 

2  ReKlojfx,  the  son  of  Neman,  was  king  of  Scythia.  He  gave  his  daughter 
Seang  in  marriage  to  Milidh,  who  bore  him  two  sons  called  Donn  and  Aireach 
Feabhntadh.  Milidh  was  so  esteemed  by  the  Scj-lhians,  that  king  Refloir, 
dreading  he  might  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  Scythia,  formed  a  resolution 
to  kill  him,  which  information  having  reached  the  ears  of  MUidh,  he  encoun- 
tered king  Refloir  in  single  combat,  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  thigh, 
of  which  he  died. — Book  of  Ballymote. 

8  pA5A  is  not  now  understood,  but  it  is  thus  explained  in  Cormac's  Gloss- 
ary :  "  FA5A,  i.e.  F?5A,  i.e.  OT^ocl)  5A),"  a  deadly  dart.  T\,  he  explains  "  olc 
quasi  U],  i.e.  virus,  i.e.  tjeiti),"  poison.  We  then  find  that  this  word  is  com- 
pounded of  F),  poison,  and  5A],  a  dart,  which  in  modern  Irish,  would  be  tjejri)- 
5A,  or  5A  i)e]tijei  a  poisontd  dart.  The  version  given  of  this  line  in  the  copy 
of  this  poem,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Invasions  by  the  O'Clerys,  is  soija 
fosljA  5le  bAij  5lAr  ;  5or)A  f05bA  is  by  a  wound  occa.sioned  by  a  thrust ;  and 
5le  bAt)  slAf  he  explains  by  5leo  UAir,  a  difficult  or  severe  contest. 

*  Ceicni  bAttCA  1)1)  A  ceA5lAi5  four  harks  the  number  of  his  household.  The 
version  given  in  O'Clery's  copy  is  cejcft)  lotJSA  Ijij  a  lotJSAif,  four  ships  was 
the  number  of  his  fleet. 

*  The  word  ATt>ur  is  explained  in  the  Dictionary,  a  soldier.  It  also  signifies 
an  attendant,  as  here  stated.  I  also  find  it  to  signify  presence,  or  towards,  and 
is  equivalent  to  a  b-jriA&tjujfe,  and  t>'pt)i)r\x]^e,  aa  Ko  tiAJsrcAb  a  tiju|tj6ceAn 
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CINFAELA  SANG. 

MiLiDH  departed  from  Scythia, 
A  theme  in  which  the  Bards  delight, 
After  having  slain  Rejioir  son  of  Neman 
By  a  deadly  thrust  in  a  violent  contest. 

Four  ships  (crews)  were  the  number  of  bis  household ; 
They  sailed  over  the  ocean  with  all  their  families ; 
Fifteen  married  couples  with  an  attendant 
In  each  bark  that  sailed  along. 

They  remained  three  months  in  the  island 
Of  Tifrafaine  of  Ports  ; 
Three  months  more,  a  stormy  period, 
They  sailed  on  the  boisterous  sea. 

FftjA  t)el  ]ij  ii)AC  t)i)  bo  btveic  At^  Atijuf  "J^irji  ^«  lyeopk  told  Neil  to  bring  that 
son  before,  or  in  presence  of  Moses B.  of  Ballymote. 

8  The  word  At)&  is  equal  to  Atji),  in,  a  preposition. 

?  2li)rA&,  they  remained.  This  verb  is  used  in  the  obsolete  and  synthetic 
form  of  the  past  tense  indicative  mood  active,  which  in  modern  writing  would 
be  &'pAT)AbAfi.  The  root  is  Atj,  remain  thou,  which  is  at  present  both  written 
and  spoken  with  an  Vi  as  its  primary  or  radical  letter.  The  postfix  fAb  is 
equivalent  to  bAfi,  which  is  used  for  fjAft,  they,  pronoun,  third  person  plural. 

*  (iA6  cotJSAittb],  a  stormy  period.  The  word  eA6,  a  period  or  season,  is  not 
now  used  in  conversation,  Co  is  frequently  used  in  our  old  MSS.  for  30,  with, 
and  in  Irish  is  equivalent  to  the  English  of.  The  phrase  used  in  O'Clery's  copy 
is  cei)  CAjttSe,  without  respite. 

^  LobUTt  xoy\.  I^AjTXse  i)a  l^olc,  they  sailed  (or  came)  on  the  boisterous  sea ;  lobUf\ 
is  the  third  person  plural,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  from  lu^b,  co7ne  or  go 
thou ;  po^%,  in  ancient  MSS.  is  put  for  Aft,  on ;  ^ olc,  boisterous.  This  is  a 
ligurative  expression.  The  word  f  olc  literally  signifies  the  flowing  hair  of  the 
head,  which  may  admit  of  a  good  comparison  with  the  flowing  tops  of  the 
breaking  waves.  The  word  ^rolc  also  signifies  a  fall  over  a  precipice,  or  from 
any  height,  as  it  is  explained  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  which  may  be  well  repre- 
sented by  lofty  waves  breaking  and  falling  from  the  top — O'Clery's  version 
of  this  line  is  a5  ]on)}\on)  ca]|1  pAjfise  folc,  rowing  over  the  boisterous  sea. 
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Co  boit^eAcc  po|tAitjb  TjA  y:]^\)\);^ 
2lcA630]t  fcocA  bo  n^ilib' 

3Abf AC  bA  ^eA|t  beA3  bA  yo-^\A]n),» 
Jt)  3AC  ceiitb  f  ucA^i)  bA  |*uAi|tc  ; 
Se3bA,  fobAiitce,  A3ur  r"lT^3®» 
Ke  r^ipr^,  3A1)  buil3e  ijbuAijic* 

<t)flAl6eACC  Ia  n)Al)t)CAI)  flA  CA]CeA|t, 

tA  pultT)Aij  Ia  x]v  t)3eAl  t»5A|ic,' 
n]3bACC  ^A  bucb^ib  bo  borjb  ; 
Slice  oil  ASUf  btteicurbt)Acc. 

'  Co  boitteAcc  To\KA]ttt>  tjA  FiAijij,  to  the  council  of  Pharaoh  of  nobles, 
f ottAijb  is  the  word  generally  used  in  the  ancient  MSS.  for  Pharaoh.  The 
word  |:|Ai)i)  is  here  used  to  signify  a  nobleman  or  hero,  and  was  the  term  by 
which  the  soldiers  of  V]oi)t)  njAC  CuTi)AiU  were  designated,  as  recorded  in  the 
poems  of  Oisin. 

3  acA650tx  ScocA  bo  2t)lM''»  Scota  is  given  (in  marriage)  to  Milidh.  The 
word  or  phrase,  ACAfesott,  is  now  obsolete.  In  O'Clery's  copy  it  is  written  AC 
f)A5Att,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  same  root  with  a  similar  word  given 
by  Michael  O'Clery,  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  his  Dictionary  of  obsolete 
words,  \'iz.  i)Ai6ti),  which  he  explains  by  cotJTVA6,  a  contract.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  an  obsolete  form  of  CAbAitt,  give,  which  makes  a  cu5CAtt,  w  given,  in  the 
present  tense  indicative  passive,  the  form  here  used.  The  two  last  lines  of  this 
verse  are  thus  written  in  OClery's  copy, — Jlc  ijA5At\  Scoca  bot)  2t))li6,  saIaii) 
All  ijATi  tiAiri))&  t^IAti),  Scota  is  given  in  marriage  to  the  soldie;;  Galamh,  who 
was  never  subdued.  The  word  tiAirijift,  as  here  written,  is  not  in  the  Diction- 
ary, but  is  the  same  as  i\A0iTi)eA8,  a  word  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  to  signify  was  defeated;  Ex.  tXAOirijeAft  ai)  cac  fOftTtA, 
tlte  battle  was  poured  forth  against  them,  i.e.  they  were  routed  or  defeated. 

'  The  two  first  lines  in  this  stanza  are  given  by  O'Clery,  thus :  SAbf^c 
bjottijA  boi)  fttteiti)  nt)  6At)A  ftposloiti)  poii  a  5CUA]Ttc  The  word  ftjottijA  is 
explained  by  ujrbjti,  «  number.     The  word  j-ucaii),  learned,  is  now  obsolete. 

*  This  line  literally  translated,  would  be  "  with  art  without  melancholy  sor- 
row." SAO^t  is  the  generic  term  for  mechanic ;  and  the  respective  trades  are 
designated  by  postfixed  words  or  phrases  expressive  of  the  peculiar  depart- 
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They  afterwards  arrived  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
And  appeared  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  of  heroes ; 
Scota  was  given  to  Milidh  in  marriage, 
In  order  to  protect  the  country  to  the  west. 

Twelve  of  them  went  to  learn 

All  the  learned  sciences  that  were  agreeable ; 

Begda,  Sohairce,  and  Suirge 

In  mechanics  took  delight. 

Magic  was  the  study  of  Mantan  and  Caithear, 
And  of  Fulman  of  great  ingenuity  ; 
Royal  precepts  was  the  department  of  Dond, 
Genealogy  and  Law  was  the  study  of  the  rest. 


ments  in  mechanics,  as  for  example,  r^ott  cttAloi),  a  carpenter^  or  more  literally 
Faber  lignarius ;  XAO\k  clojce,  a  stone  mmon ;  XAo\i  ftentijA  c^ttpAc,  a  chariot 
or  coach  maker;  fAotx  loinse,  a  shipwright;  rAofx  njuiUjijij,  a  millwright;  yM^i 
UiijA,  05  br osier,  &c. 

'>  lAfii)  i55eAl  iJSAfic,  of  great  ingenuity.  Ia  is  the  form  generally  used  in 
ancient  MSS.  for  le,  with,  preposition.  lAfiij  is  the  same  as  leir  ax),  with  the. 
This  line  in  O'Clery's  copy  is  written  thus,  Ia  ^ulnjAi)  i)iT)i)cleAcl)c  ijoll,  by 
Fulman  of  great  ingenuity.  The  phrase  lAtlO  t)5eAl  i)5A|ic  is  applied  to  Amir- 
gin,  who  was  surnamed  of  the  fair  knee.  The  word  se^l  signifies  yatV.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  next  line  in  O'Clery's  copy,  which  he  writes  thus, 
btieiceAti)t)Ar  le  tai)  i^se^t)  tjslujij  %eA\,  judicature  (i.e.  laiu)  by  the  offspring  of 
the  fair  knee.     S-Atic  is  the  same  as  oil,  noble  or  renowned. 

In  the  fifth  stanza,  he  mentions  twelve  chieftains,  but  gives  only  the  names 
of  ten.  I  find,  however,  in  another  passage  of  the  Book  of  BalljTnote,  the 
following  sentence  respecting  them  : — A5ur  T^o  ^roslAinjteAft  bA  peAtx  bee  0(a 
ti)uit)bcen  pTiIT»)SAi)A  It)  res^A  m  robAit^ce  A5ur  it)  Twinse  rni«*  T'AjnrT ;  toai;. 

CAT)    A5Ur    CAJCeAtX    A5Ut    VUltlJAl)    X\^]    &t\A|6eACC  ;     bA&ATl    bUAlA1t)&    A5ur 

bAftAti  i:iTtbrteAcbAi5  itj  cTt]Ati  oile  .].  sojrbeAi)  A5ur  AtpAittseit)  Asur  f>o\)b  ; 
bA&Ait  icAc  buA5Ai5  11)  cniAn  oile  .].  XOlM*  A5ur  0156  A5ur  ujse.  And 
twelve  of  his  people  studied  the  arts  and  sciences,  namely,  Segda,  Sobairce, 
and  Suirge,  Mechanics  (or  science)  ;  Mantan,  Caithear,  and  Fulman,  Druidism  ; 
three  others  studied  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  namely,  Goisdean,  Amirgin,  and 
Dorm ;  and  the  other  three  Military  Tactics,  namely,  Milidh,  Oigt,  and  Uige. 


"CuilieATb  i)A  lAOC|iO]8e  luAi6]n7, 
KoleACAt)  5r)Ai  f uijb  ca|i  f aI 
T^ftiA  VO-^U]n}  5Airci6,  p|iiA  5i)irt)|iA6; 
2t)il|&,  0|ce,  ui5e  atj. 

<t)olo&U|t  Af  1Cl1)b  OCC  Tt)bl]A6A1J, 

2l|t  bo  cuaIa  bA  bl  ]V  cboi|t ; 
2lr)rAb  tDir  A5  qbiiA  ^Aiue  ; 
3lbeA6  01?  r)]f\  bA]|ie  bjtoi). 

Keicnb'  r^Ac  |iii)b  |-lebe  jijpi, 

*Do  |teAC|*AC  o  Clft  A|t  CU]l)b, 

Bl]A&ATi?  boibfjoo  Iaift}  le  c|tAi3iA, 
)rr)\i]^^  IfA  ijA^CjA  tj&u|t)&. 

SlOfAb  Tt)1f  At)A1C]A  t^bAcb^lcbi 

tobuit  ]Y]r)  v^0]i]4<iv  r)5luAift, 

jt)  beAlbutjb,  ]i)  b|ieA3bur)ij  T7)b|tujr)l5, 

jr  It)  eAfpAit)  t)bu]li5  T)buAi|i. 

Ceic|ti  cAcbA  beA5  ]f  bA  ^icbeAb, 
Ro  peATifAb  in)  leAcoi)  lo|i' 
jrt)  ceAjic  eAfpA]T)e,  bAi|t]|i]b, 
•Da  cofTjAH)  bo  n)il]5  njoit. 

'  The  word  ftefcrib,  go,  reach,  or  arrive  at,  is  now  obsolete:  |teicri&  re^c 
signifies  to  go,  or  pass  round  a  place ;  m')b  or  |t]i)i)  is  the  word  generally  used 
for  a  head-land  or  promontory.  The  word  tteAcfAC,  which  occurs  in  the  next 
line,  is  the  third  person  plural  past  tense,  indicative  mood  active  of  the  fore- 
going verb  |te]cri&,  which  is  in  the  present  tense  third  person  plural  of  the 
same  mood  and  voice. 

*  Injtilft,  '^«y  remove  or  emigrate.  This  word  is  explained  in  another  passage 
of  the  Book  of  Ballj-mote,  by  the  phrase  coT)5AbrAC,  until  they  took  possession 
of  (a  place). 

»  Ro  FeATtfAb  im  leACon  Ion  :  no  f:eAnrA6,  they  fought.  The  root  of  thia 
verb  is  peAn,  give,  or  pour  forth,  as,  reAftAft  j:.Sv)lce  nojiije,  (literally)  o  wttl- 
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The  victory  of  those  heroes  I  am  speaking  of, 
Whose  fame  extended  across  the  seas, 
Applied  to  study  tactics  and  feats  of  arms, 
They  were  Milidk,  Oice,  and  famous  Uige. 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  years  from  thence  they  sailed, 

Warned  by  fate  to  be  their  rightful  destiny  ; 

At  I'iprafaine  they  remained  a  month, 

In  which  they  experienced  neither  woe  nor  sorrow. 

They  doubled  the  headland  of  the  Rhiphean  mountains, 
They  moved  from  the  land  upon  the  wave  ; 
Adjacent  to  Thrace  they  remained  a  year. 
And  from  thence  to  Asia's  ports  they  steered. 

They  remained  a  month  in  prosperous  Asia, 
They  went  from  thence  to  beauteous  Gothiam, 
Thence  to  Bealdund  and  populous  Breagdunn, 
Situated  in  Spain's  ungovernable  laud. 

Fourteen  battles  and  two  score 
Were  fought  on  many  a  hill  side, 
In  the  right  of  Spain  with  earnestness 
By  great  Milidh  its  Protector. 

come,  was  pmired  forth  before  him  (or  for  hun)  i.e.  he  was  welcomed.  Ro  peAti- 
a6  f  leACA6  Vo\a,  luet  (i.e.  rain)  of  blood  was  poured  down,  and  hence  the  word 
^reAftcAii),  rain.  The  word,  therefore,  used  in  this  passage  for  fighting  (a 
battle)  literally  means  to  put  or  pour  forth  exertion,  efforts  or  blows.  The 
word  used  in  another  copy  is  njeAbAbAjx,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  to 
make  a  breach  or  pour  forth,  as  j\o  rpeAb  At)  loc,  the  lake  bta-st  or  sprang  forth : 
njAjSn)  is  now  always  used  instead  of  tpeAbAb,  as  n)A]6iij-rlfelbe,  a  mountain 
torrent.  The  meaning  of  these  two  verbs  as  here  used  is  to  defeat,  or  put  to 
jiight.  Iti)  IsACOij  lofi.  The  particle  jnj  signifies  on,  along  with,  or  about: 
leACOtj  is  generally  applied  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  also  means  the  cheek ;  loft, 
as  here  used,  signifies  extensive  (50  leofi,  plenty)  and  the  entire  sentence  may 
be  thus  translated,  on  many  a  hill  side. 
18 
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3olATi)  A  A]t)rt)  bjACA  b]leAf,» 
2t)o  fobA  5A1J  binjeAf  |t]f. 

<Dof  T^A]r)i5  CATt)  ii)A  ceAsUd,* 

*C)a  lAt)An)A]t)  beA3  AbbAc' 

)nf  tjA  Cft]  |ii5A]b,  jto  |tAi6eA6,* 

Ua]|i'  1)1  |tO  CA^ljeAb  ICAC. 

'CAt)5AbA|i  TTjeic  n)]l]8,  njol^^xty, 

21    T)&|tAlt)T)  A  befpA]t)*  U^U, 

21  lotj5A]b  50  lA|t  ilUcbA,^ 
)t)A  cot^SAib'"  cArbA  cftufijb. 

Co]c  lAT)Arbi)A  A  ceACAifi  bec, 
'Cu5fAb  leo  boi)  TT)uit)bci|i  rno]]x, 

CeACjlAjl  ATDUf  TTJAp  bAn)Alb)C  ; 
Fo  fCA^llC  A  beAfpA^I)  015. 

'  aiTxnt)  is  -written  aiMFOiO  (on  him),  in  O'Clery's  copy  ;  X]on)  is  the  obsolete 
form  of  r§,  Ae,  pronoun  third  person  singular,  but  when  used  in  the  synthetic 
form  of  the  verb  it  answers  to  the  first  person  plural  likewise,  as  50  |vo]riUTi> 
ejpiot),  until  we  reach  Ireland.     Ica  is  the  same  as  aca,  is. 

*  The  word  h^]X  is  here  used  for  defeating  or  jmtting  to  flight.  It  signifies 
literally  to  break.  The  substantive  is  b|tireA6,  a  breach,  ex.  bfiifCAft  CAc&fionjA, 
the  breach  of  Aughrim. 

>  The  phrase  biACA  would  be  expressed  in  modem  language  by  fA  bf  ujl  or 
be  A  bfu^l,  of  which  is. 

<  tSof  f  Aii)i5  CAii)  in*  ceASlAc,  a  plague  happened  in  his  faviily:  bof  is  an 
obsolete  form  of  bo  sign  of  past  tense  :  trAiojs  is  the  obsolete  form  of  capAjs, 
came :  catij  is  the  word  generally  used  in  old  MSS.  for  a  plague,  hence  CAttjUcc 
or  cAjiijleAcc,  Tallaght  (near  Dublin),  i.  e.  a  monument  raised  over  the  dead 
who  died  of  the  plague.  The  word  ceAlUi,  a  family,  is  derived  from  ceAll, 
earth,  i.e.  the  land  or  territory  on  which  a  tribe  or  family  reside,  hence  ccaUac 
CAcbAC,  the  tribe  name  of  the  Mac  Gaurans,  which  gave  name  to  the  barony 
of  Tullughaw,  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ;  ccaUac  bupcA6A,  the  inheritance  or 
descendants  of  Donagh,  which  was  the  tribe  name  of  Mac  Ternans  or  Kernans, 
a  term  still  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  barony  of  Tullyhunco  or  Tullagh- 
onohoe,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 
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He  got  the  name  of  Spanish  Mll'ulh 

From  those  battles  which  he  gained  ; 

Ootamh  was  the  genuine  original  name 

Of  my  ancestor  of  high  esteem  (or  without  disrespect). 

A  plague  broke  out  among  his  people, 

By  which  twelve  married  couples  died  ; 

Among  whom  were  numbered  the  three  kings  we  mentioned, 

Who  were  never  disgraced  (or  dispraised)  in  battle. 

Milidh's  sons  arrived,  I  praise  them, 
In  Erin  from  the  far-famed  Spain, 
In  their  ships  well  trimmed  for  fighting, 
By  which  they  fought  victorious  battles. 

Five  married  couples  and  fourteen 
They  brought  with  them  of  their  chosen  people  ; 
Four  soldiers  attended  each,  as  is  universally  admitted. 
When  they  set  sail  from  fertile  Spain. 

*  2lt)bAc,  died.  This  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  wliich  is  put  for  &o,  sign 
of  past  tense,  and  bAt,  died.  The  first  person  singular,  present  tense,  indicative 
mood,  of  this  verb,  is  bACAinj,  but  now  alwaj's  signifies  to  droicn.  From  this 
verb  is  derived  bACAf,  contractedly  bar,  death.  The  word  AfebAC,  also,  signi- 
fies to  fall  or  be  slain  in  battle  or  elsewhere,  as  AbbAc  njAtjAijbAi)  acac  cujUjt)!;, 
Manannan  (Mac  lAx^fell  or  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  (Magh)  Cuillinn  (Moy- 
cullen,  or  the  plain  of  the  Holly  in  the  county  of  Galway).     Book  of  Ballymote. 

*  yyo  tiA)&eA6,  were  mentioned.  This  form  of  the  verb  AbAj|t,  say  thou,  is 
still  used  in  Munster. 

'  The  word  UAjtt,  is  often  written  in  old  MSS.  for  o}^,for  or  ftecatwe. 

8  21  l)ef pAjtj,  from  Spain.  This  would  be  written  in  modern  Irish  Af  ao 
eAfpJi|i),  or,  6  Aij  Sp'A]^  :  the  h  is  only  a  prefix,  answering  to  an  aspirate,  to 
CArpAjt),  which  generally  happens  to  nouns  beginning  with  vowels  after  a,  from, 
as  A  l}e]^]i)t),  from  or  out  of  Ireland. 

»  21  loiJ5A]b  50  \,A\\  ]\\aca  :  the  word  lAft  signifies  a  floor  or  deck :  fllACA  is 
compounded  of  lU,  mani/,  and  aca,  militari/  weapons,  i.e.  decks  or  floors  well 
furnished  for  fighting. 

10  CotJSAjb,  engaged.  This  is  an  obsolete  form  of  the  verb  cor)5bAi3,  hold 
thou:  the  clause  ]I)a  coo5A]b,  would  be  expressed  in  modern  Irish  thus,  Aijij  Att 
cof)5bAi5ftAtt,  in  which  they  held  (engagements,  i.e.  fought),  caca  cttujijb,  ^^c- 
torious  battles :  the  word  c^ujt)ft  (literally)  signifies  round,  collective,  i.e.  perft^ct. 
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JAft  l*|i)  5AbfAb  lobbeAft  fse^ye' 
<DiA  rr)Ai|tc  po|t  ceAjtc  CAllApjb  n)A|, 
O  fio  An)<vc,  CO  be^ftb  be]rijio, 
<Do  bejiCfAb  |iit)b  T^e]tt)|i5  f aj. 

2lcitjb  bl^AStjA  |tAr)|*A]b  eiyi^tjb 
21  ijb^b  jtATjbA^b  bee,  beAftb  leArt), 
)tt)  e]|iitt70t),  ]r  TtT)  ebe|t, 
jtt)  beicbosAbAit  cpfeAT>  fCAjt  ceAijb. 

Co]5eATi  |t03AbfAc  }n)  ebefi, 
)i)  leAC  be]]*C]|icAcb  Ab  cb|t)b  : 

6t),  ItJ^AbAT),   TtJApbCAT)  TT^UJIsIaV, 

CA^ceAii  A5uf  fulnjAt)  V]t)b. 

Co^seAji  in)  e|t|rt)Ot)  uAf  aI, 
^^bfAb  TcuAifci|tc  AcbeAjt ; 

3oi|'ceAr)  fui|t5e,  beclA  be]]x. 

KA^cb  beocbA|b,2  AC  eo^it  t)A  tjA]5eAb, 
ClAf  Ia  b«Tilft)ot)  iA|i  T)ol ; 
BA^cb  Aji^bjob^  |te  beinjeAjt  n70ftcbA|t ; 
I.A  b<'^1»t)i^5]n  cocA|i  n^oit.* 

<Dui)  TobA||tce,  |*ut)b  ]A|t  ^-eAUb, 
Le  fobATjices  rAeb  seAl  reAijb; 

<l-)ur)eACAi|i^  |ie  fu]|t5e  feAt>5. 

'  lijbbeAit  Sseiije,  the  bay  of  Sgeine,  now  the  Eenmare  river  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  and  so  called  from  Sgeine,  the  wife  of  Amergin,  who  was  drowned 
there. 

»  Rath  Beoikaid  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nore,  in  the  parish  of  Rathheagh, 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  parish  got  its  name. 

8  Baith  Ainaind,  or  Ratli  Oinn,  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Cualann,  which 
comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  and  this  fort  or  fortress 
is  supposed  to  be  Rathdown. 

*  Tochar  Mor,  or  the  great  causeway,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Arklow,  in 
the  county  of  \^■icklow. 
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They  landed  at  Invear  Sydne, 

On  a  Tuesday  of  the  Kalends  of  May  exactly  ; 

From  which  'tis  true,  they  saw 

The  adjacent  headland  of  Feimin. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  Eirinn  was  divided 
Into  twelve  divisions,  I  am  correct, 
By  Eireamon  and  by  Eibear, 
And  their  ten  puissant  heroes. 

Five  of  them  who  went  with  Eibear, 
To  whom  was  allotted  the  southern  half; 
En,  Insadan,  Mantan,  the  brave, 
Caithear  and  Fuhnan  the  fair. 

The  other  five  with  the  noble  Erimoyi, 
To  whom  was  allotted  the  northern  half, 
Aimirgin,  Sobairce,  Segda, 
Goisten  and  Suirge  were  their  names. 

Rath  Beothaid  on  the  Nore  for  them  was  erected 
By  Eri?7ion  after  his  going  thither, 
Raith  Aindind  by  the  magnanimous  Eimear, 
And  by  Aimirgin,  Tochar  Mor. 

Dun  Sobairce  was  afterwards  erected 
By  brave  Sobairce  of  the  white  side  ; 
Deilinis  by  Scgda  with  cheerfulness, 
Bun  Etair  by  Suirge  the  slender. 

*  Dun  Sobairce,  now  called  Dunseverick,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  tliree  miles 
east  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

8  Beilinis,  an  ancient  name,  it  is  supposed,  of  Dalkey  Island,  near  Kings- 
tovra,  Dublin. 

'  Dun  Etmr,  otherwise  called  Dun  Crhiithaiii;  an  ancient  fastness  on  the  hill 
of  Howth,  where  the  Light  House  now  stands.  The  Hill  is  still  called  Binn 
Etair,  in  the  Irish  lanf^nage,  which  name  it  received  from  £t(ir,  one  of  the 
Tuath-Dc-Dannan  queens. 
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'Dut)  njjijbe  Ia  CA]cbeA^t  rtjo|t; 
f?A]cb  TM3^^1T^''  ]*^  beAbAt)  ijgacsaI  ; 
*Dui)  CAi|tj5'^  Ia  beAbAij  1J05. 

CutbbAc  r)A]fi,  A|i  T'le|b  TD]f'  njolAirp, 
Le  3oifceAt)  t)]|t  bo  OAifi  bo ; 
SlcjAC  f  11?  A^tACA  |te  lAinj, 
Sa  |ioit)b  f  A  ei|tir)b  Aijb  fo. 

2^ll]6  HD  r^eicjA  fqATi)bA, 
jno  bAtibAit),  tjj  be]\]n}  1)30, 
5AbAir  eirpAjij  ]le|c  Uicbi, 
Fo  bo  ceifc  cot)A]bce  bo. 

1  Raith-Arda-Suird.  Doctor  O'Donovan  states  that  this  fort  was  situated 
on  the  hill  of  Rath-tSiuird,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  west  of  the  old 
chiirch  of  Donaghmore,  near  the  city  of  Limerick. 

*  Dim  Cairlgh.  Within  a  mile  of  the  post  town  of  Dromore  West,  in  the 
barony  of  Tireragh,  county  of  Sligo,  there  b  a  large  mound  bearing  the  name 
of  Dun  Caraigh,  from  which  a  parish  is  called,  namely,  PATt;ti^)rt>e  at)  t)U|i) 
CbA|iAi5,  the  exact  name  given  to  this  fort  in  the  poem. 

'  Cumhdach  Nair  ar  Sliabh  Mis.  Slieve  Mish  mountain  is  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Rathcavan,  in  the  barony  and  county  of  Antrim,  on  which  history 
informs  us  St.  Patrick  spent  much  of  his  time,  in  his  j-outhf ul  days,  in  herding 
swine  for  his  master  Milcho.  The  word  Cumhdach  signifies  literally  a  covering, 
or  place  of  shelter,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  Tectum. 

There  is  another  mountain  of  this  name  in  the  barony  of  Corkaguinny, 
county  of  Kerry,  midway  between  the  bays  of  Tralee  and  Castlemainon.  The 
highest  peak  of  this  mountain  range  is  2,796  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western 
extremity  of  this  Slieve  Mis  is  called  Cahir  Conri,  and  so  named  from  a  stone 
fortress  on  the  top  of  the  promontory,  which  was  constructed  by  Conri  Mac 
Daire,  king  of  West  Monster  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation.  A  most  in- 
teresting account  of  Slieve  Mis  and  of  Cahir  Conri  is  given  in  a  work  recently 
published  by  my  friend  John  Windele,  Esq.,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  book  is  limited  to  "  private  circidation."  We  give  the  following  brief 
extract  from  this  work  : — 
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Rath  Arda  Suird  was  erected  by  Fulman, 
Dun  Minde  by  Caithear  the  Great ; 
Bath  Bigbaird  by  the  strenuous  Edan  ; 
Bun  Cairigh  by  the  young  Edan, 

Cumhdack  Nair,  which  I  praise,  on  Mount  Mis  (was  erected) 
By  Goisten,  to  whom  it  was  no  discredit ; 
Such  were  their  Ratha  as  I  have  stated, 
And  their  division  of  Eirinn  as  here  related. 

Milidk  set  out  from  charming  Scythia 
On  Thursday,  I  state  no  falsehood ; 
He  took  possession  of  Spain  by  valour. 
It  was  a  testimony  of  repose  to  him. 

"  On  the  side  of  this  mountain  is  Gleann-Fais  (now  Glenaish)  so  named 
from  Fas,  one  of  the  Milesian  heroines  who  fell  there  in  the  battle  of  Slie\'e 
Mis  fought  against  the  Danans ;  and  through  this  vale  flows  the  stream  called 
Fiotmglaise,  mentioned  by  Keating.  In  the  same  engagement  fell  Scota,  the 
wife  of  Milidh,  whose  grave  stone  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  glen  about  a  mile 
south  of  Tralee,  which  is  a  great  natural  flag  35  feet  in  length  and  11  broad. 
Cahir  Conri  is  defended  on  two  of  its  sides  by  the  natural  rock,  inaccessibly 
steep.  The  eastern  side  opens  on  the  table-land  of  the  mountain  where  a  Cy- 
clopean wall  was  constructed,  which  gives  to  it  its  title  of  Cahir,  signifying  a 
fortified  place.  The  Cahir  formed  an  irregular  triangle.  The  wall  was  carried 
along  the  precipice,  but  the  outer  side  having  fallen  down  the  decli\aty,  it  is 
now  reduced  to  two  feet  thick.  No  where  does  the  wall  exceed  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  its  greatest  present  breadth  is  eleven  feet,  but  probably  was  not 
more  than  six  originally.  No  cement  was  used  in  ita  construction.  The  whole 
length  of  the  fort  is  360  feet.  The  proportions  of  the  stones  used  are  rather 
moderate,  averaging  about  18  inches  in  length  and  6  in  thickness,  and  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  class  of  Cj'clopean  architecture.  Conri,  son  of  Daire,  was 
chief  of  the  Erneans  of  Munster,  otherwise  called  Clanna  Deaghaidh,  or  Deg- 
adians,  one  of  the  three  warrior  tribes  of  that  period.  A  curious  account  of 
this  hero  may  be  seen  in  Keating's  Ireland,  p,  399,  Haliday's  edition." 
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A  POEM  BY  MAC  LIAG,  A.D.  lOlo. 


Under  this  year  O'Reilly  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  chief  Bard  : — "  Mac  Liag,  Secretary  to  Brian  Boroimhe, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  died  this  year,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  who  record  his  death  in  these  words, 
'2t)AC  l.]ACc,  .].  ?t)uiTiceA|tcAC,  njAC  CoijceApcAic,  ii\ib  ol- 
Xau)  cjieA^b  At)  cAi)  y]t)  becc,'  '  Mac  Liag, i.e.  Muirkeartagh, 
son  of  Conkeartach,  at  that  time  chief  doctor  (professor)  of 
Ireland,  died.'     He  was  author  of  the  following  works  : — 

"1.    VeAbAjt     0]|llf    ASAf    ATJIJaIa    A|l    C03CAlb    A3Af    A|» 

CACAib  6]ft]or)b,  '  A  book  of  Chronology  and  Annals  on  the 
wars  and  battles  of  Ireland.'  This  book,  notwithstanding 
its  title,  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  battles  of  Munster, 
during  the  time  of  Brian  Boroimhe. 

"  2.  A  Life  of  Brian  Boroimhe.  An  extract  from  this 
work  was  given  by  the  late  General  Vallancey,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Irish  Grammar. 

"  3.  A  poem  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  verses,  (lines)  be- 
ginning 13a  TtjAc  6&A5  bo  cit)i)  o  CbAf,  '  Twelve  sons  de- 
scended from  Cas,'  upon  the  descendants  of  Cas,  son  of 
Conall  JEack  luath,  king  of  Munster,  A.D.  366. 

"  4.  A  poem  of  thirty-two  verses,  beginning  <t)a  ttjac 
66a5  C>\)]\m'^\h\b  CA0,  'Twelve  sons  of  chaste  Cinneide,' 
giving  an  account  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Kennedy,  father  of 
Brian  Boroimhe. 

"  5.  A  poem  of  forty-four  verses,  beginning  9X  Cbi»)»- 
co|tA6  CA]6]  B|tiAT)  ?  '  Oh  Cinn-coradh,  where  is  Brian  V 
upon  Cinn-coradh,  the  palace  of  Brian  Boroimhe.  This 
poem  is  published  at  p.  196,  Vol.  II.  of  Hardiman's  Irish 
Minstrelsy. 

"  This  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  was  written  by  Mac 
Liag,  after  the  death  of  Brian,  in  which  the  author  laments 
the  death  of  that  hero,  and  other  illustrious  chiefs  that  used 
to  resort  to  his  hospitable  mansion. 
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"6.  A  poem  bej^iimiiig  2lt)iA|t  cApjicc  cnjciitj  Bhiaiij, 
'  Westward  came  the  fall  of  Brian.' 

"  7.  A  poem  of  twenty  verses,  beginning  "pAbAbeic  5A1) 
AfbijeAf ;  '  Long  to  be  without  delight.'  This  short  poem 
was  written  by  the  author  when  he  had  retired  to  ji;i)fe 
3^11  (the  Hebrides)  after  the  death  of  Brian  Boroimhe  ; 
and  in  it  he  bitterly  laments  his  absence  from  Ceann-coradh, 
(Kencora)  and  his  want  of  the  pleasures  he  was  there  ac- 
customed to  enjoy.'* 

The  poem  now  published,  we  believe  for  the  first  time, 
is  not  mentioned  by  O'Reilly.  There  are  copies  of  it  in 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  contained  in  the  Books  of  Leacan 
and  Ballymote.  This  poem  is  also  given  in  the  Book  of 
Dinseanchus,  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Carn-Conall ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
four  copies  of  it  differ  from  each  other,  more  or  less,  thus 
showing  that  they  had  been  transcribed  from  four  different 
MSS.  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

THE   ARGUMENT    FROM    THE    BOOKS    OF    LEACAN   AND 
BALLYMOTE. 

"The  few  Firbolgs  who  survived  this  battle  (of  Moy 
Tuirre)  fled  before  the  Tuath-De-Danan,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  Arran,  Isla,  Rachlin,  Britain,  and  many  other 
islands.  They  afterwards  brought  the  Fomorians  with  them 
to  the  second  battle  of  Moy  Tuirre  to  assist  them  against 
the  Tuath-De-Danan.  They  dwelt  in  those  islands  until 
the  establishment  of  the  pentarchial  government  in  Erin, 
when  they  were  driven  out  of  the  isles  by  the  Cruitni  (Picts). 
They  then  came  before  Carbry  the  Heroic  who  gave  them 
lands ;  but,  however,  they  could  not  remain  with  him  in 
consequence  of  the  weighty  taxes  which  he  imposed  upon 
them.  They  then  fled  from  him  and  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Olioll  and  Meave,  from  whom  they  ob- 
tained possessions ;  and  that  is  what  has  been  called  the 
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Emigration  of  the  sons  of  Umore.  Aengus,  the  son  of 
Umore,  had  been  their  king  (chief)  in  the  east.  From 
them  have  been  named  the  territories  which  they  possessed, 
namely,  Lough  Cime  got  its  name  from  Cime  Cethirceann, 
the  son  of  Umore ;  Tawin  Point  in  Meadridhe  from  Taman, 
son  of  Umore  ;  Dun  Aeugus  in  Aran  from  Aengus  ;  Cam 
Conall  in  Aidhne  from  Conall ;  Magh  Adhaii'  from  Adar ; 

MAC  LIAG'S  POEM. 
UAl|t  V]  b^lcbefC  1!DA|t5A, 

CA|ttj  pojt  r)bex]c\)  a  ijof  a, 
CoijA]ll  CAett)  njAC  Aer)3u|*A. 

2let)3Uf  rt)AC  unjO]\i  adaU, 
43o  fibetj  pA  njAC  coijaU, 
)\-  bo  cboijAll  bo  jtAb  TTjeAbb, 
2l]bjje  AlA]i)b  ij]  bl')beA|ib. 

l,ocu|t  A  c]|t  cbtiucbijecb  cbo]|t, 
T^Ajt  ]tj  n)U]]i  n)u]i)c]]t  un)0||t, 
<t)o  r-^lSl^  cbAi|iptti  i)iA  i^eft, 
Co  rt^ib]  njeAboi;  3Ae]bel. 

I  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Firbolg,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject  of  this  poem  and  of  the 
argument  prefixed  to  it.  The  Firbolg  are  said  to  have  landed  in  Ireland  about 
thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  One  division  of  them  under 
Slainge  landed  at  a  place  called  from  him  Invear  Slainge,  or  the  Bay  of  Slainge, 
now  the  harbour  of  Wexford,  and  from  this  Bay  the  river  Slaney  derives  its 
name.  Another  division  of  them  landed  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  bay 
called  lorrus  Domhnon,  now  Erris  in  Mayo,  probably  in  Blacksod  Baj'.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Firbolg,  the  Fomorians  were  masters  of  the 
country,  and  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  the  Nemedians  who  had  re- 
mained in  Ireland  ;  but  the  Firbolg,  together  with  their  kindred  race  the  Ne- 
medians, again  conquered  the  Fomorians,  and  became  in  their  turn  masters  of 
Ireland.  The  five  Firbolg  leaders  divided  the  island  amongst  them  into  five 
equal  parts,  and  the  colony  appears  to  have  been  formed  into  two  great  tribes, 
namel}-,  the  Fir-Gallian,  a  name  signifj-ing  spearmen,  who  possessed  Leinster, 
and  are  mentioned  bj"  differpnt  writers  under  the  name  of  Calenians.     The  other 
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Magh  Asail  in  Munstcr  Irom  Asal  son  of  Umorc ;  also 
Meann  son  of  Umore,  the  Bard.  So  that  they  possessed 
forts  and  islands  in  and  around  Erin  until  they  were  driven 
out  of  them  by  Cuchulain.  It  was  concerning  the  emi- 
gration of  the  sons  of  Umore,  and  the  names  of  their  chiefs 
and  possessions,  that  the  poet  (Bard)  composed  the  follow- 
ing poem."' 

TRANSLATION. 

Historic  records  thus  testify. 

And  it  is  an  indubitable  fact. 

That  the  Carn  (erected)  as  ordained  by  usage 

Is  that  of  Conall  the  mild,  the  son  of  Aengus.* 

Aengus  the  son  of  Umor  from  across  the  seas, 

To  him  Conall  was  a  son ; 

To  this  Conall  Meave  granted 

Delightful  Aidhne  for  a  certainty. 

They  came  from  the  land  of  the  cruel  Picts, 

Over  the  seas  came  Umor's  sons ; 

They  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Carbry  Niafer' 

Situated  in  Meath  in  the  midst  of  the  Gael. 

tribe  called  Fir-Domhnon  (deep  diggers  in  the  earth,  i.e.  agriculturists  or  miners 
or  both)  possessed  Connaught,  and  are  mentioned  by  O'Flaherty  and  other 
writers,  under  the  name  of  Firdomnians  and  Damnonians.  The  Firbolg  race, 
under  nine  successive  kings,  rided  over  Ireland  for  a  period  of  about  eighty 
years,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Tuatli-De-Danans.  The  most  of 
them  fled  to  those  places  above  stated  and  such  as  remained  in  Ireland  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  the  Danans  for  a  period  of  about  two  hun- 
dred years.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians  from  Spain,  the  Firbolgs  assisted 
them  in  the  conquest  of  the  Danans,  and  thej^  were  partly  restored  to  their 
ancient  possessions  by  the  Milesians,  and  were  chiefly  located  in  Leinster  and 
Connaught.  Some  of  the  Firbolgs  became  Kings  of  Leinster,  and  thcj'  were 
Kings  of  Connaught,  under  the  Milesians,  for  several  centiiries. 

'  Carn-Conaill  lay  in  the  territory  of  Aidhne,  according  to  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty,  which  was  co-extensive  with  the  diocese  of  Kilmacduagh,  in  the 
county  of  Galway.  Doctor  O'Donovan  is  of  opinion  that  the  place  where  this 
carn  stood,  is  now  called  Ballyconnell,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbecanty,  near  Gort. 

'  Cnirhre  Niafer,  Carbry  the  heroic  man,  was  King  of  Tara  at  the  birth  of 
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Cou  A]ccbe<\bAft  pcAfiAub  pii)fe, 
ji)A|*beAcb  b|teA3  biiA^je  h]i)b,  [cAfi), 

KA^cb  cbelccbAiii  (ttAC  cet)&Ai3)  tt<^icb  cotDA|(t 
CijobbA  b|ieA5  bnus  rt)!)A  elctijAijt. 

2lei?Acb  cAiUceAT)  c|teb  cbeAjin^rjA, 
"CIaccsa  t)A  c|t]  |:it)t)eAn)ijA, 
2lcb  ri^l  r^lSI  b|tibAtT), 
Ba  be<^b  lAcb  cor)A|ccbeAbuft. 

JX  Aljb  COIJACACbc  CAl|\p|t|, 

■Caji  t}A  |:eA]tA|b  CA|t  fAiftfi5|, 
'po5T)ArD  ceATTj|tAcb  Ia  CAcb  CUA^cbj 
4!)o  cbftebf  Ab  eiipji)  eAcbluAjcb. 

S^bfAb  fit)  ceAcbt^u  cii|tu, 
5ai)  D]  ir  »^o  5 AT)  ni  ]r  1"5"» 

S^bAir  ceicbm  n<^cb<v  tiir» 

)n}  u|tp05t;ArD  a  n)0|i  Iff. 

CeAC  tt)AC  TTJAJAcb  A  TtJUlJ  tt)A]IJ> 

Rof  n)AC  beAbAb  a  b|tu|rf)  CA]r), 
CooaU  cbeA|ii)Acb  cjtuAf  ^o  cb»ii)b, 
"peAii  ^ycleAfitA^b  cucuIaji). 

Christ.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  (a  MS.  it  is  said  of  the  8th 
century)  in  the  following  words  as  .spoken  by  a  re\-ived  giant,  whom  St  Patrick 
raised  from  his  tomb.  "  Ego  sum  Mace  maic  Cais  maicc  Glais  qui  fui  subul- 
cus  Hig  Lugir,  rig  hi  Rotie ;  jugulavit  me  Flan  mac  maicc  Con  in  regno  Coirpre 
nith  fer."  "  I  am  the  grandson  of  Cas,  the  son  of  Glas,  who  was  a  swineherd 
to  King  Lugir,  a  King  in  Rotius ;  Flan,  the  son  of  Mac  Con,  slew  me  in  the 
kingdom  of  Carbry  the  heroic  man." — See  Antiquarian  Researches,  Appendix, 
p.  xxxi. 

1  Raiih  Celtckair,  but  in  another  copy  of  the  poem  called  Rath  Cendaigh,  now 
Rathkennj-,  a  \-icarage  in  the  barony  of  Slane,  county  of  Meath. 

^  Ealcmar  was  the  son  of  Dealbaeth,  a  Tuath-De-Danan  King,  who  reigned 
ten  years  over  Ireland. 

3  Cearmno  and  Sobairce,  the  grandsons  of  Heber,  reigned  jointly  over  Ire- 
land for  forty  years. 
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They  obtained  fair  lands  to  dwell  on  (such  as) 
Anastach/idelightful  and  durable  its  fort, 
Eath  Cealtchar  (or  Rathkenny )  and  splendid  Rath  Comar,  • 
Delightful  Knowth  the  palace  of  Elcmar's  wife.'' 

The  Aenach  (fair  plain)  of  Telton,  the  tribe  of  Cearmna,^ 

Tlachtga  of  the  three]|Finemnas/ 

The  Ford  of  Sidi,  tlie^highway  of  Bridam,* 

Were  the  lands  which  they  obtained  as  habitations. 

It  was  then  that  Carbry  demanded  taxes 
To  be  paid  to  Tara  by  those  seafaring  men, 
For  such  was  the  law  with  all  tribes  who  lived 
On  the  plains  of  Erin  of  swift  steeds. 

They  appointed"(or  accepted)  four  champions, 
Without  any  thing  more,  without  any  thing  less  ; 
Carbry  accepted  those  four  guarantees 
As  sureties  for  their  great  fortresses. 

Those  were  Ceat,  son  of  Magach,  of  the  plain  of  Main,^ 

Ross  the  son  of  Deadad  of  Drum-Cain,^ 

Conall  Cearnach,  valorous  on  the  seas. 

And  Cuchullain  the  hero  of  the  feats  of  arms. 

<  The  three  Flneavihnas  were  the  three  sons  of  Eohy  Feidlioch,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  and  probably  they  had  their  residence  at  Tlachtga. 

»  Ath  Sigi  or  Sidi  was  a  ford  on  the  river  Boyne,  from  which  it  appears  tlie 
parish  of  Assej-,  in  the  barony  of  Deece,  county  Meath,  derives  its  name. 
Bridam,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Geshill,  King's  county. 

«  Ceat,  son  of  Magach,  a  Connaught  champion  and  a  ferocious  wolf  to  the 
men  of  Ulster.  He  was  afterwards  slain,  in  single  combat,  by  Conall  Cearnach 
at  Ath-Ceit,  or  the  Ford  of  Ceit.  Keating's  Ireland,  Haliday'n  Edition,  p,  384. 
Magh  Main  is  supposed  to  be  Hy  Maine  in  Galway,  or  Kilmain  in  Mayo. 

7  Drutn  Cain.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  in  West  Munster,  and  proba- 
bly was  the  same  as  Dun-Caoin,  now  Dunqueen,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Corcaguinny,  county  of  Kerry. 
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Otj  \o  fio  coftAiseAb  CAi|t, 

Ha  cuAcbA  lit)  cbeATtj|tA]b  cboTjb  5lA]t), 

T^jtonjAisir  CA7|tp]t]  t)]A  veA|t, 

C]f  pO|l|tO  tJAjt  ^Ulll)5eA&A|X. 

<t)o  locu|t  uAbA  CO  fe|lb, 
Co  b<'^lllll  <^5"r  <^^  n)e]bb, 
BeADfAC  riA|t  fte  pAi|tti3i  |:Ait>b, 
Co  bUtJ  AeT)3urA  ]T)  AjtpAiob. 

2lcnAbu|t  c]rt)i  A|tA  loc, 
2lbt)Abu|t  cucjiu  A]t  cuclocb, 
Ko  5t)i  AbA|i  cbeA|*  A  cbeAcb, 
2lctjAbu|t  Tt)il  A|t  itju|ibecb. 

2lbT)Abttjt  bAelAc  A|t  bA]l, 
KA^brje  erjbAC  bu|r)b  |te  CAjb, 
2lbi)Abu|i  beAjtA  a|i  a  jtinb, 
2lbijAbu|t  njob  A|t  njojb  \]i)b. 

Ko  3Ab  lti3Af  ceAijb  ti?boi|tt)e, 
Bo  5Ab  cit)3  Alt  lAcb  oi5le, 
2i|t  lA]5lit)b]  i)ocbo  cbel, 
BA]|tt)ecb  ^S^r  bA]tAr)tjbel. 

>  Dun  Aengus,  on  the  great  Island  of  Aran,  in  the  Bay  of  Galwaj',  where 
still  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  this  cyclopean  fortress  erected  by  Aengus,  son 
of  Umore,  the  chief  of  this  Firbolg  tribe. 

»  Lough  Cime,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  is  situate  in  the  barony  of  Gare, 
county  Galway,  and  is  now  called  Lough  Hackett. 

*  Loiu/h  Ctttni,  now  Lough  Cutre  or  Cooter  at  Gort,  in  the  County  of  Galway. 

*  Magh  Aclhair,  or  the  plain  of  Adhar,  in  which  stood  Bile-Magh-Adkair,  or 
the  tree  of  the  plain  of  Adhar,  at  which  the  O'Briens,  princes  of  Thomond, 
were  inaugurated.  This  tree  grew  on  a  mound  in  the  parish  of  Clooney, 
barony  of  Bunratty,  county  of  Clare,  under  which  probably  Adhar  the  Firbolg 
chief  was  buried. 

»  Murbeck  ia  a  central  bay  in  the  great  Island  of  ^iran.  Kilmurvey  lies  at 
its  head  at  a  short  distance  from  the  great  fort  of  Dun  Engus.     The  Church 
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From  the  first  time  of  the  settlement  in  the  east 

Of  these  tribes  about  Tara  of  limpid  waters  (or  streams), 

Carbry  Niafear  so  much  increased 

The  rent  upon  them  which  they  could  not  endure. 

They  fled  from  him  with  their  properties 
To  Oilioll  and  to  Meave  ; 
They  settled  westward  along  the  pleasant  coasts 
As  far  as  Dun  Aengus  in  Aran.' 

They  settled  Cime  at  his  lake,^ 
They  planted  Cutru  at  Cut- Lough,' 
Adar  made  his  residence  in  the  south,* 
They  stationed  Mil  at  Murbech.* 

They  placed  Daelach  at  Dail, 

Aenach  constructed  a  Bun  in  his  neighbourhood, 

They  settled  Beara  at  his  Headland,^ 

They  fixed  Mod  at  Moidlinn.^ 

Irgas  took  possession  of  Ceann  Boirne,* 
Cing  obtained  the  district  of  Oigle  ;^ 
At  Laidlinni,  I  do  assert, 
Were  Bairnech  and  Barannbel. 

at  Kilmurvey  (St.  Duach's)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  most  ancient  C5'clopean 
masonry.  In  the  Book  of  Leacan,  folio  83,  Tragh  Murhagh,  or  the  Strand  of 
Murbagh,  is  explained  by  Trayh  Ceall,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Eillalla  in  the 
county  of  Mayo. 

*  Rinn  Beara  or  Cinn  Bheara,  now  Kinvarra  at  Galway,  a  locality  which 
has  been  so  well  described  by  our  esteemed  friend  Thomas  L.  Cooke,  Esq., 
Parsonstown,  in  his  excellent  note  on  Durlus  Guaire. 

'>  Moidliiin,  or  Moylinn,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  lay  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
tartan,  county  of  Galway ;  but  in  Petty's  map  it  is  placed  to  the  east  of  Tir- 
lough  in  the  barony  of  Clare. 

8  Ceann  Boime,  Burren  Head,  now  called  Black  Head,  in  the  barony  of 
Burren,  county  of  Clare. 

9  lath  Oigk  or  the  district  of  Oigle.  Crtiachan  Oigle  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Croagh  Patrick,  in  the  barony  of  Murisk,  county  of  Mayo. 
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Ho  30b  cboi)cbftAi&  <x  cbuib  cbojp, 

Bo  50b  lAcbt^Acb  cul<vi3  ceAt)&, 

Ko  5Ab  CArt)At)  CAtt)AlJ  |t]t)b. 
Lui&  AfAl  A  CUA1&  CA|t  CUltjb, 

Co  itfAcbc  fA  n)\irr)n}^]X)  tt)0ft5lu|t)b, 
21  cuAfb  i)A  lAib|i)5  bo  lufb, 
2lp  uAjb  bftuin)  TjAjbiub  rjAfAfl. 

Ko  30b  codaU  C|ticb  Afbije, 
Cot)AU  CAetT)  cfA  bAb  f-Aibbm, 
)|-e  riu  r"1^eAbH3  rloi3, 
2t)uii;ciite  u^le  unjoi|t. 

Oi)  lo  |to  cbuAlAi3  CAipppi, 
Ho  Iai  A3t)eAb  A  ijAfjibi, 
7^ocA]|tceA|t  uAb  cfbbeAb  be, 
"pojt  A  ce]c|ti  bofbibe. 

<t)o  lobufi  cbujc]  CO  cbecb, 
21  CfiAejb  ituAfb  ija  CAjjibcbccb, 
\.u]h  jtof A  A  befti)A]b  fAJIt, 
<t)o  lufb  ceAc  A  coijAcbcAjb. 

1  Taman  Rinn  or  Tawin  point,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Galway,  not 
far  from  Clarin's  Bridge. 

•  Dnim-Asail  or  the  long  hill  of  Asal,  lay  in  Magh-Asail  or  the  plain  of 
Asal,  in  the  barony  of  Coshma,  county  of  Limerick. 

s  ErTia  MiimJian  The  following  brief  account  relating  to  this  tribe  has 
been  collected  from  Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Earna  MumJian,  the  Erneans  of 
Munster,  were  also  called  Clanna  Deaghaidh,  anglicised  Degadians.  They  were 
the  posterity  of  Aengus  Tuirmeach,  who  was  a  monarch  of  Ireland  of  the  race 
of  Heremon,  about  150  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Fiach,  son  of  Aengus 
Tuirmeach,  had  a  son  named  OilioU  Aronn,  who  got  great  possessions  in  Ulster, 
and  OFlahertv  states  that  his  descendants  were  called  Erneans.     Sen,  son  of 
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Cuncraid  obtained  liio  just  portion 

At  sea  on  the  Mid  Island. 

Lathrach  obtained  Tully-teann  (fortified  bill), 

Tarn  an  took  possession  of  Tarn  an  point.' 

Asal  proceeded  from  the  north  across  the  water  (Shannon) 

Till  be  arrived  in  Munster  of  great  vallies ; 

From  the  north  in  bis  boat  be  passed  over, 

From  him  charming  Drom-Asail  derived  its  name.'' 

Conall  obtained  the  district  of  Aidbno  (Ayne), 
Conall  the  mild  who  was  the  wealthiest ; 
Such  were  the  settlements  of  the  host 
Of  the  entire  people  of  Umore. 

From  the  day  that  Carbry  heard  (of  their  flight) 

His  mind  was  highly  incensed  ; 

lie  called  upon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

Ilis  four  guaranteeing  chieftains. 

They  marched  to  him  at  his  palace 

From  Creeve  Koe  of  the  chariots  ; 

Rossa  marched  eastward  from  the  Erneans  (of  Munster),' 

And  Ceat  proceeded  from  Connaugbt. 

OUioll  Aronn,  had  a  son  named  Deag,  and  he  and  his  brethren,  of  the  race  of 
the  Erneans,  being  Heremonians,  were  expelled  from  Ulster  by  the  Irians  (the 
posterity  of  Ir,  son  of  Milidh),  or  Clanna  Eory,  the  ancient  possessors.  Deag, 
being  a  celebrated  warrior,  went  with  his  followers  to  Munster,  and  was  favour- 
ably received  by  Duach,  king  of  that  province,  and  afterwards  monarch  of 
Ireland  of  the  race  of  Heber.  After  the  death  of  Duach,  Deag  became  King 
of  Munster,  and  his  tribe  got  extensive  possessions  in  that  pro%nnce.  The 
Degadians  got  their  tribe  name  Clanna  Deaghaidh  from  this  Deag.  The  Erneans 
or  Degadians  were  a  warlike  race,  and  chiefly  formed  the  military  body  of  the 
Fianna  or  Fenians  of  Munster. 
19 
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CAb^tAlb  bv\rt)rA  AJt  CAIftpit)  CO]\i, 

No  peAjiAjb  CAC  ceAijt)  ]ceAi)b, 
NA]bii?tt)eAf  fO|tAib  CO  po^|iceAi;bt 

LobAH  Af  CO  ]tA]cb  C|lUAcbAl), 

Cec|iu|t  AT)5loiji)Acb  uAcbnjAji, 
"CuiAllAib  c|tofCAb  beji)  it)  f»t)Acbc, 

21  fl  pA^cbb)   C|tUACbO<''  C0t)bACl)C. 

Cot)  ACACC  b]b  T1)AC  rt)A3Acb» 
CAlJlbl  CUf  A|tA  n)A|lAcb, 

Co  T)beA|n)Ab  Aet>5uf  ^i)  ^t], 
Ke  cbA||ib]b  A  cboTf^Aijtl]. 

2li)  A|t  cul  bo  |iAbAb  t^lT** 

Mo  ^1)  c^Ajt  bo  biAb  T  CjlUAcbAltJ, 
Mo  A  C|t]A|t  b|tACA|l  11*  A  tt)AC, 

LAefSAb  b]A  cbit)b  i  con)|tAC. 

jri  coitjAijtli  |to  cbitjb, 

21  ceAijb  |to|*A  bo  |iAb  cjijs, 

Co  cot)A]ll  ceA|iijAcb  itjeAb  tjsell, 

Ko  Ia]  c]n)]  cejcbiit  cbeijb. 

^o  |iAb  i]t5Ar  ]Ia|i  CAcb, 
JoAbAi3  cbe|c  njAC  njASAcb, 
4Do  |tAc  it)Af  cecb  b^A  cblojtjb, 
CoijaU  ]ceAi)tj  cotjculA]t). 

jl?  CeCjlUjt  CA]tJJ5  At»Al|t, 

Lobuft  uAicbib  pot)  AjiTtj  30]l, 
]a\i  ii)A|ibAb  itj  cbeAcbftO}|t  cbojjt, 
)^A  bee  bo  ri;u]T)ciit  un}0]\i. 
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Restore  unto  me,  said  the  jnatice-soekiug  Carbry 
The  great  emigration  (or  fliglit)  of  the  sons  of  \Jm6r, 
Or  give  them  battle  at  close  quarters, 
I  firmly  bound  you  to  that  compact. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  Rath  Croaghan, 
The  four  dread  and  stern  champions ; 
They  moved  fasting,  severe  the  restraint, 
On  Croaghan's  plains  in  Connauglit. 

The  son  of  Magach  (Ceat)  to  them  granted 
A  truce  until  the  following  day, 
That  Aengus  the  king  might  hoH 
A  consultation  with  his  friends. 

Would  they  return  to  the  east 

Or  remain  under  (the  government  of)  Croaghan  in  the  west, 

Or  that  his  three  brothers  and  son 

Should  decide  the  case  by  combat. 

The  resolution  they  came  to  was 
That  Cing  should  meet  Rossa  in  combat, 
That  Coi^all  Cearnach  of  many  hostages 
Should  be  opposed  by  Cimi  Cethir-kenn. 

That  Irgas  of  many  battles  should  go 
To  oppose  Ceat  the  son  of  Magach, 
That  Conall  should  (a  loss  to  his  tribe) 
Meet  Cuchulain  in  the  conflict. 

The  four  (champions)  who  came  from  the  east 
Departed  from  them  with  victorious  arms, 
Having  slain  the  righteous  four, 
A  ruin  to  the  race  of  Timor. 


»JOO 

21bt)ACC  CO^aU  ft] a  ACAUt, 
"poo  CA|tt)Or<'^  CUf  T)A  clAcbAlb, 

"I^IDbAb  cAcb  feAtjcbAib  fio  flo^ijb, 
CoijAb  fee  1CA  cA|in  cotjA^U. 

Ko  AbtJACC  IT)  C|t1A|l  Ajle, 

?l  ijfeurtjAcbAib  |:iT)brt)A]5i, 
)X  be  jCA  cijocAt)  T)A  ceADb, 
"CuAf  i|tAicb  un^A^ll  injcbeAtjb 

Co  ^Ae|iA  ]X)  co|rt)b6  A|t  cAcb  ceAf, 
2t)AC  I1A3  linb]  t)A  Tj^sfef, 
21  cjtiofx  bo  jtotjAtT)  bo  caI, 
"pjAbA  ^]T)b  |io  piobAbAii. 

)r.  ).  M.  (D.  21.  j.  5. 


<  RaOi  Utnaill.  Tireachan,  in  his  collections  concerning  St.  Patrick,  states 
at  the  end  of  his  first  Book  that,  "  it  ends  in  the  country  of  the  posterity  of 
Niall  (Meath).  The  second  begins  and  concludes  in  the  country  of  Connaught" 
In  this  second  Book  we  find  St.  Patrick's  journey  through  Connaught  described. 
After  crossing  the  river  Shannon  from  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  he  proceeds  to 
Eilphin  and  Croaghan  in  the  county  of  Koscommon,  from  which  he  goes  into 
the  county  of  Mayo.  He  travels  to  the  termination  of  Hy  Mally  (barony  of 
Burris-Umal  or  Burrisoole),  where  Adutd  Fobuir,  a  church  in  which  bishops 
were  ordained,  stood.  From  this  place  St.  Patrick  proceeded  to  the  mountain 
of  Eigle,  i.e.  Croagh  Patrick  in  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  county  of  Mayo,  and 
immediately  after  we  find  the  following  passage.  "  And  he  (St.  Patrick)  came 
to  the  regions  of  Cortutemne  to  the  fountain  of  Sini,  where  he  baptized  many 
thousands  of  men ;  he  also  founded  two  churches  in  Toga.  And  he  came  to 
the  fountain  of  Fimlmuighe  which  is  called  Shm,  because  it  was  indicated  to 
him  that  the  magi  honoured  this  fountain,  and  made  donations  to  it  as  gifts 
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Conall  was  iiitorred  aloug  with  his  father 
Beneath  this  Cairn  composed  of  stones, 
Every  historian  who  mentioned  it  asserts 
That  from  thence  it  is  (called)  Cam-Conaill. 

The  three  others  were  interred 
In  the  tombs  of  Finnmaighe  (delightful  plain), 
Hence  the  Mound  of  the  Khans  (chiefs)  is  so  called, 
Above  at  the  strongly  fortified  Rath  UmailL^ 

May  the  Godhead  from  all  evils  free 
Mac  Liag  of  the  order  of  the  Bards ; 
0  Christ  may  thy  will  be  done, 
Unerring  proofs  thou  hast  testified. 

H.  I.  S.  T.  0.  R.  I.  C. 


to  God."  In  the  foregoing  passage  the  plain  on  which  Rath  Umail  stood,  as 
mentioned  in  this  verse,  is  identified,  viz.  Fimlmnighe  (literally  the  white  or  fair 
plain).  In  the  sentence  preceding  this  passage  are  the  following  words, — 
"  et  plantavit  iecclesiam  in  campo  Umail,"  "  and  he  (St.  Patrick)  built  a  church 
in  the  plain  of  Umal.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  camptts  Umail,  in  this 
passage,  took  its  name  from  the  strongly  fortified  Jiath  Unmill  of  the  Irish  poem. 
The  Lordship  of  Umkall,  according  to  O'Dugan,  was  divided  into  two  terri- 
tories called  da  Umhall,  i.e.  the  two  Umhalls,  which  comprised  the  present 
baronies  of  Murrisk  and  Burrishoole,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  name  has 
been  latinized  Umalia  and  Hy  Malia,  and  rendered  bj'  English  writers  into 
The  Owles.  The  O'Malleys  were  chiefs  of  this  territory,  and  are  styled  Lords 
of  Umhall  (Uwall),  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Achad  Fobidr  is  now  the  parish  of  Aughagower,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Murrisk,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Burrishoole,  county  Mayo. 
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A  POEM  BY  MAC  WARD,  CHIEF  BARD  TO 
O'DONNELL,  PRINCE  OF  TIRCONNELL. 


The  last  Bard  of  Erin  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  who  held  the  rank  and  property  of  a  chief 
OUave,  was  Mac  Ward,  whose  death  is  recorded  at  A.D. 
1609,  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

"  The  Mac  Ward,  namely  Owen,  the  son  of  Geoflfrey, 
son  of  Owen,  son  of  Geoffrey,  chief  Ollave  to  O'Donnell 
in  poetry,  a  learned  and  intelligent  man,  who  kept  a  house 
of  general  hospitality,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  the 
victory  of  repentance." 

In  O'Reilly's  Irish  Waiters,  at  A.D.  1600,  an  account  is 
given  of  this  Bard  and  of  some  of  his  compositions.  He 
accompanied  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell  in  their 
exile  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  this  beautiful  elegiac  poem, 
in  which  he  addresses  Nuala,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  Roderic 
O'Donaell,  and  pathetically  represents  her  as  weeping 
alone  over  the  graves  of  the  princes  on  St.  Peter's  Hill  in 
that  city.  An  English  translation  of  it  has  been  versified 
by  Clarence  Mangan,  in  his  superior  style  of  composition, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Irish  Penny  Journal ; 
(p.  123),  and  the  original  Irish  text,  having  been  kindly 
supplied,  from  his  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of 
MSS.,  by  Professor  Eugene  O'Curry,  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  (who  also  supplied  the  literal  ver- 
sion to  Mr.  Mangan),  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  allusions  in  the  poem  to  the  great  victories 
gained  over  the  English  by  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
such  as  the  battles  of  Athbuidhe  or  the  Yellow  Ford,  of 
Ballaghmoyre  or  the  Moyry  Pass,  of  Ashanee  or  Bally- 
shannon,  of  Mullaghbrack,  of  the  Curlew  Mountains,  &c. 


21  heAX)  fUA]H  VA^ll  A|i  Ai)  b-FCA|tc, 
'CftttA5  Iptt)  A  b-^A3CA0i  b'6ifceAcc  ; 

•D^  tt)-b]Al8  V]ATJt)  ^^J^Olfejol  Ab  JAjl, 

<t)o  biA^S  Ab  caoii)ca6  cosijaH). 

)^AbA  30  b-pAS^AO]  Al)  ^A^ll, 

<Da  iija8  c-f  |A|i  A  b-^ift  Cboi>A|ll ; 
X,'^n)  le  fluAj  Bo]|tce  bA  rt)-beAc, 

M]   PA5CAO]  At?  UA]5  30  b-«AJ3t)0AC. 

21  i}-<t)oitte,  A  T)-<t)|tuirt)-cliAb  i)a  3-c|tor, 

2ltj  2l|ib  2t)ACA  A|*  roofi  c^6or; 
H|  PA5CA0T  la  At)  t^eA^tc  A|t  ^A^ll 

3a1)  11)1)^  bo  CeACC  ^a  A  CUA]ltI17. 

21  u-lDui)  i)A  tj-^All  |:A  mil)  roiiiit, 
t^o  At)  Ajiuf  eAtbo(3  6031111); 

Mo  At)  6Ar|iuAi&  ]Y  |*6]tt)e  fAjl 
H]  bA  |t6i5e  At)  itAji)  b  p^sAil. 

<t)o  cjocpAS  Ab  coit)ba]8  cAoit)e, 

Be  At)  o't)  6]|tt)c  lolrbAoitje  ; 
BeAt)  o  xh^V  bit)i)-f|teAb  BAt)i)A, 

'S  1t)510i)  o  l]ox  LiAc-b|torf)A. 

<Do  c(0CpA8  beAt)  o'\)  2t)Ai5  rbuiU, 

O  BbeATtbA,  o  Sbiuiit,  o  Sbloi)uii)i) ; 
'SAt)  beAt)  O  CbltUACAjt)  t)A  3-CAc, 

'Sai)  beAt)  o  cuACA|b  "CeAtt^ftAc. 

iDo  b-'irleoccAOi  o  1 1)51)1  b  Ssoft, 
2lt)  ct)oc  'i)A|i  citocAb  PeAbo|i ; 

H]  biAi8  Act)  ceAC  5AI)  s^vin  3U1I, 
<Da  tt)-beic  l^iti)  le  fiAb  lp]oi)i)cu]t). 
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CeAb  fuAjrtjijir  tjii  f  Ailtt)-ceAt)A|l ; 
Mj  h]c^]6  bcAftpA  5AIJ  b|t6i)  nj-bAt), 
Nj^  beA]itj^  wrt)  VO\r)  3AI)  t)|Ari)A&. 

<t)ii  n)AC  |ti5  bo'rj  |t6ltt)f|  Cbui»?»?j 
2lcA  A|t  5AC  cAojb  t)'UA  <Dbott)0"l^l  i 

Na  cji^  cuijtp  |te  finioi)  nb, 
"plji  CATin  A|t  i)-uilc  A  i)-0)3i6. 

2lo  bA  clo]c  f|t)  Of  A  3-ciotjij, 
4D^  b-pAicbji*  osbAib  6i|tiOD«) ; 

%]i  A0|  A  l]i)eA6  bo  I6A5A6, 
Cao]  n)]\e  bo  tt7uif5&AlA&. 

•D^Af  bo'tj  cit^ufi  fit)  c^|iIa&  AfC13, 
CIaiji?  21o6a  ^iib-flAjc  0|lj3, 

Ua  bo'tj  21o6a  fo  bu]tje  b^ob, 
Cui|te  ij^|i  b'AOfbA  At;  ittjft^iotT)' 

Ua  CACAft  A|t  AO]  bo  rb^CAft, 
?t)uit  Aot)  |teb'  b]f  beA|tb|t^cA|t ; 

bl]  3116  b]b  3AI)  c6jll  Ab  CAO], 

21  b-pu|l  1)6  A  tt)6it)i)  biv  njeAfbAO]. 

iD'^lf  U]  <Dbofbi)uiU  but)  Of  f^itt) 
<Da  b-ciiiit)i3  cuf  bA|t  b-coiicjt^i6  ; 

Hj  3U]C  cftuitt)e  bo  cunifi, 
U|lle  i)A  b-ujle  b-AbAi|tfi. 

T^jtiAc  ?t)o5Anii)e  ^AC  Ui  Mfeill, 

<DiX  b-pCACCAO]   A  CjlAobA   C]})^]\  ', 

21  cttuc,  A  Ai|t|\5e  o]\e, 
Mj  5U|t  Ai&ble  })-e6\co]]\e. 
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•t)^  b-pcACCAOi  5AI)  AOf)  n)^]t  Ar)i), 
^Ac  fii5  6  5-Coi)Aill  cAcbAjift ; 

)  loy  i)5t)A0|  1)0  i)5i)iotT)  t)50ile, 
5^  fc»lol  CAO]  bA  cofrt^oile. 

bjj  biAi6  bA^le  o  cuiijt)  50  cu|ui), 

^is,  b-zu]cb]y  yo  ]  5-cIa|i  C]\\on)tu\\)\), 

te  s^iit  CAOioce  ijd  cofsojit. 

'St)A  CACA]b  bo  CU|lCAOI  1(1)1), 

2I5  co|*i)Aft)  c]t]ce  6(|iit)t); 
l3iv  b-cuiceA6  buiije  6]ob  yo]r). 
^ob'  ftjjob  u^le  o  Ullco|b. 

Va  oftfefiAjc  2lcA  Bu]8e, 

jt)A|i  liA  leAcc  focuibe; 
I3iv  b-cu|ceA&  uA]r)i)e  2lo6  O'Nfeill, 

<Do'i)  CAO|b  CUA16  bob'  coiiil^irt). 

X,'<\  A  rT)-b6l  beAlAis  at)  9t)\)A]^\xe, 
^i>,  b-cuiceA6  cii^ac  ^05Aifti)e; 

Bbeic  bob'  «\n)\i^]b  b'iA]tftAi8, 

2lft  b^ig  piiSiri)  Nejll  Hao]5iaIIa]5. 

j  lo  n)A8n)A  Ai)  ^b»UAi5  Bbpic, 
Ml  seAbcAO]  Aiji)  2I06  tT)ATi  ^]\i]c; 

Ha  CAi|io  b'feACCAib  n)uit)  A]t  tbuii). 
'Sai)  iDAi8n)  o  feACC-f-uil  6051x11). 

iAice  b6|b  A5  SAb^jl  siaII, 
9X\i  flw<^5  ^)"rbA»)  2Daici)|a8  ; 

Ciot)»)uf  bo  seAbcAO]  a^  cttu  3-Cuii)i), 
<DA  fSAflCAO]  Al)  ct)u  ]\e  cjiobun)!). 
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V^  CACA  Ai)  BbcAlAis  Bbw|^e> 

'Da  f5A|tcA0i  \i]i)^  Ku3fiui8c; 
Oo  boi6  s^iit  ^Ao^lce  5AC  ^^p, 

Ha  5^111  cAOitjce  5a  eloign')- 

<D&  b-cu^t^S  |*&  o'l)  z]j\  caU, 

21  l6  pfllce  ^iAT)t)  eAcc|tAt)T) ; 
USi  bob*  ^lUe  A3  ac  SeAi}t)Ai6, 

H]0]i  b-p^c  5ici|te  A5  S^J^oi^eAUib. 

ia  A  l,e]cbi©|t  'i)A]t  lo]ceA8  fitjij, 

No  At)  la  l^v^ti)  |te  ^^'^llM"?  > 
*t)o  C|0cpA6  11)1)^  A5  CAO^tje  Uj  CbiMOU< 

ta  Bujle,  t)o  la  l,iAcb|tu]n7. 

*Da  b-c^ofAS  A  cujcirt)  be 

21  tj  la  bo  lit)5e  A  bAjle ; 
21  ac  T)A  11105  A  piAijo  6iint)e> 

Mj  bjAjb  bA|t  f]o6  foib^iijrbe. 

ta  ]  ij-<Doi|te  i)A|i  beAjtb  a  laim, 
<Da  b-cuccAO]  leAcc  Iaojc  lonjbaiij, 

1l)o  b|Ai6  b-&Ai)5ol  i)A  5a]  |t  5U1I 
2lft  b-c6A]tt)ATt)  bojb  o'lj  beAbufb. 

<t)a  b-cu]reA8  f6  |tc  fiol  5-CAir> 
La  c|tobA  le  cAob  b-"po|i5A]fj 

Le]f  It)  ]*luAi3  A|t  b-ceAcc  1  fceac, 
Bha6  t)A  b'eacc|tA  bob'  AicfteAc. 

La  At)  Cbottp-rl^lbe  A|i  5-cIao|  t)A  t)-3aU, 

<Da  b-l^ACCAO)  pU]l  ftC  CAcbAfl|l, 
Ba  loft  b'uftCftab  AJt   p6ACA|t) 

SI03  21)bi»ttbAib  bo  rt)ii|f*5eAlAi8. 
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iDo  ftuAirt)i)e6ccA0|  Tiu|f5  ^|i  i)i<x6, 

<Da  b-ciiccAO]  A  leAcc  l^  4^\x  CI)0||t|i-}*l|Ab; 

43^  b-cuccAO]  A  leACC  V<\  SI1515 
Hjfi  I'A  bu8  eAcc  b'poisibji). 

Njofi  be  A3  bo  l6AT)  |te  leAc  Cbuji?'), 

B^f  21o6a,  0|5i6  CbAcbu]]t|i ; 
S5AfiA6  bo  Ru5|tAi6e  |tiotJ» 

KAbAb  ufibA]6e  b'6]p]r)i)' 

C(A  At)  5<^0]6eAl  t^AC  50]lpOA&  l|b, 

Bl^c  pfi^irbe  it)A]Ct)e  ^jl]b; 
BAft  i)0||te  c]aV  tjAc  5-cu|itpeA8, 

CjA  At)  C|t0]6c  i)AC  c|i]ocr)ii]5|!eA6. 

<D|b]|i,  A  <t)blA  !  At)  cuijin  b-c]tuirT), 

UAjb  A  11)5101)  U]  <t)bo»b»)iM'^l  > 
5e^ftfi  30  b-c6]5i  A|t  f6b  Tt)A|t  fop), 

"pfec  i)A  cfe]ii)e  p^b'  cort)0|ft. 

21  l^iii)  C|t]A8  i)A  cui|t  bo  66)3, 

T^u]cceA|i  l^b  loft  bo  feAi)tt)6|it; 
*t>o  |i6||t  C65A  Ai)  c]  o  b-pujl, 

3o  tlA5A  5AC  1)1  A  1)-bUAlui6. 

Srt)uA]i)  Ai)  cfiO]C  AcJv  |ieb'  cAO|b, 

2li)  i\]z  bo  8oil5Tf  bion)Aoit)  j 
T^65Aib  o'l)  t)uAi5n  b-"lUe, 

'P63A111  uAibfi  b-eolcujiie. 

Cu]|t,  A  <t)b&  •  bu8  feeAfCA  AI)  b-cu)f)i), 
■Cajx  ^uisleAC  i)iii|i  Cftii  5-Cot)U|ll; 
21  ]t  c^f  ivfi  loi)5bpifi8e  IU13, 

B^f  1)A  p0)|tl)C  V|t)  p§ACUl8, 
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Le  cA]5be  bo  cft6cu]pe  ; 
21  i)A5a8  t)a  cu]oi)e  a  b-zixn), 
*t)o  CAbA]|i  luii)5e  iv|t  leAubinij  ? 

Bjo8  Atj  cucr  &^  T)Alc]tott)I•^, 

Bjo6  Aij  I'Anj  uAib  A  jofA; 
2I5  caIco3a6  a  b-cAob  foio, 

31aij-co|ia6  a|t  5-cfiAob  3-ci)UAfO|3. 

21  TiiosAio  pitfeirije  <t)4vlAi3, 

T!^^lt)i5  6*1)  b-cuiT)tj  t)-ion)AftbA6A|6  ; 

Nac  |iA]b  1)1  fiA  A  ^eA^s  jieb'  pufl, 
pA5  o  <DblA  Ai)  ceA|tb  ftob  cpucuib. 

<t)o  fAoileAitju^ft,  bo  f-Aoil  ^ib, 

C)^ll  CAbftA  A5  TDACAib  2Q]l]6 ; 
DiteAf  At;  c|iiAjt  c^|tlAi6  f ao  uai5, 

2I5  c|tiAll  o'x)  n)-BAubA  beAb-fruAiji. 

21.    B\).  6.  21.  H. 

The  following  CcatjsaI,  or  summing-up,  i3  not  in  Professor  O'Curry's  copy ; 
but  will  be  found  in  one  made  by  the  Rev.  Owen  O'Keeffe,  P.P.  of  Doneraile, 
about  the  year  1700,  now  in  the  Hudson  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy ;  and  in  all  probability  was  composed  by  O'Keeffe  himself,  he  being 
a  poet  of  no  mean  order. 

21N  ce2lN521U 

21  beAi)  AC&  50  c\xlx]6ze  o  cutt)A]6  ija  b-peA|t, 
<Da  njAb  1^1117  |te  b-^Ttu|*  <t)b"10  V^  f  jteAb ; 
t)o  3eAbbA0]|'  h'Ay,  rtjo  C]\'a6  !   a  b-|:u]l  ^u^Ajb 

f  A  b-peA|ic, 
3o  b-pA5c^  n)r)!\  3AC  liv  bo  cu5AUpA&  leAC. 
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AN  ELEGY 

ON    THE   TIRONIAN    AND   TinCONNELLIAN    PniNCES 
BURIED    AT    ROME. 


0,  Woman  of  the  Piercing  Wail, 
Who  mournest  o'er  yon  mound  of  clay 
With  sigh  and  groan, 
Would  God  thou  wert  among  the  Gael ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  then  from  day  to  day 
Weep  thus  alone. 
'Twere  long  before,  around  a  grave 
In  green  Tirconnell,  one  could  find 
This  loneliness ; 
Near  where  Beann-Boirche's  banners  wave 
Such  grief  as  thine  could  ne'er  have  pined 
Companionless. 

Beside  the  wave,  in  Donegall, 
In  Antrim's  glens,  or  fair  Dromore, 
Or  Killilee, 
Or  where  the  sunny  waters  fall, 
At  Assaroe,  near  Erna's  shore, 
This  could  not  be. 
On  Derry's  plains — in  rich  DrumcliefF — 
Throughout  Armagh  the  Great,  renowned 
In  olden  years, 
No  day  could  pass  but  Woman's  grief 
Would  rain  upon  the  burial-ground 
Fresh  floods  of  tears  ! 
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Q^  no  ! — tVom  Shannon,  Boyne,  and  Suir, 
From  high  Dunluce's  castle  walla. 
From  Lissadill, 
Would  flock  alike  both  rich  and  poor, 
One  wail  would  rise  from  Cruachan's  halls 
To  Tara's  hill ; 
And  some  would  come  from  Barrow-side, 
And  many  a  maid  would  leave  her  home 
On  Leitrim's  plains, 
And  by  melodious  Banna's  tide, 
And  by  the  Moume  and  Erne,  to  come 
And  swell  thy  strains ! 

0,  horses'  hoofs  would  trample  down 
The  Mount  whereon  the  martyr-saint 
Was  crucified, 
From  glen  and  hill,  from  plain  and  town, 
One  loud  lament,  one  thrilling  plaint, 
Would  echo  wide. 
There  would  not  soon  be  found,  I  ween, 
One  foot  of  ground  among  those  bands 
For  museful  thought, 
So  many  shriekers  of  the  keen, 

Would  cry  aloud,  and  clap  their  hands, 
All  woe-distraught ! 

Two  princes  of  the  line  of  Conn 
Sleep  in  their  cells  of  clay  beside 
O'Donnell  Roe : 
Three  royal  youths,  alas  !  are  gone. 
Who  lived  for  Erin's  weal,  but  died 
For  Erin's  woe  I 
Ah !  could  the  men  of  Ireland  read 
The  names  these  noteless  burial-stones 
Display  to  view. 
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Their  wounded  liearts  afresh  would  bleed, 
Their  tears  gush  forth  again,  their  groans 
Ecsound  anew ! 


The  youtlis  whose  relics  moulder  here 

Were  sprung  from  Hugh,  high  Prince  and  Lord 
Of  Aileach's  lands ; 
Thy  noble  brothers,  justly  dear. 
Thy  nephew,  long  to  be  deplored 
By  Ulster's  bands. 
Theirs  were  not  souls  wherein  dull  Time 
Could  domicile  Decay  or  house 
Decrepitude ! 
They  passed  from  Earth  ere  Manhood's  prime, 
Ere  years  had  power  to  dim  their  brows 
Or  chill  their  blood. 

And  who  can  marvel  o'er  thy  grief. 
Or  who  can  blame  thy  flowing  tears, 
That  knows  their  source  ? 
O'Donnell,  Dunnasava's  chief. 
Cut  off  amid  his  vernal  years, 
Lies  here  a  corse 
Beside  his  brother  Cathbar,  whom 
Tirconnell  of  the  Helmets  mourns 
In  deep  despair — 
For  valour,  truth,  and  comely  bloom, 
For  all  that  greatens  and  adorns, 
A  peerless  pair. 

0,  had  these  twain,  and  he,  the  thii'd. 
The  Lord  of  Mourne,  O'Niall's  son. 
Their  mate  in  death — 
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A  prince  iu  look,  in  deed,  and  word — • 
Had  these  three  heroes  yielded  on 
The  field  their  breath, 
O,  had  they  fallen  on  Criflfan's  plain, 
There  would  not  be  a  town  or  clan 
From  shore  to  sea, 
But  would  with  shrieks  bewail  the  Slain, 
Or  chant  aloud  the  exulting  rann 
Of  jubilee ! 

When  high  the  shout  of  battle  rose, 

On  fields  where  Freedom's  torch  still  burned 
Through  Erin's  gloom. 
If  one,  if  barely  one  of  those 

Were  slain,  all  Ulster  would  have  mourned 
The  hero's  doom ! 
If  at  Athboy,  where  hosts  of  brave 
Ulidian  horsemen  sank  beneath 
The  shock  of  spears, 
Young  Hugh  O'Neill  had  found  a  grave, 
Long  must  the  North  have  wept  his  death 
With  heart-wrung  tears ! 

If  on  the  day  of  Ballach-myre 
The  Lord  of  Mourne  had  met,  thus  young, 
A  warrior's  fate. 
In  vain  would  such  as  thou  desire 
To  mourn,  alone,  the  champion  sprung 
From  Niall  the  Great ! 
No  marvel  this — for  all  the  Dead, 
Heaped  on  the  field,  pile  over  pile. 
At  Mullach-brack, 
Were  scarce  an  eric  for  his  head, 

If  Death  had  stayed  his  footsteps  while 
On  victory's  track ! 
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If  on  the  Day  of  Hostages 
The  fruit  had  from  the  parent  bough 
Been  rudely  torn 
In  eight  of  Munster's  bands — Mac-Nee'a- 
Such  blow  the  blood  of  Conn,  I  trow, 
Could  ill  have  borne. 
If  on  the  day  of  Ballach-boy 
Some  arm  had  laid,  by  foul  surprise, 
The  chieftain  low, 
Even  our  victorious  shout  of  joy 
Would  soon  give  place  to  rueful  cries 
And  groans  of  woe ! 


If  on  the  day  the  Saxon  host 
Were  forced  to  fly — a  day  so  great 
For  Ashanee — 
The  Chief  had  been  untimely  lost, 

Our  conquering  troops  should  moderate 
Their  mirthful  glee. 
There  would  not  lack  on  Lifford's  day, 
From  Galway,  from  the  glens  of  Boyle, 
From  Limerick's  towers, 
A  marshalled  file,  a  long  array. 
Of  mourners  to  bedew  the  soil 
With  tears  in  showers  ! 

If  on  the  day  a  sterner  fate 
Compelled  his  flight  from  Athenree, 
His  blood  had  flowed. 
What  numbers  all  disconsolate 

Would  come  unasked,  and  share  with  thee 
Affliction's  load  ! 
20 
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If  Derry's  crimson  field  had  seen 
His  life-blood  offered  up,  though  'twere 
On  Victory's  shrine, 
A  thousand  cries  would  swell  the  keen, 
A  thousand  voices  of  despair 
Would  echo  thine ! 


0,  had  the  fierce  Dalcassian  swarm 
That  bloody  night  on  Fergus'  banks, 
But  slain  our  Chief, 
When  rose  his  camp  in  wild  alarm — 
How  would  the  triumph  of  his  ranks 
Be  dashed  with  grief ! 
How  would  the  troops  of  Murbach  mourn 
If  on  the  Curlew  Mountains'  day, 
Which  England  rued. 
Some  Saxon  hand  had  left  them  lorn, 
By  shedding  there,  amid  the  fray, 
Their  prince's  blood. 


Red  would  have  been  our  warriors'  eyes 
Had  Roderick  found  on  Sligo's  field 
A  gory  grave, 
No  Northern  Chief  would  soon  arise 
So  sage  to  guide,  so  strong  to  shield. 
So  swift  to  save. 
Long  would  Leith-Cuinn  have  wept  if  Hugh 
Had  met  the  death  he  oft  had  dealt 
Among  the  foe ; 
But,  had  our  Roderick  fallen  too. 
All  Erin  must,  alas !  have  felt 
The  deadly  blow ! 
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What  do  I  say  ?    Ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
Already  we  bewail  in  vain 
Their  fatal  fall ! 
And  Erin,  once  the  Great  and  Free, 

Now  vainly  mourns  her  breakless  chain. 
And  iron  thrall ! 
Then,  daughter  of  O'Donnell !  dry 
Thine  overflowing  eyes,  and  turn 
Thy  heart  aside ! 
For  Adam's  race  is  born  to  die, 
And  sternly  the  sepulchral  urn 
Mocks  human  pride ! 

Look  not,  nor  sigh,  for  earthly  throne, 
Nor  place  thy  trust  in  arm  of  clay — 
But  on  thy  knees 
Uplift  thy  soul  to  GoD  alone. 
For  all  things  go  their  destined  way 
As  He  decrees. 
Embrace  the  faithful  Crucifix, 
And  seek  the  path  of  pain  and  prayer 
Thy  Saviour  trod ; 
Nor  let  thy  spirit  intermix 

With  earthly  hope  and  worldly  care 
Its  groans  to  God  ! 

And  Thou,  0  mighty  Lord  !  whose  ways 
Are  far  above  our  feeble  minds 
To  understand, 
Sustain  us  in  these  doleful  days. 

And  render  light  the  chain  that  binds 
Our  fallen  land ! 
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Look  down  upon  our  dreary  state, 
And  through  the  ages  that  may  still 
Roll  sadly  on, 
Watch  Thou  o'er  hapless  Erin's  fate, 
And  shield  at  least  from  darker  ill 
The  blood  of  Conn!' 

'  The  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells,  one  of  whose  ancestors  was  the  celebrat«J 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century. 
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Achad  Fobuir,  292.  n. 

Adamnau  quoted,  160. 

Adhair,  the  plain  of,  155,  286,  n. 

Adonis,  62,  n. 

Aedhan,  23,  m. 

Aedh  Caemh,  212. 

Aedh  Slaine,  36,  n. 

Aengus,  282. 

Aengus  Tuirmeach,  288,  n. 

Aethena,  20,  n. 

Africa,  254,  w. 

Agallamh  an  da  Shuadli,  197. 

Aghaderg,  parish  of,  4,  n. 

Agnomean,  245. 

Ahade,  76,  n. 

Ai,  battle  of,  264,  265. 

Aidau,  23,  n, 

Aidhne,  36,  «.,  37,  ?«.,  282,  288,  289. 

Aidh  Slaine,  social  reign  of  his  sons, 
152. 

Aidiis,  21,  n.,  22,  »j, 

Aifa,  a  Grecian  princess,  145,  n. 

Ailbe,  206. 

Ailbhe  or  Ailve,  145,  n. 

Aileach,  168,  255,  n. 

Ailgeas,  138,  138,  ».,  139. 

Ailve,  144.  145. 

Aine,  the  goddess,  62,  n. 

Ainerach,  Aodh  son  of,  12,  n. 

Aimergin,  276,  277. 

Aireach,  268,  «. 

AirgiaU,  1,  1,  «.,  2. 

Airgthech  Fothad,  221,  n. 

Alba,  120,  121,  138,  n.  King  of,  3,  n, 
Derivation  of  the  term,  106,  «.,  112, 
113,  118,  119. 

./Uban  (Scotland),  12,  13.  Irish  Bar- 
dic visit  to,  32,  33.   Bard  of,  32,  33. 

Albain,  106,  107,  176. 

Albanian  Scots,  22,  «„  23,  « ,  106,  n. 
177,  194. 

Albany,  Scots  of,  196. 

Alechia,  daughter  of  Updar,  3,  n. 

Allen,  205,  221,  n. 

Almain.  205,  221,  n. 

Alpa,  110,  110.  n..  lU. 


Alps,  110,  /(.  An  Irish  king  killed  at 
the  foot  of,  140,  n. 

Amalgai,  222. 

Ainalgee,  170. 

Amergin,  170,  222,  228,  229,  230, 
231,  232,  234,  288.  Drowning  of 
his  wife,  276,  «.     Glungel,  230. 

America,  118,  n. 

Amirgin,  271,  n. 

Amhain  Life,  its  meaning,  1 70, 

Amhra  Columcille,  11,  «.,  12,  n.,  23,  n. 

Ana,  swine  sacrifice  offered  to,  62,  n. 

Anastach,  284,  285. 

Ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  130,  167, 
190,  197. 

Angus,  176.     Oge,  144,  145,  145,  n. 

Annadown,  25,  n. 

Antiquaries  and  poets,  their  suppress- 
ion and  banishment,  22,  n. 

Antrim,  4,  ».,  23,  »  ,  155, 176,  221,  »., 
277,  ».,  278,  n.  Abbot  of,  26,  n. 
Coast  of,  168. 

Aodh  Fionn,  10,  n.  Finnliath,  177. 
Son  of  Ainmireach,  11,  h.,  142,  n., 
143.    Son  of  Duach  the  black,  5,  n. 

Apis,  60,  n. 

Aragal-na-feile,  129,  n. 

Aran,  282,  286,  286,  n.  Great  Island 
of,  168. 

Aranan,  232. 

Arc,  meaning  of  the  term,  62,  n. 

Ardagh,  see  of,  253,  h. 

Ardamine,  246,  n. 

Ardee,  143,  ». 

Ardfert,  diocese  of,  25,  n. 

Ard-Ladhra,  246,  ».,  255,  n. 

Ard  na  Glaise,  68,  n. 

Ardnaglass,  how  derived,  58,  n. 

Ard  Neraed,  246,  n. 

Ards,  barony  of,  25,  n. 

Argyle,  22,  n.     Families  of,  130. 

Ark,  100,  101. 

Arklow,  62,  n.  Ancient  name  of, 
276,  n. 

Armagh,  4,  ».,  134,  n.,  212.  Ancient 
name  of,  112,  n.     Book  of,    170. 

,\rne  Fingin,  152. 

Arra,  246,  n. 
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Arrachtan,  son  of  Oisclann,  bard  of 

Britain,  32,  33. 
Arran,  281,  28G,  287.      Islands  of, 

39,  n.,  252,  n. 
Art,  198.     Aenfhir,  139,  n.,  252,  n. 

Son  of  Cormac,  206.    The  Solitary, 

252,  n. 
Arusan,  80,  81,  84,  85, 
Ashanee,  294. 
Ashbourne,  213. 
Asia,  272,  273. 
Asal,  283.     Plain  of,  288,  ». 
Assey,  285,  n. 
Athairne  of  Binn  Edair,  76,  n.     The 

Bard,  170. 
Atharla,  glen  of,  62,  n. 
Athboy,  135,  n. 
Athbrea,  205. 

Ath  Ceit,  why  called,  285,  n. 
Ath-Cliath  (Dublin),  120,  121,  169. 

Origin  of  the  name,  170. 
Ath  Fadat,  76,  n. 
Ath-Ferdia,  why  so  called,  143,  n. 
Athendee,  143,  n. 

Ath  Sigi  or  Side,  where  situated,  285,n. 
Attacots,  206. 
Aughagower,  292,  n. 
Aughrim,  breach  of,  164,  274,  n. 
Austria,  11,  n. 

B. 

Badraide,  251,  n. 

Baile-atha-cliath-duibhlinne,  its  signi- 
fication, 169. 

Baile-Gaura,  its  meaning,  213. 

Bairnech,  286,  287. 

Baisgne,  Clan  of,  205,  210,  211,  212, 
215. 

BallaghmojTe,  294. 

Ballinderry,  90,  n. 

Ballintogher,  133. 

Ballybetagh,  88,  n. 

Ballybritt,  Barony  of,  23,  n, 

Ballyconnell,  10,  «.,  36,  n.,  143,  n. 

Ballycotton,  62,  n. 

Bally  Finn,  166. 

Ballv-mon,  167. 

BalljTnote  quoted,  251,  n. 

Ballyquin  piUar-stone,  62,  n. 

Ballyshannon,  34,  n.,  165,  253,  »..  294. 

Ballysadare,  10.  n. 

Balor  Bale  Beimionach^  57,  n. 

Bab-othery,  213. 

Bangor,  25,  n. 

Baoiscne,  family  of,  132. 


Baranbel.  286,  287 
Barbar,  225 
Bared,  its  use,  208. 
Bardic  colloquy,  30,  31.    Festivities, 
70,  71.  Institution,  104,  105.  Mus- 
ter, 32,  33.    Sessions,  32,  33.   Visit 
to  Guaire,  128,  n. 
Bards,  216.     Payment  of,  18,  19. 
Barrow  river,  146,  147,  252,  n. 
Barry,  Gerald,  quoted  on  the  harp, 

160. 
Barrymore,  246,  n. 
Beal-atha-Conaill,  143,  n. 
Beal-atha-Midhir,  147,  n. 
Bealach,  meaning  of  the  term,  169. 
Bealach-feadha,  battle  of,  142,  n. 
Bealdund,  272,  273. 
Beannchar,  25,  n. 
Beara,  286,  287. 
Bearla  Feni,  197. 
Bearla  Peine,  228,  258. 
Beatha,  245. 
Bee  Bainig,  72,  73. 
Belanagare,  188. 

Belfast  Harp  Institution,  166.  Mus- 
ter of  harpers  at,  163. 

Belgic  colony,  212.     Race,  206. 

Bennchar,  church  of,  when  founded, 
25,  n. 

Betham,  Sir  WUliam,  198. 

Biatach,  signification  of  the  term,  208. 

Biatachs,  88,  n. 

BUe-JIagh-Adhair,  155,  286,  n. 

Bile-Tortan,  153. 

Binn  Etair,  (Howth)  how  derived, 
277,  n. 

Birr,  22,  23,  24,  n.,  126,  127. 

Birra,  abbot  of,  his  death,  24,  n. 

Bith,  his  death,  246,  n. 

Bith,  Ladhra,  and  Fintan,  246,  n. 

Blackbirds,  28,  29,  50,  50,  «.,  51,  60, 
61. 

Black  Head,  287,  n. 

Black  pigs,  165. 

Blackpool  river,  62,  ». 

Blacksod  Bay,  84,  n.,282,  n. 

Blackwater  river,  3,  ».,  62,  n. 

Blair's  Castle  (Cork),  144,  n.,  219. 

Blarney,  149,  n. 

Boars,  62,  n. 

Boar-worship,  62,  n.     Slavnng,  62,  n. 

Boirin  (Burren  in  Clare),  38,  n. 

Book  of  the  Angel,  20,  n.  Of  the 
Brown  Cow  quoted.  124,  n.  Of 
Durrow,  20,  n.  Of  Invasions  124,  n., 
246,  n.     Of  Leinster,  128,  n. 
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Borumha,  Brian,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens,  140,  n. 
Bothar-na-mias,  3D,  n.,  120,  7i. 
Boyle,  river,  147,  «.,  246,  n. 
Boyne,  river,  3,  n.,  24,  n.,  80, «,,  144, 
145,  205,  285,  n.  Bursting  of,  152. 
Brahmins,  244. 
Branan,  138,  139. 
Breas,  254,  n. 
Brcagdunn,  272,  273. 
Brefne  or  Brefney,  its  extent,  9,  n. 
Brefney,  10,  10,  «.,  11,  12,  13,  113,  w. 
250,257.    Its  division,  10,  «.   King 
of,  1,  2.    Lord  of,  133.   West,  11,  ii. 
Brefney-O'Rourke,  253,  n. 
Bregia,  80,  ii.,  115,  ».,  205. 
Brehon,  231.     Laws,  76,  n.,  33,  n. 
Brehons,  80,  81,  217. 
Brendan  of  Birr,  22,  23.    Son  of  Finn- 

logha,  22,  23. 
Brenainn  of  Birr,  24,  n,   126,  127. 
Son  of  Finnlogha,  24,  «.,  126,  127. 
Breogan,  230.     Son  of,  4.  n. 
Brian  Boroimhe,  280,  281. 
Brian  Boru's  harp,  157,  162,  163. 
Brian,  his  progeny,  10,  n. 
Brian  Luighneach,  124,  n. 
Bridam,  highway  of,  284,  285.   Where 

situated,  285,  n. 
Bridget,  74,  75. 
Bridget,  Shanchan's  wife,  54,  55,  56, 

67. 
Britain,  12,  13.     Bard  of,  32,  33. 
Brogan,  tower  of,  256,  257. 
Brooke's  Reliques  quoted,  145,  n. 
BrowTi  Cow,  the  book  of,  quoted,  220, 

22L 
Bruin  or  Brian,  king  of  Connaught, 

10,  n. 
Bua,  hill  of,  135,  n. 
Budhbh  the  red,  147,  «. 
Bull  Apis,  62,  n. 
Bundroos,  10,  n. 
Bunratty,  286,  n. 
Bunting  quoted,  162,  n. 
Burnfort,  149,  n. 

Burren,    120,  n.     Barony   of,  38,  n. 
Battle  of,  264,  265.  Head  of,  287,  n. 
Burrishoole,  292,  m. 


Cahir  Conri,  its  origin,  278,  n. 
Cahir  More,  139,  «.,  210. 


Caillin,  24,   25,  120,  121,   124,  125, 

126,  127. 
Cailte,  215,  216,  220,  221,  223. 
Caimen,  37,  n. 
Cairbre  Lifeachair,  198.     Muse,  158. 

Riada,  176 
Caireall,  116,  117. 
Cairns,  292,  293. 
Cairthe-crainn-beodha,  153. 
Caithear,  270,  271,  271,  n.,  276,  277, 

278,  279. 
Cairtre,  prince,  his  daughter,  5,  n. 
Caitin,  22,  23,  24,  ti. 
Caladh,  10,  n. 

Caledonian  bards,  190.   Gaels  of,  227. 
Calgach,  oak  grove  of,  20,  «. 
Camas,  son  of,  96,  97,  156. 
Cambo,  Irish  name  of,  36,  n. 
Cambyses,  60,  n. 
Caoilte,  210 

Carbery  of  the  Liffey,  198. 
Carbre,    211,    212,    213,    217.       His 

death,  206. 
Carbry,  138,  139,  153,  284,  285,  288, 

289,  290,  291.     The  heroic,  281. 
Carbury,  barony  of,  9,  re.,  10,  n.  Lords 

of,  124,  M. 
Carbry  Liffeachair,  why  so  called,  I,  n. 
His  sons,  3,  n.     Fought  the  Fians 
at  Gaura,  139,  n. 
Carbry  Niafer,  283,  286,  287. 
Carlow,  153,  167. 
Carman,  146,  147.     Where  situated, 

147,  n. 
Cam,  251,  n.    Erection  of  one,  250,  n. 
Carn-Ceasair,  246,  n.     Ceasra,  246,  n. 
Carn-Conall,  281,  282, 292,  293.  Bat- 
tle of,  36,  n, 
Carn-Eohy-lethderg,  4,  n.     Eothuile, 
251,  n.  Fearadaigh,  battle  of,  36,  ». 
Fothad,  221,  n.  Na  Muck  Vian,62,»». 
Carnochtarbile,  152. 
Carrickallen,  10,  ti. 
Carrig-na-muc  castle,  62,  w. 
Carron,  parish  of,  120,  ». 
Carron  or  Came,  120,  n. 
Carrow,  parish  of,  38,  n, 
Carrune,  parish  of,  38,  n. 
Carthage,  annals  of,  62,  ;i. 
Cashel,  Archbishop  of,  155, 198.  Psal- 
ter of,  207,  222. 
Cashin  river,  232. 
Casmael  the  harper,  96,  97. 
Castlecar,  11,  n. 
Castleknock,  210. 
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Cdsdemainon.  278,  n. 
Cats,  84,  84,  n..  85 
Cathach,  an  Irish  MS.,  22,  n. 
Cathair  Conrai,  144,  n. 
Cath-Cnucha  (battle  of  Castleknock), 

211. 
Cath  Gabhra  (battle  of  Garristown), 

where  fought,  178. 
Cavan,  9,  n.,   10,  n.,   113,  ».,   142,  n., 

143,  n  ,  274,  «. 
Ceann  Boirne,  286,  287,  287,  n. 
Ceann-coradh,  281. 
Ceann-Gubha,  battle  of,  36,  n. 
Ceann -na- muck,  62   n. 
Cearbhal,  son  of  Muirigen,  his  death, 

167. 
Cearmad,  231. 

Cearmna,  141,  n.,  284,  284,  «.,  285. 
Cearval,  Diarmad,  son  of,  130. 
Ceasair,  her  invasion,  244,  245,  245,n., 

246,  n. 
Ceat,  288,  289. 
Ceat,  son  of  Magach,  284,  285.     His 

death,  285,  n. 
Ceileachair,  124,  n. 
Ceit,  the  ford  of,  285,  n. 
Charleraont,  Earl  of,  209. 
Chess,  16,  17. 
China,  62,  n. 

Chivalry  of  the  ancient  Irish,  106,  n. 
Christmas  Day,  42,  43.    Festivities  of, 

155. 
Cianachta,  11,  n. 
Ciaraidhe  Ae,   263.     Chuirche,   263. 

Luachra,  263. 
Cill  Dalua,  25,  n. 
Cill-lachtar-Thire,  153. 
Cimbaeth,  his  reign,  175. 
Cime,  286,  287.     Cethirceann,  282. 
Cing,  216,  287,  290,  291. 
Cinn  Bheara,  287,  n. 
Cinnfaela,  266,  268,  269.    The  Learn- 
ed, 168. 
Clab-aithine,  80,  81. 
Clankee,  113,  n. 
Clan  CoUa,  5,  n. 

Clanna  Deaghaidh,  279,  w.,  288,  «. 
Clanna  MUidh,  226. 
Clanna  Rory,  288,  n. 
Clare,   12,   n.,  37,  n.,   38,  n.,    39,  n., 

120, «.,  153, 155,  263, 286,  n.,  287,n. 

Barony  of,  25,  n. 
Clarin's  Bridge,  288.  n. 
Cliu,  battle  of,  264,  265. 
Cloch-corauir,  264,  265. 


Clogher,  bishops  of,  5,  n.     Races  at, 

219. 
Clonard,  22,  23,  24,  n.,  126,  127. 
Clonfert,  24,  n.     Bishop  of,  190 
Clonlonan.  223. 
Clonmacnoise,  80,  81,  84,  85,   124,  n., 

126,   127,  220.     Abbot  of,   23,  n., 

124,  n.,  158. 
Cloonev,  155,  286,  n. 
Clones^  246,  n. 
Cloonvmahon,  164. 
Cluain  (Cloyne),  20,  21. 
Cluain-ferta-Brenainn,  Abbot  of,  hi* 

death,  25,  n. 
Cluain  Iraird,    Bishop  of,  his  death, 

24,  n. 
Cluainmacnoise,  124,  125. 
Cludhmor  Cana,  96,  97. 
Cnodhbha  (Knowth),  80,  ». 
Cnoc-man-a-lay,  58,  n. 
Cnogba,  how  derived,  135,  n. 
Cnogda,  cave  of,  80,  81,  82,  83. 
Cnucha,  batUe  of,  210,  211,  221. 
Coarbs,  20,  n. 

Cobcan,  name  of  a  bird,  28,  29. 
Cobhthach,  36,  n.,  120,  n. 
Coffey,  36,  37. 
Coirche  CeoUbhinn,  98,  99. 
Coleman,  39,  n. 
Colman,  23,  n.,  36,  36,  n  ,  37,  37,  w. 

Mac  Duach,  39   n. 
Columba,  20,  n..  21,  n.,  2.3,  w.,   256, 

257.     His  death,  23,  n. 
Colum,  23,  n. 
Columbkill,  20,  20,  n.,  21,  23,  n.,  30. 

31,  126,  127,  169,  251,  255,  n.    His 

birth,  20,  n. 
Colla-da-chrich,  3,  n. 
Colla  Meann,  3,  n.      His  death,  4,  ti. 
Colla  Uais,  3,  n. 
Colgan,  13,  n.,  21,  n.,  120,  n. 
Collas,  the  Three,  3,  n.,   4,  n.     Their 

flight  to  Scotland,  3,  n. 
Colt,  134,  135. 

Comgall,  24,  25.   Of  Beannchar  (Ban- 
gor), 25,  n. 
ComgeUan,  23,  w. 
Comhall,  203. 
Con.  211.     Lay  of,  226. 
Conaclon,  a  curious  stvle  of  versifica- 
tion, 229. 
Conall,  282.     King  of  the  Albanian 

Scots,  22,  «. 
Conall  Cearnach,   143,  n.,   196.   263, 

284,  285,  285,  n.,  290,  291.     Hb 

death,  143,  n. 
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Gonniro  II.,  monarch  of  Ireland,   his 

reign,  1 7t>. 
Coniliubliar,  son  of  Fachtnu,  203 
CoiK-raid,  t-'HS,  2H!). 
<J(»nkciirt!igl),  280. 
(Joiilaoch,   145,   145,  n.     Lay  of,  224, 

225. 
Conor,  lOG,  «.,  124,  «. 
Conniaicnc,  famous  harpers  of,  IGO. 
Coninaicne  Chriche-Mac-nEarca,  263. 
Ooninaicne  Cula  Tolaith,  2G3. 
Conmaicne  Mara,  203. 
Conmaicne  Kein,  253,  n.,  2G3. 
Connamara,  203. 

Conn  of  the  hundretl  battles,  138,  139, 
li)3,  200,  210.  Kemarkalile  occur- 
rences on  his  birth-day,  152,  155. 
Where  slain,  1,  m.  Ills  death,  52,. «. 
Connaught,  4,  ti.,  10,  ■«.,  21,  «.,  32, 
32,  «.,  33,  33,  w.,  34,  n.,  37,  «.,  38, 
39,  39, «.,  GO,  61,  G4,  G5,  68,  09,  70, 
71,  82,  83,  86,  87,  88,  89,  113,  n., 
124,  w.,  128,  129,  131,  134,  m., 
138,  n.,  140, «.,  144,  ?«.,  145,  n.,  155, 
208,  211,  2)2,  210,  221,  240,  w., 
282,  H.,  28G,  «.,  -88,  289,  290,  201, 
292,  ti. 
Connell,  36,  57. 

Counellan,  Professor  Owen,  6,  m. 
Conn-na-m-bocht,    a     distinguished 

scribe,  124,  n, 
Conrai,  144,  145. 
Connra  Caech,  king  of  Leinster,  108, 

109.  110,  111,  112,  113,  113,  ». 
Cooke,  120,  «.,  287,  n. 
Cool  na  Muck,  G2,  ?». 
Cooley,  cattle  prey  of,  102,  103.    Cat- 
tle raid  of,  104,  105,  221. 
Corb,  213. 

Corco  Aulim,  263.     Alann,  263. 
Corcaguiny,  285,  >». 
Corcomroe,  203. 
Corcomodhruadh,  263. 
Cormac,  199,  200,  211,  217,  221.  Cas, 
211.    Son  of  Art,  1,  «.,  198.    Mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  145,  ». 
Cork,  62,  ?i.,  72,  «.,  144,  n.,  147,  «., 

149,  n.,  219,  252,  «.,  203. 
Corkaguiny,  278,  «. 
Corran,  lords  of,  10,  n. 
Corcutemne,  292,  n. 
Courcies,  141,  n. 
Cows,  57,  «.,  58,  n.,  GO,  61,   62,  n., 

Exchange  of,  12,  13. 
Craebh  Tulcha  (the  tree  of  the  mound), 
155. 
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Craft  iny  the  hari)er,  nn  amusing  story 

of,  150,  157. 
Cranogucs,  02,  n. 
('rann  (Jreiiie,  priest  of,  153. 
Craobh-Dathin,  162. 
Craobli  Uisnigh,  153. 
Crecve,  where  situated,   155. 
Creeve  Roe,  288,  289. 
Crimthan,    210.       Columbkill's    lirst 

name,  20  «. 
Crinliath    Caillidhc    (withered    hag), 

90,  97. 
Oioch-Aidhne,  30,  w. 
Crioch-rois,  battle  of,  3,  ». 
Crishna,  life  of,  02,  tu 
Croaghan,  80,  81,  134,   134,  n.,  135, 

290,  291,  292,  u. 
Croagh  Patrick,  287,  n.,  292,  n. 
Cromwellian  war.s,  11,  n. 
Cronan  (liumming),   92,   93,   90,   97, 

100,  101,  102,  103,  104. 
Cronan  Snagach,  its  meaning,  90,  «- 
Cruachan  Oigle,  287,  ru 
Cruitni  (Picfs),  281. 
Cuchidlainn,  142,  «,  144,  n.,  145,  «., 

190,  224,  283,  284,  285,  290,  291. 
Cuckoos,  28,  28,  ti.,  29,  48,  49. 
Cuil  Ceasra,  24G,  ?«. 
Cuil  Dreibhne,  battle  of,  21,  ». 
Cuile-SUinne,  battle  of,  204,  205. 
Cuirche,  battle  of,  2G4,  265. 
Cuman,  37,  n, 

Cumhdach  Nair,  278,  278,  «.,  279. 
Cumhall  (Fionn  Mac),  196,  20(J,  210, 

211,  217,    219,    222,   226.      From 

whom  descended,  205.     Ilis  death, 

211. 
Cualann,  270,  ». 
Cuan  Culli,  Dalian's  wife,  32,  33,  40, 

41,  46,  47.    Her  riding  habit,  42,  43. 
Cuancenrobert,  100. 
Cuailgne,  cattle  spoil  of,  131. 
Culdees,  58,  ».,  191. 
Curlew  Mountains,  294.  Ancient  name 

of,  147,  «. 
Currach,  219. 

Curigh,  son  of  Daire,  his  history,144,f». 
Curnan,  his  death,  21,  n. 
Curry,  Professor,  77,  n. 
Cut-Lough,  286,  287. 
Cutru,  280,  287. 


Da-ghualan,  56,  n. 
Dal  Cas,  212. 
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Diilcassian  princes,  where  inaugurated, 
155. 

Dalariada,  4,  n. 

Dal-Fiatach,  race  of,  5,  n. 

Daelach,  28G,  287. 

Dael  Duileadh,  Professor  of  Leinster, 
32,  33,  92,  93. 

Dael-duff,  anecdote  of,  26,  n. 

Dagda,  the  four  sons  of,  147,  n. 

Dail,  28G,  287. 

DaUve,  144,  145,  145,  «. 

Daire,  25,  «.     Dalua  of,  25,  n. 

Dairmagh,  (Oaklield),  20,  n. 

Dalian  (ForgaUl),  10,  11,  11,  «.,  12, 
12,  n ,  13,  14,  15,  18,  19,  19,  n., 
23,  n.,  25,  n.,  26,  27,  27,  «.,  29,  «., 
30, 31,  32, 33,  40,  41,  153, 154, 160, 
220,  228,  258.  His  Poem  on  the 
Shield  of  Hugh,  258. 

Dalua  of  Derry,  24,  25. 

Dalkey  Island,  ancient  name  of,  277,  n. 

Dallbronach,  37,  «. 

Dal-riada,  4,  n.,  23,  n.  Race  of,  177. 
Where  located,  22,  «.,  176. 

Danans,  147,  n.,  168,  254,  n.,  279,  n. 

Dane's  Cast,  62,  n.  Forts,  169,  In- 
vasion of,  162,  213.  167.  Mounds, 
167- 

Dara  Dael,  26,  n. 

Darthula,  194,  221,  225. 

Dartry,  lords  of,  5,  n. 

Dathy,  36,  37,  140,  n. 

Dathin's  branch,  152. 

Dathin,  his  death,  152. 

Deadad,  284,  285. 

Deagha,  clan  of,  212. 

Dealbhna  ( Delvin),  138,  138,  n,  139, 

Dearbhorgilla,  6,  n. 

Dearg,  193. 

Deece,  barony  of,  285,  n. 

Deel,  river,  02,  n. 

Degadians,  279,  ii.,  288,  n. 

Deilinis,  276,  277.  Its  present  name, 
277,  n. 

Deu-dre,  112,  «.,  194,  195,  221. 

Delvin  Mac  Coghlan,  138,  n. 

Delvin  More,  138,  n. 

De  Lacy,  Field  Marshal,  11,  n. 

Demons,  58,  ». 

Derdavna,  48,  49. 

Dergo,  1 83,  226.     Lay  of,  224. 

Dermod,  his  chief  bard,  222.  De\'ices 
on  his  colours,  160. 

Dermot,  monarch  of  Ireland,  21,  n. 

Derry,  4,  n,  11,  ti.,  20,  n.,  22,  n.,  23,  n., 
24,  25.     Dalua  of,  24,  25. 


Dorrycnrn,  50,  «.    Blackbird  of,  224. 

Desmond,  212.    Arch-sage  of,  32,  33. 

Devenish,  20,  n. 

Devlin,  169. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  215. 

Dialogue  of  the  sages,  215,  219,  221. 

Diarmaid,  36,  n.     His  reign,  58,  n. 

His  death,  62,  n. 
Dil  the  druid,  219. 
Dinan,  river,  62,  ». 
Dingle,  144.  n. 
Dinrigh,  residence  of  the  Irish  kings, 

167. 
Dinsenchns,  135,  n. 
Doire-Colgaich,  20,  n. 
Donaghmore,  the  old  church  of,  278,  n. 
Donall,  256,  257. 
Douegal,  10,  n,  20,  «.,  21,  ».,   133, 

155,  165,  168,  255,  n. 
Dond,  270,  271,  271,  n. 
Donn,  232,  268,  n. 
Donnell,  son  of  Murtogh,  his  pedigree, 

124,  «. 
Down,  5,  n.,  20,  n.,  24,  n.,  2.5,  n.,  155. 

Ancient  name  of,  4,  n.     Bishop  of, 

25,  ». 
Dowth,  80,  n. 
Dracontine  legends  166. 
Dripsej'  river,  62,  ?». 
Dromahaire  Castle,  10,  n. 
Drom-AsaU,  288,  289. 
Dromceat,  great  assembly  at,  11,  '». 
Drom-coU-coille,  170. 
Dromore,  25,  ru,  278,  ». 
Drom  Tena,  256,  257. 
Droum-arc,  62,  n. 
Drumachose,  11,  n. 
Drum  Asail,  288,  n. 
Drumbar,  152. 

Drumcain,  230,  284,  286,  285, ». 
Drumceat,  assembly  of,  22,  «. 
Drumcliff,  9,  n. 
Drummillar,  4,  n. 

Drummond,  Dr.,   199,  200,  201,  202, 
Drumsnaght,  book  of,  quoted,  220. 
Druids,  58,  ».,  62,  n.,  106,  n.,  202, 216, 

231,  232,  244,  271,  n.    Ceremonies 

of,   153.    Exploded  tenets  of,  27,  ». 

Festivals  of,  148,  n.  Fires  of,  135,  n. 

Remains  of,  147,  n.      Worship  of, 

154. 
Druidessea,  58,  n. 
Duach,  the  Dark,  5,  n.,  C,   7,  13,  »., 

24,  25,  26,  27,  39,  n.,  120,  n.,  257, 

288,  n. 
Dubcomar,  battle  of,  3,  n. 
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Dublin,  20,  m.,  r,0,  «.,  72,  »2..  70,  w., 
112,  M.,  128,  «.,  i:}!>,  «.,  141;  «.,  ir>7, 
IG7,  10!),  170,  1!)0,  llKi,  11)8,  200, 
207,  210,  213,  217,  21!),  223,  224, 
277.     Gaelic  Society  of,  194. 

Dubh  Dad,  20,  n. 

Dumha  Slainj^e,  107. 

Duibh-regles,  23,  n. 

Dun,  signification  of  the  term,  1G8. 

Dun  Aengus,  280,  280,  n.,  287.  Where 
situated,  282.  13y  whom  erected, 
108. 

Dun-bolg,  battle  of,  142,  «. 

Dun  Cairigh,  278,  278,  ».,  279. 

Dun-Caoin,  285,  n. 

Dun  Crimthain,  277,  n. 

Dundalk  (Dundealgan),  142,  n. 

Dun  Etair,  270,  277.  Where  situated, 
277,  n. 

Dungarvan,  62,  n. 

Dun-Guaire,  120,  n. 

Dun-Mhic-Padrig,  141,  n. 

Dun  Minde,  278,  279. 

Dunqueen,  285,  n. 

Duns,  when  constructed,  207. 

Dunshaughlin,  02,  n. 

Duiiseverick,  its  ancient  name,  277,  n. 
By  whom  erected,  108 

Dun  Sobairce,  270,  277.  Its  present 
name,  277,  n. 

Durlus,  38,  39,  39,  n.,  50,  51,  54,  55, 
86,  87,  108,  109,  120,  120,  w.,  121, 
124,  125,  128,  11.  Great  muster  at, 
38, 39.  Meaning  of  the  term,  120,  n. 

Durlus  Guaire,  38, «.,  126, 127,  287,  n. 

Durrow,  Book  of,  20,  n. 

Duv  Gilla,  the  name  of  a  shield,  6,  7, 
12,  13. 

E. 

Eagle's  nest,  120,  n. 

Earse  manuscripts,  179. 

Early  native  poetry,  98,  n. 

Earwigs,  26,  n. 

Eas  Aodha-Ruaidh,  253,  w. 

Eas  Ruadh,  253,  n. 

Eassa  Roe,  34,  n. 

Eber  (Donn),  138,  139,  231. 

Edan  the  strenuous,  278,  279. 

Egypt,  62,  «.,  270,  271. 

Eibear,  276,  277. 

Eigle,  292,  n. 

Eilphin,  292,  n. 

Eimear,  276,  277- 

Eirearaon,  276.  277. 


Eirinn,  its  divisions,  270,  277. 

l-isgir  Riada,  its  meaning,  139,  n. 

Eithlean,  254,  n. 

Elcmar,  284,  285. 

Elegies,  early  specimen  of,  238. 

Eman,  usage  of  the  feast  at,  70,  n. 

Eman  Macha  (Armagh),  112,  n. 

Emania,  4,  n.,  134,  134,  w.,  135,  ]42,h., 
140,  147,  200.  Chief  professor  of, 
197.     Palace  of,  4,  n. 

Emin,  131. 

En,  270,  277. 

Enachduin,  monastery  of,  24,  n.,  25,  n. 

Enniskillen,  Earl  of,  155. 

Eochaidh  Garbh,  107,  168. 

Eochaidh,  son  of  Enna,  76,  ».,  Eo- 
chaidh Airgtheach,  where  buried, 
221,  n. 

Eohuillc,  coast  of,  252,  n. 

Eogan  (More),  138,  139,  139,  n.,  210. 

Eohee,  250,  «.,  251.  His  death,  250. 
Munrevar,  176. 

Eohy,  10,  11.  Breac,  36,  37.  The 
Druid,  153.  Eigeas,  11,  «.  Feid- 
lioch,  285,  n.  Doivlein,  to  whom 
married,  3,  n.  Felagh,  138,  1H9. 
Feileach,  his  reign,  138,  n.  Wife 
of,  256,  257. 

Eo  Mugna,  153. 

Eo  Rosa,  or  yew-tree  of  Ross,  disser- 
tation upon,  152.  Meaning  of  the 
term,  94,  95. 

Eothuille,  Strand  of,  10,  «.,  250,  ». 

Ere,  176.  177,  250,  n.,  251,  257. 

Erin,  archbards  of,  112,  «.,  156.  Early 
colonization  of,  245.  Men  of,  106, 
107. 

Erne  river,  253,  n. 

Erna  Mumhan,  288,  n. 

Eregal,  120,  n. 

Eremon,  138,  139,  276,  277. 
Erneans  of  Munster,  288,  289.    Their 

chief,  279,  «. 
Erris,  84,  n.,  282,  n 
Etar  the  queen,  277,  n. 
Evil  spirits,  a  remedy  against,  20,  n. 


Fachtna,  263. 

Faha  Lay,  62,  n. 

Fail,  140,  147.     Her  death,  238. 

Failbe  Flann,  36,  n. 

Fainasollis,  225. 

Fairies,  145,  n. 
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Faiscrigo,  2G-t,  2C5. 

Funning,  1G2, 

Farnagh,  2-'2. 

Farney,  lords  of,  5,  n. 

Fas,   a  Milesian  heroine,    her   death, 

279,  ». 
Fasting,  38,  n. 
Flaithre.  217. 
Feabhruadh,  268,  n. 
Feakle,  parish  of,  153. 
Feal  river,  232. 
Fear  Corb,  212. 
Fergna,  1,  2,  141,  w. 
Feartais  Midaigh,  2G4,  2G5. 
Feart  Fintan,  24G,  w. 
Feidlim,  20,  21,  30,  31. 
Feilire  Aenguis,  25,  ». 
Feilim  (Reachtmar),  12G,   127,   138, 

138,  «.,  139. 
Feimin,  276,  277. 
Female  Doctors,  118,  119. 
Fenians,  202.    Commanders,  210.    Of 
Erin,  198.    Militia,  their  dress,  207. 
Heroes,  their  exploits,  224.     Tales, 
202. 
Fenagh,  10,  n. 
Feradach,  216. 
Ferceirtne,  197. 

Ferdia,  ford  of,  why  so  called,  143,  ». 
Ferghal  Aidhnc,  37,  n. 
Fergus,  1,  2,  206,  263.  His  sons,  176. 
His  battles,  32,  n.,  2G2.    His  death, 
1 77.  The  Bard,  222.  Son  of  Rossa, 
263.  Son  of  Roich,  131.    Fogha,  4. 
His  death,  4,  n.  Son  of  Nellius,  his 
death,  142,  n. 
Fermanagh,  4. 
Fernmoy,  4,  n.,  62,  n. 
Ferns,  167. 
Fiach,  288,  n. 

Fiach's  druid,  where  slain,  3,  n. 
Fiachra,  3,  ».,  36,  37.     Finn,  216. 
Fians,  50,  n.     Of  Erin,  226.     Stan- 
dards of,  160. 
Fidh  Sidheang,  155.     Meaning  of  the 

term,  94,  95. 
Finn,  144, 145, 145.  ».,  187,  205,  207, 
210,  211,  217,  219,  221,  222,  225. 
His  mother,  205.     His  second  wife, 
206.     His  death,  206. 
Fingal,  131,  132,  165,  166,  178,  203, 

225.     His  grave,  165. 
Finn-Aragal,  44,  45,  54,  55.     Hos- 
pitality of,  44,  45. 
Findfhaltaigh,  94,  05. 
Fionnglaise  river,  279,  r». 


Finnmaighc,  292,  293.     Fountain  of, 

292,  n. 
Finemnas,  284,  284,  n.,  285,  285, 7j. 
Finnen  of  Clonard,  22,  23,  126,  127. 
Of  Maghbile  (Moville),  22,  23,  24,n., 
126,  127.     Of  Swords,  72,  »». 
Finnian,  20,  ». 
Finnlogha,  22,  23,  126,  127. 
Fintan,  244,  245,  255,  «.    His  grave, 

246,  n. 
Fionn  (Mac  Cumhaill),  166,  210.  His 
achievements,  62,  n.  His  life,  66,  ». 
Finure,  burial  of  a  boar  at,  166. 
Fir-Bolg,  4,  n.,   167,  168,  206,  212, 
245,  250,  251,  252,  n.,  254,  n.,  281, 
286,    n.       Their   history,    282,  n. 
Their  last  king,  134,  n. 
Fir-Domnians,  4,  ».,  245. 
Fircheirtne,  266. 
Fir  Gallian  (spearmen),  282,  n. 
Firgoboc,  bard  of  Alban,  32,  33. 
Fithel,  217. 

Florence  Court  yew,  155. 
Fochraarc,  Fis  Mac,  102,  103 
Fomorians,  58,  n.,  168,  169,  254,  n. 
Forchem,  his  death,  197. 
Ford  of  Hurdles  (Ath-cliath),   origin 

of  the  term,  170. 
Foreign  Invasion,  210. 
Fornocht,  222. 

Forts,  by  whom  erected,  266. 
Forth,  barony  of,  why  so  called,  21.'{. 
Fortresses,  various  names  of,  1 68,  1 69. 

How  constructed,  168. 
Fortrosc,  battle  of,  264,  265. 
Fotharts,  213. 

Foxes,  their  lordship,  141,  n. 
Fraigid  Dairine,  94,  95. 
Fraoch,  death  of,  178. 
France,  11,  n.,  13,  n.   Wines  of,  150, 

151. 
Fulman,  270,  271,  271,  n.,  276,  277, 

278,  279. 
Fulachda  Fian,  62,  n. 
Fulachtach,  son  of  Owen,  42,  43- 
Funcheon  river,  62,  n. 


G. 


Gabhar  Liffe,  its  signification,  169. 

Gabneann,  36,  37. 

Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,  112,  «., 
143,  n.,  224.  Gaelic  Songs,  a  col- 
lection of,  186. 

Gaitin,  126,  127. 
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Galcnians,  282,  n. 

Gal  Greine,  signiticution  of  the  term, 

207. 
Galleoin,  246. 
Galway,  10,  «„  24,  «.,  25,  it.,  3(5,  n., 

37, 71.,  30,  «.,  5ti,  It.,  120,  «.,  13y,«., 

145,  «.,  203,  275,  «.,  285,  w.,  2K(;,k., 

287,  71.,  288,  «.     Lords  of,  10,  «. 
Gara,  its  signification,  213. 
Garaigh  Glundubh,  212. 
Garristown,  212.     Battle  of,  213, 
Garrycastle,  23,  7t. 
Gartan,  20,  ». 
Gathelians,  240. 
Gaul,  13,  71.,  156,  102. 
Gaura,  battle  of,  1,  «.,  139,  n.,  145,«., 

178,  103,  205,  211,  212,  213,  214, 

219,  226. 
Geasa  (injunctions),  104,  105,  100,  n. 
GeshUl,  285,  n. 
(iiant's  Causeway,  277,  n. 
Gillie's  collection  of  Gaelic  poems,  225. 
Glanworth,  2(14,  265. 
Glas,  144,  145,  145,  ». 
Glas  Gaibline,   (the  grey  cow  of  the 

smith),  57.  n.,  58,  ?».,  00,  n. 
Glenavey,  155 
Glcnnaman,  264,  205. 
Glen-na-muice-duibhe,  62,  n. 
Glenamuckdee,  100. 
Glenaish,  279,  «. 
Glen-a-Scail,  46,  47,  48.  49,  52,  53, 

54,  55,  66,  67,   68,   69,   88,    89, 

120,  71.,  122,  123,  124,   125,  126 

127.     Great  Festival  at,  128,  n. 
Glcjuhilough,    190.       Book    of,   207 

Piast  at,  1(!0. 
Glesmn  Fais  (Glenaish),  279,  ?». 
Glenn  Geivin,  11,  «. 
Glenrigh,  where  situated,  4,  7i. 
Glentees  Castle,  165. 
Glenturkin,  166. 
Glen  Torcin,  166. 
Gobaun  Saer's  query,  155. 
Goisdean,  271,  «.,  276,  277,  278. 
Golamh,  229,  238,  274,  275. 
GoU  (Mac  Morna),  144,  n.,  145,  180, 

205,  211,  221,  224,  225. 
Gort,  262,  286,  w. 
Gort-insi-Guaire,  36,  ti. 
Gothiam,  272,  273. 
Gowan,  164.     Stones  of,  160 
Grag,  Grug,  and  Grangait,  three  lady 

oUavs,  32,  33. 
Granard,  10,  7i.,  153. 
Graves,  Rev.  Dr.,  149,  ». 


Great  Island,  252,  «. 

(iruaman-garv-liaclacli,  80,  81. 

Guaire  Aidhue,  king  of  Connaught, 
32,  ».,  33,  «,,  34,  34,  ii.,  35,  30, 
30,  «.,  37,  37,  n  ,  38,  «.,  39,  >t.,4], 
42,  43,  44,  45,  40,  47,  48,  49,  52, 
53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  «.,  60,  01, 
62,  03,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  <;9,  72, 
73,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  8«.  89, 
100,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105.  106, 
107,  108,  109,  112,  113,  120,7*.. 
122,  123,  124,  125,  128,  «.,  131. 
His  remarkable  dishea,  38,  ii.  His 
hospitality,  38,39.  Beicinigh,66,  07. 

Gurtagrenuue,  100. 

II. 

Ilackett,  William,  00,  «.,  02,  n.     On 

Porcine  Cultus,  105. 
Handel.  98,  n. 

llardiman,  the  late  James,  18,  n. 
Harp,  the  origin  of,  156. 
Harpers,    three    remarkable,     150. 

Anecdote  of,  158. 
Hayes,  133. 
lleadborough,  02,  7i. 
lleber,  138,  ti..  229.    Race  of,  288, 7i. 
Heberians,  210. 
Hebrides,  02,  7i.,  252,  ?».     Islands  of, 

22.  M. 
Hempson  the  harper,  162. 
Hen  eggs,  74,  75. 
Heremon,  10,  ».,  138,  n  .   109.  229, 

257.  II.     Race  of.  4,  «  ,  288,  7i. 
Highland  Gaelic  Society.  125.   Report 

of,  quoted,  130. 
Hill,  Lord  George,  193. 
Hirusan,  80,  81,  84,  85. 
Hole-stone,  70,  «. 

Holly,  153.     Ancient  name  of,  155. 
Holy  Wells,  39,  n. 
Horgan,  the  late  Rev.  Matthew,  P.P., 

149,  n. 
Howth,  170.     Ancient  fastnesses  on 

the  hUl  of,  277,  7^.     The  Book  of, 

212.     Where  deposited,  209. 
Hugh  the  Fair,  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  «  ,  12, 

13,  14,  15,  26,  27.     Son  of  Duach 

the  Dark,  1,  2,  5,  ».,  6,  7,  24,  26, 

144,   145.     Shield   of,    163.      The 

Red,  253,  ». 
Hugony  More,  138,  139. 
Hurricanes,  84,  ». 
Hurdy  Gurdy  described,  163. 
Hy  Mally,  292,  n. 
Hy  Maine,  265,  n.    Hy  Many,  lf>,  n. 


'MS 


I. 

lath  Oigle,  287. ;». 

I  ColumbkiUe,  130,  273. 

ImokUly.  58,  n.,  C2,  n.  Boars  at,  166. 
Legends  of,  166. 

India,  62,  n. 

Inis  Arcan,  62,  n. 

Inis-Catha,  12,  n. 

Inis-Cealtra,  37,  n. 

Innish  Murray,  20,  n. 

Inver  Colpa,  229. 

Invear-Fele,  232, 

Invear  Sgeine,  232,  276,  ».  Landing 
of  the  Milesians  at,  276,  277. 

Invear  Slainge,  282,  n. 

Insadan,  276,  277. 

lona,  130.  Abbot  of,  169.  Monas- 
tery of,  23,  n.  Founded  bj'  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Irish,  1 73.  Island 
of,  22,  n. 

lorrus  Domhnon,  282,  «. 

Ir,  229.     Race  of,  4,  ru 

Ireland,  royal  arms  of,  160.  Sover- 
eignty of  disputed,  139,  n. 

Irish  Bards,  174.  Their  power  of 
rhyming  to  death,  76,  n.  Diction- 
ary 267.  Duns,  168.  Harpers,  161. 
Lepers,  72,  n.  Manuscripts,  204, 
220,  227.  Missionaries,  220.  Prob- 
lems, solution  of,  28,  29,  30,  31. 
Saints,  72,  n.  Seanachaidhes,  174, 
178,  224. 

Iron  Mountain,  253,  n. 

Irusan,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85. 

Isla,  252,  H  ,  281. 

Italian  harps  described,  162. 

Ith  the  navigator,  255,  n. 

lubal,  98,  99. 

lubhar-chinn-tragha,  155. 

lugaine  (or  Ugaine)  More,  138,  n. 

luvdan,  48,  49. 

K. 

Kane,  Catty,  84,  ». 

Kanturk,  62,  n. 

Kells,  9,  n.,  134,  n.     Book  of,  20,  n. 

Founding  of  the  Monastery  of,  20,  n. 
Kelly,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.,  161. 
Kelly,  Denis  H.,  xxxiv. 
Kenmare,  232.     River,  276,  n. 
Keenas,  origin  of,  167. 
Kcrnans,  see  Mac  Ternans. 
Kerricurrihy,  263. 
Kerry,  24,  n.,   25.  n.,   144,  »,,  232, 

255,  n.,  263,  276, «.,  278,  n.,  285,  n- 


Kiaran  (St.).  23,  n.  Of  Clonmac- 
noise,  126,  127.  Of  Saigu-,  126. 127. 

Kicran.  86,  87,  124,  125.  Of  Cluain, 
21,  21 

Killalla.  287,  n. 

Killaloe,  25.  n. 

Killare,  pari.sh  of,  135   n. 

Killarney,  62,  n. 

Kilbecanty.  36,  n. 

Kilbride,  130,  n. 

Kildare,  139,  n.,  167,  205,  221.  n. 
Abbess  of.  159.    Curragh  of.  219. 

Kilkenny,  62,  n.,  276,  n.  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of,  149,  n. 

Kilmacduagh,  36,  n.,  38,  n.,  120,  n. 
Monastery  of,  39   n. 

Kilmacrenan,  20,  n. 

KUlmactrannv,  251. 

Kilmain,  263",  285,  n. 

Kill-na-rauck,  62.  n. 

Kilmurvey,  286,  n.,  287,  n. 

Kiltarton,  39,  «.,  120,  n.,  287,  n, 

Killycranky,  battle  of,  164. 

Kimbaeth,  his  reign,  4,  n, 

Kinalea,  62,  n. 

Kinnallia,  120.  n. 

Kinnel  Connell,  21,  n. 

Kinnel  Owen,  21,  n. 

Kinneth  Mac  Alpin,  177. 

King's  Countv,  20,  n.,  23,  «.,  24.  »., 
138,  n.,  189,  n. 

Kinsale,  the  Old  Head  of,  141,  ?». 

Kingstown,  277,  n. 

Kinvarra,  120,  n.,  287,  n. 

Knockavoe.  146,  147. 

Knock-Buidhibh, where  situated,  147,;*. 

Knowth,  135,  ».,  284,  285. 


Lailhra,  255,  n.     His  death,  246,  n. 

Hill  of,  246,  n. 
Lady  Doctors  in  America,  118,  n. 
Laidgin  the  poet,  76,  n. 
Laidlinni,  286,  287. 
Lamiach,  Lamech,  98,  99,  100,  101. 
Lanigan,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  22,  ».,  24,  n. 
Laochs  or  warriors,  62,  n. 
Laui  an  Deirg,  224.     Mhanuis  Mhoir, 

193. 
Lara,  battle  of,  225. 
Lathragh,  288,  289. 
Lay  of  the  sixteen  chiefs,  207. 
Leaba-na-muice,  62,  n. 
Leabhar-na-Hoidhre,  128,  n.,  220. 
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Leabliar  Gcarr  (Short  Book)  referred 
to,  124,  n. 

Lee,  river,  (!2,  n. 

Leighlin,  254,  n.     Bridge,  107 

Leinster,  20,  n.,  70,  w.,  92,  93,  108, 
109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  113,  «., 
138,  ».,  139,  «.,  142,  n.,  IGG,  1G7, 
1G8,  210,  211,  212,  216,  221, 282,  n. 
Chief  professor  of,  32,  33.  Fenians 
of,  205. 

Leitriin,  9,  «.,  10,  re.,  G2,  n.,  133,  160, 
165,  253,  n.,  263. 

Lent,  how  observed,  35,  «.,  38,  n. 

Lepers,  110,  110,  «.,  Ill,  112,  113, 
116,  117,  118,  119.  How  cured, 
72,  n.     Hospitals,  72,  n. 

Letter  Finlay,  62,  n. 

Life,  daughter  of  luchna,  her  drown- 
ing, 170. 

Lifcacliair,  Cairbre  son  of,  198,  205, 
211. 

Liffey  river,  1,  n.,  169,  198,  205,  211, 

219.  Why  so  called,  169. 
Limerick,  36,  n.,  62,  n.,  159,  165,  219, 

278,  n. 
Lisna  Tore  Thomaush,  G2,  n 
Lisinore,  72,  n.     Book  of,  128,  n.  215, 

220.  Castle  of,  215. 
Loam,  176. 

Loch  na  Cruitireadh  (lake  of  the  harp- 
ers), 159. 

London,  138,  139.  Derivation  of  the 
term,  169. 

Lon  Jlac  Liomhtha,  57,  n. 

Longford,  10,  «.,  141,  «.,  153,  263. 

Lorrha,  24,  n. 

Lothra,  22,  23.     Abbot  of,  24,  n. 

Loughbrickland,  4,  n. 

Lough  Cime,  286,  n.  Origin  of  the 
name,  282. 

Lough  Corrib,  ancient  name  of,  145,  n. 

Lough  Cutru,  or  Cooler,  286,  n. 

Lough  Derg,  37,  n.,  246,  ». 

Lough  Dergderc,  246,  n. 

Lough  Erne,  155. 

Lough  Finn,  165. 

Lough  Foj'le,  20,  n. 

Lough  Greine,  153. 

Lough  Gur,  62,  n 

Lough  Hackett,  286,  n. 

Lough  Kay,  where  situated,  147,  n. 

Lough  Muc,  165. 

Lough  Neagh,  152. 

Louth,  4,  n.,  5,  «.,  143,  n.,  221. 

Lovain,  Irish  Library  at,  221. 

Lower  Ormond,  24,  n. 


Luachair,  battle  of,  264,  265. 

Lugad,  22H. 

Lughaidh,  256,  257.     Mac  Ith,  238. 

Lughaidh,  his  wife,  167. 

Lughaidh  Lamlia,  144,  144,  n.,  145. 

Lugnians,  205. 

Lui,    a    Dedanan   chief,    games    and 

sports  instituted  by,  134,  n. 
Lunc,  205. 

Lurgan,  lords  of,  6,  n. 
Lyngshy,  Laura,  156,  157. 


M. 


Maam  Thomaush,  62,  n. 

Maam  Tore,  62,  n. 

Macanava,  20,  n. 

Mac  Airt  Aenfhir,  138,  139. 

Mac  Amalgaidh,  Amergin,   167. 

Mac  Brodin,  194. 

Mac  Carroll,  Dermot,  24,  n. 

Mac  Carthy  More,  113,  n. 

Mac  Carthy   Riach,    18,  n.,    113,  n., 

128,  n.,  215. 
Mac  Cearbhail,  Diarmuid,  128,  n.  His 

reign,  58,  n. 
Mac  Cecht,  230. 
Mac  Ceirbeoil,  Dermod,  his  chief  bard, 

167. 
Mac  CuiU,  230,  231. 
Mac  Cullenan,  Cormac,  155,  198. 
Mac  Cumhuill,  Fionn,  179,  182,  186, 

198,  270,  n. 
Mac  Daire,  Conri,  278,  n. 
Mac  Daire,  Teige,  quoted,  152. 
Mac  Deala,  Slainge,  his  death,  167. 
Mac  Donald's  Higldand  Airs,  224. 
Mac  Donoghs,  10,  n. 
Mac  Duach,  39,  «.,  120,  n.     His  well, 

38,  n. 
Mac  Egan,  John,  160. 
Mac  Fu-bis  (Duald),  131,  205,  206,216. 
Mac  Gaurans  (tribe  name  of),  274,  n. 
Mae  Gillokelly,  37,  n. 
ISIac  Grene,  230. 
Mac  Kenzie,  203. 
Mac  Lachhms  of  Kilbride,   130.     Of 

Kilchoan,   130.     Fertjuhard,  bishop 

of  the  Isles,  130.    Late  Major  John, 

130,  n. 
Mac  Liag  the  poet,  280,  292,  293, 
jNIac  Loughlin  the  harper,  163. 
Mac  Mahons,  5,  n. 
Mac  Monegal  the  harper,  163. 


aso 


MiKMorna,  Gull,  210. 

Mac  Nasa,  Conor,  19G,  221,  2GG.   His 

reign,  170. 
Mac  Kannalls  (now  Reynolds),  their 

lordship,  133,  2«3. 
Mac  Roy,  Fergus,  his  exploits,  264, 

2G5.     His  tomb,  124,  126,  128,  n. 
Mac  Ternans,  tribe  name  of,  274, ». 
Macuel,  96,  97. 
Mac  Ward,  Owen,  294. 
Mac  Quillan,  Charles  Boy,  5,  n. 
Mael-Gedhic  Mac  Fir-Goboc,  118, 119. 
Magach,  284,  285,  290,  291. 
Magh  Adhair,  286,  n.     How  derived, 

282. 
Magh  AsaU,  283,  288,  n. 
Magh-bile  (Moville)  20, ».,  24,  n.  How 

derived,  155. 
Magh  Cliach,  159. 
Magh  Caillin,  battle  of,  275,  ». 
Magh  Main,  285,  n. 
Blagh  Tuireadh,  battle  of,  58,  ».,  250, 

250,  n. 
Magic,  158,232,270,271. 
Blagnus  the  Great,  193,  224,  225. 
Main,  plain  of,  284,  285. 
MaUow,  149,  n. 
Mamore,  25G,  257. 
Mangan,  the  poet,  5,  n ,  251, 257,  294. 
Mann,  252,  n.    Man  of,  145,  n.    Rocks 

of,  IIG,  117.     Sea  of,  118,  119. 
Mananan  (Mac  Lur),  146,  147.     Cu- 
rious Legends  of,  145,  ».  His  death, 
275,  n. 
Mantan,  270,  271,  271,  «.,  276,  277. 
Maolgedic,  32,  33. 
Maolmuire,  124,  n. 

Marvan,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53, 
54,  55,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  100, 
100,  «.,  101,  102,  103,  123,  124, 
125,  126,  127,  128,  n,  156,  163. 
Mason,  1 1, «. 

Massareene,  barony  of,  155. 
May  games,  62,  n. 
Mayo,  10,  n.,  155,  167,  263,  282,  «., 

285,  71.,  287,  «.,  292,  n. 
Meadridhe,  282. 
Meann  the  bard,  283. 
Meath,  3,  n.,  9,  «.,  10,  n.,  20,  «.,  24,  n., 
62,  «.,  80,  n.,  134,  ».,   135,  ».,  158, 
178,  193,  205,  283,  285,  «.,  292,  n. 
Meava,  (Queen  of  Connaught),   134, 

135.     Royal  residence  of,  134,  ». 
Meave,  128,  129,  281,  286,  287.    Nei- 
digh.  52.  53.   Neitigh,  50,  51 ,  88,  89. 


Mculick,  warriors  of,  264   2C5. 

Melbourne,  133. 

Mellifont  Abbey,   by  whom  founded, 

5,  «. 
Merryman,  Bryan,  quoted,  163. 
Mice  incantations,  74,  75. 
Mid  Island,  288,  289. 
Mi(Ur,  146,  147,  147,  n. 
Midleton  river,  cam  of,  62,  n. 
Miduel,  96,  97,  156. 
Mil,  286,  287. 
Milcho,  278,  n. 

Milidh,  230,  232,  245,  257,  n.,  268, 
269,  270,  271,  274,  275,  278,  279, 
279,  ».     Marriage  of,  268,  w.    Sons 
of,  4,  n.,   138,  ». 
Blile  Spainneach,  229. 
Milesians,   168,   169,  231,  232,   238, 
250,  ».,  252,  «.,  255,  n.    Their  arri- 
val in  Ireland,  156,  282,  n. 
Milesius,  4,  n  ,  10,  n. 
Military  officers  (Fenian),  their  dre.ss, 
207.   Weapons,  207.  Tactics  271,  k. 

Miol,  a  general  name  for  animals,  96,  «. 

Moat,  222. 

Mochua,  38,  n.     Well  of,   120,  ». 

Mochomoge  22,  23. 

Mod,  286,  287. 

MoghCorb,  62,  «.,  211,  212. 

Mogh  Neid,  62,  n. 

Mogh  Nuad,  210.     Nuadhat,  62,  «., 
138,  139,  139,  n. 

Moidlinn,  286,  287.  287,  n 

Moira  Borb,  224,  225. 

Molua,  25,  n. 

Mona  Inch,  58,  n. 

Monaghan,  4,  ».,  246,  n. 

Mona-an-Laoigh,  58,  n. 

ISIonksnewtown,  80,  n. 

Morna,  clan  of,  211,  212,  224. 

Mound  of  the  Khans,  or  Heads,  292, 
293. 

Mourne  Abbey,  149,  n. 

Moville,  20,  ».,  21,  ?» ,  22,  23,  24,  «., 
126,  127.     Irish  name  of,  115. 

Moy  Ai,  128,  ». 

Moy-Ailbe,  where  situated,  153. 

Moycullen,  see  Magh  Cuilinn. 

Moy  Liffey,  210. 

Moylena,  battle  of,  196. 

Moylinn,  287,  n. 

Moy-lurg,  princes  of,  10,  n. 

Moyry  I'ass,  294. 

Moy  Tuu-e,    battle   of,    250,   252,  «., 
254,  «.,  281. 

Mucholmog  of  Dromore,  25,  n. 
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Muck  Comer,  ii'J,  ii. 

Muck  Datlio,  (;:i,  u. 

Muc  Inis,  ()2,  n. 

RFuck  ;i  Lee,  ()2,  n. 

MiukoUa,  02,  n. 

Muckridge,  (12,  n. 

Muckioss,  (>2,  n. 

Mutliicli,  30,  «. 

I\Iui;lin;i's  sacred  IxMigli,  152. 

Muinlir  I'.oliii.s,  l;{;5. 

Mui^limeodh.in,  Eucliaidh,   10,  n. 

Miiilleatlian,  Fiaclia,  168,  21U. 

Muiran,  4'!,  47. 

Muiredach,  140,  /«. 

Miiircann,  J2,  ;!3,  42,  43.  Her  extra- 
ordinary longings,  40,  41. 

Muircheartach,  131. 

Muirkeartagli,  280. 

Muirigen,  1()7. 

MuUagh,  a  mound  so  called,  22,  n. 

Mullaglibrack,  294. 

Muncaem,  Murn,  205. 

IMunster,  141,  w.,  210,  211,  212,  21G, 
2H),  27i»,  n.,  283,  288,  288, «.,  2^9. 
Fiamia  of,  288,  n.  King  of,  139,  w., 
155,  158,  198.  Territories  of,  120, 
127. 

Murbagh,  Strand  of,  287,  n. 

Murbech,  280,  280,  ?«.,  287. 

Muredagli  JMal,  1,  2.     Tirach,  3,  n. 

Murisk,  287,  «.,  292,  n. 

Musicians,  100,  107. 

Musical  instruments,  100,  101,  207. 

Muscrya  Thire,  158. 

Aluskerry,  58,  n. 


Naas,  108,  109,  110,  HI,  100.  An- 
tiquity of  the  name,  107.  Deriva- 
tion of  the  term,  107. 

Naise,  100,  n.  One  of  the  three  sons 
of  Usnagh,  143,  n. 

Navan,  134,  n. 

Neil,  269,  m, 

Neirne,  197.  251,  n.  His  three  sons, 
250,  n. 

Nellin  slain  in  revenge  of  his  father, 
142,  ». 

Neman,  268,  268,  n.  269. 

Nemead,  245.  Where  buried,  240,  n. 
Nemedians,  282,  n. 

New  Grange,  80,  n. 

New  milk,  its  qualities,  40,  n. 

Newry,  02,  n.  lri.sh  name  of,  155. 
River,  4,  n. 

Newtownlemaviddv,  22,  n. 
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Niacorb,  210. 

Niall   of   the   Nine    II(»tnge8,   20,  n., 

70,  «.,  140,  n.  His  posterity,  292,  n. 
Niamiichac'inl),  bard  of  I'lster,  32,  33. 
Noali,  lUO,  lot),  «.,  101,  245.      I'lood, 

244. 
Nore  river,  252,  «.,  276,  276,  «.,  277. 
Nuada,  254,  w.     Naclit,  205.     Of  the 

silver  hand,  his  death,  254,  /». 

O, 
O'1'.Moisgne,  Finn,  bis  death,  205. 
O'liricns,   109,   205.  211.      Inaugura- 
tion of.  155,  286,  u. 
O'Bardcii,  Gilbert,  100 
O'Carrolls,  5,  ii. 
O'Carrolan,  Turlough,  103. 
O'Clery,  11,  ;«.,  270,  n,  271,  n. 
O'Connellan,  Thomas,  a  famous  hariier, 

his  death,  104. 
O'Connors,  10,  n.,  140,  n.,  162,  198. 
Of  Clare,  203.  Donn,  113,  n.  Fed- 
lim,  208.  Of  Kerrv,  203.  Owen, 
124,  u.  Of  Hy  Failge  or  Off;dy, 
tlieir  ancestor,  139,  n.  Koe,  113,  n. 
Royal  Family  of,  113,  n.  Of  Sligo, 
124,  n.  Turlougli  Mor,  124,  n. 
O'Cuirnin,  Sighraigh,  a  scribe  of  the 

14th  century,  quoted,  124,  n. 
O'Curr}-,  Professor,  294. 
Oice,  272,  273. 
Oigle,  280,  287,  287,  n. 
Oilcn-Arda-Neimheadh,  246,  n. 
Oilioll,  2(;0,  280,  287. 
Oilioll    Aronn,    288,  n.       Finn,    144, 
144,  H.,  145.  IMore,  128,  129,  138,  «. 
Royal  residence  of,  134,  n. 
Oirbsean,  145,  n 
Oircne  Aiteamain,  Professor  of  Tho- 

mond,  32,  33,  94,  95. 
Oirgiall,  1,  ».,  4,  ».,  0,  7,  12,  13,  13,  «., 
14,   15,  25,   7j.,    11.3,  «.,    153,  258. 
Derivation  of  the  term,  5,  n. 
Oi.-.in,  .>0,  «.,   131,    14.5,  «.,   160,  187, 
191.  193,  194,  198,  199,205,206, 
207,  210,  211,  212,  213,  215,  216, 
217,  219.  220,  221,  223,  224,  22.5, 
220,  270,  H. 
O'Kclly's  country,  10,  w. 
O'Dalv,  John,  76.  n.    His  collection  of 

Irish  INLSS.,  133. 
O'Donncll,  124,  ».,  133.  Chief  01- 
lave  of,  204.  Manus,  his  daughter, 
133  Of  Donegal,  21,  n.  Military 
ensigns  of,  22,  «.  Donall  (,>ge,  125  u. 
Roderic,  294. 
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O'Doiiovnn,  Dr.,  23.  /«.,  39.  n.,  02,  «., 
76,  n.,  124,  ».,  222,  246,  n.,  267, 
278,  n. 

O'Duibline,  Derraod,  210.  Slain  by  a 
boar,  (>2,  n. 

O'Ferralls  of  Longford,  263. 

Offalev,  206. 

O'FIahertv,  4,  n.,  10,  n.,  32,  «.,  100,  n., 
lO.H.  «.,'  112,  n.,  103,  194,  195,  196. 

O'Floinn.  Eochy,  156. 

Ogham  inscriptions,  02,  «.,  149,  n., 
221,  n. 

Oglitniamma,  120,  «. 

O'lleyne,  or  Hines,  families  of,  37,  n. 

O'Higgin,  Niall,  son  of  Hugh,  plunder- 
ed, 70,  «. 

Ollarba,  221,  n. 

Olderrteet,  221,  n. 

Old  Leighlin,  153. 

Old  Koss,  107. 

Ollavs,  104,  105. 

Ollav  Fola,  138,  138,  n.,  139. 

Olioll,  281. 

Ollmhor,  arch -sage  of  Desmond,  32, 
33. 

Olmucadha,  Aengus,  166. 

O'Maelconrv,  book  of,  where  deposited. 
215. 

O'Malleys,  10,  n.,  292,  n. 

O'Molloy  quoted,  217. 

O'Neill,  133,  205.  Arthur,  the  harper, 
162,  103.  Charles,  his  large  collec- 
tion of  Irish  MSS.,  128,  «.,  131. 
Of  T^Tone,  21,  «. 

Onithkerne,  54,  55,  56,  57,  74,  75, 
104,  105. 

Oriel,  legend  of,  5,  w. 

O'Keilly,  258,  202.  Of  Cavan,  from 
whom  descended,  10,  ?;.,  1 13,  n. 

O'Kourkes,  133,  148,  149.  Brian,  133. 
Brefnev,  25,  w.  Hugh,  eleg\-  on 
the  dea'th  of,  133,  134,  135.  Hugh 
Boy,  his  death,  133.  Family  of, 
141,  «.  Kings  of  Brefney,  10,  n 
Fergal.  10,  ».  Count  Owen,  11,  n 
Count  John,  11,  n.  Hugh  Gallda, 
his  death,  133. 

Ormond,  baronv  of,  158. 

Oscur,    144,    145,    145,  «.,    178,  193, 

20.5,  210,  212,  213,  224,  225,  226. 
Osiris,  60,  n. 

Ossian,  132,  171,   187,  188,  189,  191, 
193,  197,  201,  202,  203,  204,  225. 
Otters,  80,  81,  83,  84. 
Otwav,  Caesar,  27,  «.,  84,  n. 
Owen,  30,  37. 


P. 


Pagan  priesthood,  62,  ».,  100.  Mvths, 
244. 

ParHonstown,  120,  n.,  287,  n. 

Partholan,  245. 

Petrie,  Dr..  70,  n.,  100. 

Pharaoh,  270,  270,  «.,  271. 

Phoenician  dialect  of  the  Irish,  197. 

Phrygian  bonnets,  208. 

Physicians,  210. 

Picts,  170,  177,  220,  252,  n.  Con- 
version of,  22,  71. 

Pigs,  various  Irish  names  for,  02,  «. 

Pigs  and  piglings,  68,  09. 

Pig  Island,  02,  n. 

Poetry,  its  reward,  lOiJ,  107. 

Poison,  10,  17. 

Poland,  11,  «. 

Porcine  legends,  02,  n. 

Poul  Doracha,  02,  n. 

Prince  of  the  Bards,  223. 

Problems,  t»2,  93. 


Queen's  County,  25,  «.,  139,  «. 
Queenstown,  240,  n. 


R. 


Races,  where  held.  219. 

Kachlin,  281.     Island  of,  250,  n. 

Kaghallach,  30,  n. 

Kaths.  02,  71.,  149,  n.,  167,  267,  278, 

279. 
Kaith  Aindind,  270,  270,  «.,  277. 
Rath  Arda  Suird,  278,  278,  «.,  279. 
Hathbeagh,  270,  n. 
Rath  Beothaidh,  276,  276,  ».,  277. 
Rathcavan,  278,  n. 
Rath  Cealtchar,  284,  284,  w.,  285. 
Rath  Comar,  284,  284,  n.,  285. 
Rath  Croaghan,  290,  291. 
Rathfean,   100. 

Rath  Kenny,  284,  284,  ».,  285. 
Rath  Oinn,  276,  n. 
Rath  Rigbaird,  278,  279. 
Rath  tSiuird,  where  situated,  278,  n. 
Rath  Umaill,  292,  292.  »..  293. 
Rats  and  mice,  recipe  for  rhyming  to 

death,  76,  n. 
Reang-gear-fiaclach,  80,  81. 
Refloir,  268,  268,  «.,  269. 
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Red  Braiu-h  kniglitu,  22]. 

Ren,  battle  of,  2G4,  2C,'>. 

Renny  the  harper,  KJ.'J. 

Reeves,    Rev.    Dr.,    Vita    Coluinbae, 

quoted,  22,  w. 
Riacall-rinn-liaclach,  80,  81. 
Ringabella,  KiG. 
Rinn  Beara,  287,  n. 
Riphean  Mountains,  272,  273. 
Roads,  their  antiquity,  169. 
Road  of  the  Dishes,  39,  n.,  120,  n. 
Roden,  Earl  of,  210 
Roderick,  monarch  of  Ireland,  32,  n., 

262,  263. 
Roe  park,  22,  n. 
Roich,  Fergus  son  of,  131. 
Rory,  daughter  of,  167. 
Roscommon,   10,  ».,    36,  n.,    128,  «., 

134,  «.,  140,  ti. ,  147,  n.,  208,  292,  n. 
Rosgadhach,  Roighne,  240. 
Ross,  20,  n.,  284,  285.    Yew  of,  13,  n. 

19,  «.,  152. 
Rossa,   32,  «.,    262,    288,   289,    291. 

Failge,  138,  139,  139,  n.    Roe,  138, 

139.     Ruadh,  138,  «. 
Royal  Precepts,  198. 
Royne,  228. 
Round  Towers,  221,  n. 
Ruadan  of  Lothra,  22,  23,  24,  n. 
Ruadhan,    derivation    of    the    name, 

24,  n. 
Ruaighri  and  Dearbhor-gilla,  tragedy 

of,  5,  n.     His  death,  6,  n. 
Russia,  1 1,  n. 


Sabia,  144,  145. 

Saige,  meaning  of  the  term,  149,  n. 

Saigir,  22,  23,  23,  ».,  126,  127. 

Saints  of  Erin,  20,  21. 

Salamander,  story  of,  92,  w. 

Salmon's  Leap,  253.  The  speckled, 
19,  n. 

Saltair  na  Muck,  62,  n. 

Samhain's  eve,  62,  n.  Festival  of,  148, 
149. 

Samhalr,  her  marriage,  211. 

Sanbh,  a  king  of  Connaught,  145.  n, 

Saoi,  meaning  of  the  term,  149,  b. 

Satires,  14,  15.  Their  pernicious  ef- 
fect, 20,  21,  26,  27.  28,  29. 

Saxonland,  12.  13.    Bard  of,  32,  33. 

Seal  Balbh,  167,  256.  257. 

Scariff,  37,  «. 


Scot  on  witchcraft,  quoted,  76,  n. 

Scotn,  her  marriage,  270,  270,  n,,  271. 
Her  death,  279,  w. 

Scotch  Gaelic  poems,  226. 

Scoti,  176,  226. 

Scotia,  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  174.  Identity  of  their 
language,  174. 

Scots  of  Albany,  196,  226. 

Scotland,  3,  n.,  22,  «,,  62,  n.,  106,  107, 
110,  111,  1.30,  1.31,  138,  n.,  148, 
164,  16!).  Celtic  name  of,  110,  »». 
'Western  isles  of,  189. 

Scottish  Highlanders,  proof  of  their 
Irish  origin.  173. 

Scurrv,  James,  his  premature  death, 
19,"b. 

Scythia,  242,  266.  268,  268,  «..  269. 

Scythian  Greeks,  their  arrival  In  Ire- 
land, 245. 

Seabright  collection  of  Irish  MSS.,  220. 

Seaghaes,  147,  «. 

Seaghsa,  waters  of,  146,  147. 

Seanagh,  son  of  Caitin,  22,  23,  126, 
127.     His  death,  24,  n. 

Seanchan.  32,  n.,  33,33,  w.,  34,  35,  36, 
37,  38,  39, 40,  41,  42,  43,  50, 51,  52, 
53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  60,  61,  64,  65, 
70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  78,  79,  82,  83, 
84,  85,  86,  87,  90,  91,  96,  97,  100, 
101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107, 
108,  109,  110  111,  112,  113,  114, 
115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  124,  125, 
126,  127,  128,  n.,  131,  262.  His 
food  destroyed  by  mice,  76,  n.  In- 
auguration of,  32,  33. 

Seang,  268,  n. 

Segda,  270,  271,  271,  n.,  276,  277. 

Seasgan-Uan-Beoil,  42,  43. 

Serkieran,  parish  of,  23,  n. 

Shannon  river,  232,  246,  «.,  288,  289, 
292,  n. 

Shandon,  62,  n. 

Sgeal  Fiachtna,  the  legend  so  called, 
62,  n. 

Sgeine,  bay  of,  276,  n.  Origin  of  the 
name,  276,  n. 

Sidi,  ford  of,  284,  285. 

Siol  Miiir^daigh,  ancestor  of,  140,  n. 

Sionach  Cro,  58,  n.,  60,  n. 

Simeon,  213. 

Sini,  fountain  of,  292,  n. 

Sithrighe,  263. 

Skelligs.  62,  n. 

Slainge,  282,  «. 

Slane,  80,  n.,  220. 
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Slaney  river,  TC,  ».,  282,  n. 

Sliabh  Alpa,  110.  n. 

Slifve  l!i.-:i^;li,  240,  n.  Beatha,  240, ». 
Blooin,  L'o,  n.  Came,  120,  n.  Cu- 
ailj;ne,212.  Gulliou,  212,  224.  l^lis, 
144,  «.,  204,  2(J5,  27S,  27rf,  h.,  2711, 
270,  n.     Muck,  fi2,  n. 

Sligo,  9,  «.,  10,  It.,  21,  «.,  124,  ».,  133, 
147,  n.,  1 04,  10.'),  2.51,  2,52,  it.,  27H,h. 

Smith's  wife,  aon^  of  a,  08,  OS,  «.,  00. 

Sobaircf,  :.'70,  271,  271,  n.,  276,  277. 

Spain,  ir>0.  200. 

St.  Becan,  08,  n.  Brcnainn,  24,  «. 
25,  11.  Brendan,  his  liirth,  24,  n 
Brigid,  150,  1(;0.  Cailkn,  25,  »., 
120,  127.  Cainiin,  37,  u.  Ciaran, 
124,  «..  Ciaran  of  Saigliir,  23,  n. 
Colman,  120,  «.  Coluniba,  22,  w., 
23,  «.,  150,220.  Columbcille,  11,  w., 
250.  Dalua  of  Cill  U;dna,  25,  n. 
Donatus,  .'  75.  Diiaeh's  Chiuch, 
287,  n.  Fecliiii  of  Tara,  72,  n.  l-'in- 
nen  of  Cluain  Iraird,  24,  «.  Tin- 
nian,  21,  n.  larlath,  50.  m  Kevin, 
160.  Kieran,  80,  81,  84,  85,  158, 
159,  220.  JIac  DuacL,  120,  n.  Alo- 
chua,  his  fusting,  30,  «.  Molai.se, 
20,  ».,  22,  n.  Muun,  72,  n.  Nes- 
san,  72,  n.  I'atriek.  5, 71..  72,  72,  «., 
155,  170,  187,  101,  244,  278,  «., 
292,  n  Peter's  Hill,  204.  Prosper 
quoted,  175.  Seanaiun,  12,  «.,  24,  h. 
Stephen,  72,  n. 

Srubchaille,  son  of  Sreabchaille,  bard 
of  Saxon,  32,  33. 

Story-telling,  104,  105,  178. 

Story  of  the  dishes,  120,  m. 

Strabane,  147,  n 

Suidh  Cholaini  Cille,  21,  n. 

Suir  river,  62,  ».,  252,  «.  Nore,  and 
Barrow,  152. 

Suirge.  270,  271,  271,  n.,  27G,  277. 

Swift,  Dean,  quoted,  76,  n. 

Swine-herds,  40,  47 

Swords,  72,  n. 


T, 


Tailte,  foundress  of  the  fair  of  Telton, 

2.-.0,  257. 
Tailltean,  134,  134,  n.,  135,  167. 
Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,   102,    102,  «.,  103, 

104,  105,  lUO,  107,  124,  125,  128,«., 

131,  140,  H.,  142,  «.,  221. 
Taman,  282,  288,  288,  w.,  289. 


Tara.  4.  n.,  72,  n  ,  76,  n ,  134,  135, 
205,  200  215,  230.  232,  256,  257, 

284,  285,   280,    287.      Cursed   by 
Kuiulhan.  24,  h 

Tawin  Point,  282. 

Tea,  250,  257. 

Tc;ich  l)\iinn,  255,  n. 

IttHa,  10,  n,  141,  n. 

Teige,  father-in-law  of  Fionn,  205. 

Tcailach,  its  meaning,  274,  ti. 

Teltown,  3,  «  ,  250  1^57,  284,  285. 

Tenior's  live  spacious  roads,  152. 

Tigernach,  11,  n.,  145,  n.,  175,  177, 
207,  200. 

Tinipan,  a  musical  instrument,  98,  99, 
1()2.     Family  of  the  name,  163. 

Tijiperary,  24, 11  ,  120,  n.,  158,  246,  n. 

Tijirafaine.  the  Dcfrobnniof  the  Welsh 
Triads,  whiLli  is  considered  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  place  where  Con- 
stanlinoi)Ie  now  stands,  but  by 
others  thf  island  of  Ceylon,  272,  273. 

Tircoiinell,  1^04. 

Tirctagli,  barony  of,  278,  n. 

Tircrrill,  10,  «.,  133,  251. 

'iirloiigh,  287,  «. 

Thamiiz,  a  name  for  Adonis,  62,  n. 

Tlieba,  meaning  of  the  term,  62,  n. 

Thomond,  04,  05,  211,  212  Princes 
of,  their  inauguration,  28li.  n  Kings 
of,  155.  Prof essor  of  Poeti  V  of ,  32, 
33. 

Thurles,  39,  n„  120,  n. 

Thrace,  272,  273. 

Tlachtda,  134,  135,  135,  n.,  284.  285, 

285,  n. 

Tobar  Mhic-Duach,  120,  «. 

Toehar  Mor,  270,  27(!,  tt.,  277. 

Todd,  Pev.  Dr.,  70,  n. 

Toga,  founding  of  Churches  at,  202,  n. 

Tolgne,  the  druidic  priest,  153. 

Tores,  100. 

Tore  legends,  166. 

Tory  Island,  58,  n. 

Tower  river,  02,  n. 

Tralee,  144,  n.,  278,  n.,  279,  n. 

Tr.igh  Ceall,  288,  n. 

Tratiial,  203. 

Travally,  253,  «. 

Treun,  224. 

Treunmor,  203. 

Tromdhaimh  explained,  1,  n. 

Tuam,  50,  n.     Cows  of  the  nuns  of, 

58,  ». 
Tuaim-da-ghualan.  nuns  of,  56,  56,  n. 
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Tuathal  Teachtnirtr,  138,  13H, /«.,  131). 
Tuatli  IK'danan,  57,  «.,  107,  l(J!>.  I8G, 

221),  232,  245,  250,  255,  «.,  277,  k., 

281. 
Tubalcain,  98,  99. 
Tuil  Si^jir,  140,  147,  147,  «. 
Tiilla,  7(J,  n. 
Tultuine,  240,  n. 
Tullaj^liagii,  harony  of,  10,  n. 
TuUagliaw,  14.'»,  k. 

TiilIaLjIioiKjIlo,  barony  of,  10,  «.,  274, «. 
Tullyliiinco,  barony*  of,  274,  n. 
Tiillyteaiin,  288,  289. 
Tiiimilu.s,  HO,  «. 
Tyrawley,  84,  m. 
Tyrone,  4,  «.,  5,  n ,  21,  ».,  294. 


U. 


Upine  Mor,  240,  242. 

Ui- Kearney  river,  02,  «. 

Uladli  (ULstei),  124,  125,  134,  n. 

Ulitlia,  prince  of,  5,  n.,  141,  n.  Kings 
of,  their  inauguration,  155. 

Ulidian  heroes,  203. 

Ulster,  K),  «.,  140,  n.,  170.  17G,  19G, 
212,  210,  221,  255,  «.,  200,  285,  «., 
288,  n.  Baid  of,  32,  33.  Conten- 
tion for  the  sovereignty  of,  32,  33. 
Dethronement  of  the  king  of,  4,  /*. 
Red  Branch  knights  of,  142,  n. 

Umoir,  30,  «.,  108,  283,  288,  289,  290, 
291.  Emigration  of  the  sons  of,  282. 

Usnach,  sons  of,  112,  n.,  103,  225. 
Where  situated,  135,  n. 


Vallancey,  280. 

Vellum  MSS,  221,  222,  26S. 

Violin.s,  103, 

Vishnu,  worship  of,  62,  n. 

\V. 

Wales,  12,  13,  02,  «.,  155. 

Walls  (of  Cooliiamuck),  02,  n. 

War  chariots,  I  42,  n. 

AVard,  the  hill  of,  13.".,  n. 

Water  blackbirds,  54,  54,  ».,  55. 

Waterford,  02,  n ,  72,  n.,  252,  n. 

M'est  Brofney,  253,  n 

Westmeath,  "l35,  «.,   138,  «.,   141,  n., 

152,  153,  223. 
West  IMunster,  king  of,  278,  ».,  285,  n. 
Wexford,  107,  213,  240,  n.     Ancient 

name  of,  147,  n. 
Whales,  90,  97. 

White  boar  legends,  48,  49,  105. 
Wicklow,  02,  «.,  270,  n. 
Wild  dogs,  100,  n. 
Williams,  (of  Dungarvan),  02,  n. 
Windele,  John,  144,  n.,    149,  ».,  219, 

278,  n.       Dr    Thomas,  on  pigwor- 

ship  in  China,  02,  n. 
Women,  100   107. 
Wren  bushes,  62,  n. 


Yellow  Ford,  294. 

Yew,  153. 

Young,  Dr.,  190,  192. 


1^"  Any  errors  discovered  in  the  following  list  b  requested  to  be  made 
known  to  the  Secretary  aa  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  same  rectified 
in  the  ftirthcoming  volume.  ^ 
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Adiimson,  Arthur,  Esq  ,  Cotirt  Lodge, 

Kathkeule. 
Ahem,  Kev.   Ifaurico,    P.  P.,  Castle- 

inalion,  Newcastle  West. 
Aiister,  John,  Esq.,  LL.  U.,   Barrister, 

li'i'f^ius    I'rofessor    of     Civil    Law, 

'r.C  1) ,  5,  Lower  Gloucester-street, 

Dublin. 
Applcyard,  Rev.  E.  S.,  M.  A.,  Tilgate 

Cottage,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
Armstrong,  Adam,  Esq.,  Ballygawlej', 

Co.  Tyrone. 
Asher,  Messrs.  A.,  and  Co.,  Publishers, 

Berlin. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Esq,,M.D.,  Drog- 

heda. 

B. 

Broderick,   the  Hon.  Miss  Charlotte, 

Bath. 
Burton,  Mrs.,  Burton  Hall,  Carlow. 
Ball,  Captain,  Adare. 
Barden,  Peter,  Esq.,  8,  Brady's  Row, 

Dublin. 
Barton,  John,  Esq.,  40,  Eccles-street, 

Dublin. 
Barry,  Uev.  Edward,  P.P.,  Mullough, 

Miltownmalbay. 
Beaufort,  Miss,  i).  Hatch-street,  Dub- 
lin. 
Bell,  Rev.  Edward,  A.B.,  Clough,  Co. 

Down. 
Black,  Rev.  Wm.,  M.A.,  Rahenj'. 
Blacker,  Rev.  Beaver  IL,  M.A.,  Koke- 

by,  South-hill  Avenue,  Blackrock, 

Co.  Dublin. 
Bourke,  Rev.  TJlick  J.,  Professor  of 

Natural  Philosophy, Humanity,  and 

Irish,  St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam. 
Bourke,  Thomas,  Esq.,  C.E.,  RaUway 

Department,  Melbourne. 
Bourke,  John,  Esq.,  42,  Marlborough- 

street,  Dublin. 
l?ourke,     Thos.,    Esq.,     St.    Patrick's 

College,  Maynooth. 
Borrow,   (5eorge,   Esq.,   75,   Stephen's 

Green,  Dublin. 


Bradshaw,  Henry,  Esq.,  Fellow  of 
King's  ('olloge,  Cambriilge 

Brash,  Richard  Robert,  Esq.,  Sunday's 
Well,  Cork. 

Breen,  John,  Esq.,  A.B.,  C.E.,  KU- 
macduane,  Kilru.sli. 

Buckley,  Rev.  .Fercmiah,  P  P.,  17, 
Great  Hamilton-street,  (Jia.sgow. 

Buckley,  John,  Esi|.,  22,  Upper 
George's-street,  Kingstown 

Bunton,  John,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Ennis. 

Burke,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Barrister,  17, 
Fit7,-\villiam-place,  Dublin. 

Burke,  Rev.  Michael,  P.P  ,  Kilchree^t, 
Diocese  of  Kilmacduagh. 

Burke,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Bray. 

Burke,  Rev.  Michael,  O.S.F.,  Abbey- 
street,  Clonmel. 

Burton,  John,  Esq.,  Assemlily  Build- 
ings, cor.  10th,  &  Chestnut-streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Byrne,  Rev.  P.,  P.  P.,  Castletown- 
Geoghegan,  Westineath. 

Byrne,  Myles,  Mr.,  Avoca. 

C. 

Cleaver,  Miss  Fanny  A.,  St.  Leonards 

on  Sea. 
Cahalan,  Rev.  Thomas,  P.P.,  KUtulla, 

Athenry,  Co.  Galway. 
Cahill,    John,     Esq.,    Crosses    Green 

Quay,  Cork. 
Callaghan,  Kev.  Michael,  B.L.D.,  J.C, 

C.C.,  Ballingarry,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Campbell,  John,  Esq.,  Campbell  Villa, 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Campbell,  Colin,  Esq.,  Inland  Reve- 
nue OiJice,  Greenock. 
Carbery,   Michael,    Esq;,    Kilrosent}', 

Lamybrien,  Co.  "Waterford. 
Carey,  Josei>h,  Esq.,  Rathkeale. 
Carew,  Mr.  Michael,  Bolonunane,  Hol- 

lyford,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Carr,  Rev.  John,    Carmelite  Church, 

Aungier-street,  Dublin. 
Casey,   Rev.  John,   P.P.,    Kilro.t.enty, 

Lamybrien,  Co.  Waterford. 
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Ca»ey.  Rev.  James,  C.C,  Kilronan, 
Co.  Galway 

Casev,  Rev   John.  P.P  ,  Killarnev. 

Casey,  Rev.  Michael,  C.C.  Bally- 
knitfk.  Carritk-on-Suir. 

Casey,  Kennedy,  Escj.,  Rathkcale. 

Cavenagh,  Mr.  Francb,  77,  Marlbo- 
roiigh-street,  Dublin. 

Clarke,  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Louth. 

Cleaver,  Rev.  E.  D.,  M.A.,  S.  Barna- 
bas College.  Pimlico,  London. 

Clelland,  James,  Esq.,  Irish-street. 
Downpatrick, 

Cole,  W.  L.,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  the 
Irish  American,  New  York. 

Coleman,  Rev.  \Vm.,  C.C,  Newmar- 
ket, Co.  Cork. 

Coleman,  Everard  Home,  Esq., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.C.S..  General  Regis- 
ter and  Record  Office  of  Seamen, 
Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge, 
London,  E.C. 

Collins,  Rev.  J.,  C.C,  Innishannon, 
Bandon. 

Collins,  Edward  F.,  Esq.,  Uull  Adver- 
tUer,  Hull. 

CoUis,  Capt.,  City-quay,  Dublin. 

Comyn,  Francis  Lorenzo,  Esq  .  Lisa- 
nard.  Ballj-vaughan,  Burrcn,  Co. 
Clare. 

Con  Ion,  James,  Esq.,  Ardreagh,  Rath- 
keale. 

Connellan,  Professor,  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  and  Dublin 

Considine,  Mr.  Donald,  Jail-street, 
Eiinis. 

Conway,  M.  E  ,  Esq.,  General  Post 
Office,  Dublin. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Leonard  Leader,  A.B., 
The  Castle,  Antrim. 

Coote,  Henry  C,  Esq  ,  Doctors' Com- 
mons, London,  E.C. 

Costello,  John,  Esq.,  Galway. 

Co  1  sir 8,  Rev.  Sydney  Leslie,  A.B., 
Banteer,  Co.  Cork. 

Counihan,  Michael,  Esq.,  L  Windsor 
Terrace,  Portobello,  Dublin. 

Creagh,  Pierse,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Barrister, 
Mount  Elva,  Co.  Clare,  and  Mount- 
joy-square,  Dublin. 

Creedon,  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Drimo- 
league,  Dunmanwaj'. 

Croke,  Verv  Rev.  Thomas,  V.G., 
P.P..  ChaVleville,  Co.  Cork. 

Cronan,  Rev. .  C.C.  Caharagh, 

Drimoleague. 


CronnoUy,  Mr.  Richard,  Kilculgao, 
Co.  Galway. 

Crowe,  Thomas,  Esq,  J. P.,  D.L., 
Dromore,  Ruan,  Co.  Clare. 

Culbert,  Robt  ,  Esq.,  Stanus-place, 
Lisburn. 

Culhane,  James,  Esq  ,  Michelstown, 
Askeaton. 

CuUiuan,  lialph,  Esq.,  Malgowna, 
Ennis. 

Cuming,  George,  Esq.,  2,  William- 
street,  Galway. 

Cummins,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  C.C,  South 
Presbytery,  Cork. 

Cunningham.  D.P.,  Esq  ,  Glen  Cot- 
tage, KUlenaule,  Co.  Tipperarv. 

Cussen,  Verv  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,'P.P., 
V.  G.,  Bruff. 


D. 


Dunraven,  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Adare  Manor.  Adare. 
l)aly,  R.  B.,  Esq.,  West-street,  Drog- 

heda. 
Daly,   Bernard  John,   F^q..  Solicitor, 

Film-square,  BalUudine,  Tuam,  Co. 

Galway 
D'-Vlton,   Henrv,  Esq.,   Ballaghader- 

reen,  Co.  Jlayo. 
Dalton,  5Ir.  Patrick,  Dungeehy,  New- 
castle West,  Co    Limerick. 
Davenport    Tyrrell,    Esq  ,    Ballyna- 

courty,  Co.  Clare. 
Dee,  Jeremiah, Esq  ,  Newtown-Sandes, 

Co.  Kerry. 
Dee,    Rev.    John,  C.  C,    Carrickbeg, 

Carrick-on-Suir. 
Delany,  George,  Esq.,  23,  Lower  Sack- 

^^lle-st.,  Dublin,  and  4,  Vesey- place, 

Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin 
Delany,  JL:.  Hugh,  Glandore,  Roscar- 

berry,  Co.  Cork 
Derapsy,  James,  Esq.,  Lick,  Skibbe- 

reen. 
De  Vere,  Aubrey,  Esq.,  Currahchase, 

Adare. 
De  Vere,  Stephen,  Esq.,  M.P  ,  Cur- 
rahchase, Adare. 
Dinan.  Rev.  Michael,  P.P.,  Clond.rgad 

and  Ballynacally,  Co.  Clare. 
Doherty,   Rev.  Philip  Vincent.   O.P., 

Chapel      House.      Denmark  street, 

Dublin. 
Doherty,  John  Izod,Esq.,  Bloi.mwDod. 

Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 
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Dolierly,  William  Izod,  Esq.,  21, 
Westland-row,  Dublin 

Dolan,  James,  Esfj.,  (laulstown,  Dun- 
leer. 

Donegan,  John,  Kt^q  ,  Dame-street, 
Dublin. 

Donov.'in,  Stejiiien  J.,  Es{|.,  J.l'.,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia 

Dowden,  Kiehard  U,,  Esq.,  Rath-Lee, 
Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 

Dowling,  Robert  .1  ,  Esq.,  141,  Bur- 
lingion-street,  Liverjiool. 

Druniniond,  lU'.v.  Wm.  Hamilton, 
D.D,  M.R.I. A.,  27,  Lower  Gar- 
diner-.strcct,    Dublin. 

Drunimond,  William,  Esq.,  Rockvale 
Castle,  Stirling; 

Drummund,  Rev  Wm.,  P.P.,  Killy- 
begs,  Co.  Donegal. 

Duan,  Mr  Daniel,  Templemore,  Co. 
'rii)i)crary. 

Duffy,  ICdward,  Esq.  (at  Mrs.  Mac- 
douough'.s)  Castlerea. 


Eassie,.  William,  Jun.,  Esq  ,  1,  Teresa 

Place,  Bristol  Road,  Gloucester. 
Edwards,   Jlichael,  Esq  ,   Drumlohea, 

Uawnboy,  Co    Cavan. 
Egan,    Laurence,    Esq.,    Governor  of 

Her  Majesty's  Gaol,  Adelaide,South 

Australia. 
Egan,    George  William,  Esq  ,   M.D., 

Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Ellis,  Richard,  Esq.,  Gleuasrone,   Ab- 

beyfeale 
Enriglit,  Timothy,  Esq  ,  Castlematri.K, 

Rathkeale. 
Evans,     Rev.    D.    Silvan,     Llangian, 

Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 


F. 


Fairholme,     Mrs  ,     Comragh     House, 

Kilmacthomas,  Co.  Waterford. 
Farrell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  11,  Warrington 

Place,  Dublin. 
Faughney,  James,  Esq.,  Castlebar. 
Ferguson,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Barrister,  20, 

North  Great  George's-street,  Dublin. 
Field,     John,    Esq.,     Blackrock,     Co. 

Dublin 
Finn,   Jeremiah,  Esq.,   114,  Patrick. 

street,  Cork. 


Finn,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.  C  ,  Ardflnan, 
Clonmel. 

Finn,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bookseller,  Trnlce. 

Finn,  Mr.  Martin,  O'Dorney,  Co. 
Kerry 

Fi.siicr,  Rev.  \\'llinm  Allen,  Kilmoe, 
Schull,  Skibbereen. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward,  Esq  ,  Nelson 
Terrace,  Youglial. 

Fitzgerald,  Robert  L.,  Esq.,  Geraldine 
Place,  Kilkeo. 

Fitzgerald,  Gamaliel,  Esq.,  George's- 
street,  Linu'rick. 

Fitzgcralil,  .lohn  Lloyd,  Esq  ,  (ilen- 
astar  House,  Newcastle  West,  Co. 
Limerick. 

Fitzger.'^ld,  Rev.  F  ,  Donnybrook. 

Fitzgerald,  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon, 
P.P.,  Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick 

Fitzgibbon,  Daniel.,  Esq.,   liathkcale. 

Fitzpatrick,  W.  A  .  Esq.,  J.P.,  Kil- 
macud  Manor,  Still<;rgan 

Fleming,  John,  Esq.,  Clones,  Carriek- 
on-Suir. 

Foley,  Rev.  Daniel  T.,  D  1)  ,  Profes- 
sor of  Irish, 'i'rinity  College,  Dublin. 

Foley,  Mr.  John,  Royal  ilarine  Artil- 
lery, The  Fort,  Cumberland,  Ports- 
mouth 

Foley,  John  W.,  Esq.,  19,  Sheppcrton 
Cottagos,  New  North  Road,  Isling- 
ton, London. 

Forrest,  Rev.  John,  C.  C,  D.  D.,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  John's  College,  Sydney. 

Ford,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Dean-street, 
Vanderbelt  and  Carlton  Avenues, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Ford,  Bernard,  Esq.,  Cornacreeve, 
Ballinamore,  Co.  Leitrim 

Foster,  Capt  Francis  Blake,  J. P., 
11. C.,  T.C.,   Forster  Park,  Galway. 

Fowler,  Thomas  Kirwan,  Esq.,  Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

Franks,  Rev.  James  S.,  Reens,  Rath- 
keale. 

Frazer,  Rev.  D.,  Manse  of  Fearn.  by 
Tain,  Scotland. 

Frost,  John,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Ennis. 


G. 


Gabbett,  Lieut-Colonel,  Madras  Ar- 
tillery, India. 

Gabbett,  Rev.  Robert,  M.  A.,  Glebe, 
Fovnes,  Co.  Limerick. 


IVdO 


Gages,  Al|jli»U:>i,  Lm|..  Muteuiu  uf 
Irii^h  Imtiisti y,  Dublin. 

Gahan,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Dalkey,  Kings- 
town. 

Gallaglier,  AVm.  E  ,  Esq.,  6,  Sussex 
Place,  Kingstown 

Gannon,  Nicholas  J.,  Esq  ,  J. P.,  Lara, 
Kilcock. 

Geoghegan,  J.  C  ,  Esq.,  Surveyor- 
General  of  Excise,  London,  Ennis. 

Gernon,  William,  Esq.,  Barrister, 
High  SheriiT  of  Drogheda,  Lower 
Gariliner-street,  Dublin. 

Gibbons,  Rev.  WUliam,  B.,  O.S.F., 
Carrickbeg,  Carrick-on-Suir. 

Gib.son,  John,  Esq.,  Kilrush,  Co.  Clare. 

Gilligan,  Rev.  P.  J.,  C.C,  tJl,  James's 
street,  Dublin. 

Glennon,  T.P.,  Esq.,  Head  Postmas- 
ter, Coventry. 

Goff,  Michael  Esq.,  4,  Barker-street, 
Waterford. 

Gollock,  Rev.  Thomas  H.,  Cork. 

Good,  Rev.  John,  C.C,  Galway. 

Goodman,  Rev.  Jam' s,  A.B  ,  Ard- 
groom,  Castletown,  Berehaven 

Graves,  Rev.  Chas.,  D.D.,  F.T.C.D., 
M.R.LA  ,  Dublin. 

Graves,  Rev.  Jas.,  A.B.,   Kilkenny. 

Grealy,  Rev.  Thomas,  P.P.,  Kiltho- 
mas,  Peterswell,  Loughrea. 

Greaven,  Anthony,  Esq.,  Grand  Pa- 
rade, Cork. 

Green,  Thomas,  Esq  ,  Ennis. 

Griliin,  Air.  Martin,  Kilrush. 


H. 

Hill,   Lord  George  Augusta,   Ramel- 

ton,  Co.  Donegal. 
Hackett,  Wm.,  Escj.,  Midleton. 
Hallinan,    Mr.  John,     Ballinakilbeg, 

Castlemahon,  Newcastle  West. 
Hammond,  Thomas.,  Esq.,  Drogheda. 
Hanley,  Joseph,  Esq  ,  Barrister,  25, 

Lower  Gardiner-xtreet,  Dublin. 
Hanley,   Wm.    Franci.s,   Esq ,   M.D., 

The  Cottage,  Thurles 
Hanna,    J.    W.,     Esq.,    Saul-street, 

Downpatrick. 
Harold,  Charles,  Esq.,  Curah,  Crooks- 
town,  Co.  Cork. 
Harpur,    Geo.,    Esq.,    Sheep    House, 

Drogheda. 


Hartigan.    Patrick,    Esq  ,    Clo^nagh, 

Katiikcalc,  Co.  Limerick. 
Harrington,  ilr.  Michael,  5G,  George's - 

street,  Cork. 
Hart,    James    Charles,    Esq.,    B.A., 

Clifden,  Connamara. 
Hartney,  Rev.  Murtough,  P.P.,  Coro- 

fin,  Co.  Clare. 
Haverty,     Martin,     Esq.,     Killbeihe 

Muire,  Askeaton, 
Hawkes,  Z.,  Esq.,  Moneens,  Bandon. 
Hayes,  Cornelius,  Esq.,  Rathkeale. 
Hayes,    Edward,     Esq.,     Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Hayes,    Mr.    Nicholas,   Cahir-Guilla- 

more,  Bruff. 
Ilayman,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.B.,  Nelson 

Place,  Youghal. 
Healy,  Jlr.  John,  Mill  Road,  Cappo- 

quin,  County  of  Waterford. 
Healy,  William,  Rsq.,  Castlebar. 
Hegarty,  Jeremiah,  E.sq.,  2,  St.  David- 
street,  Cardiff. 
Henegan,  D.,  Esq.,  Bantry. 
Hennesy,  Maurice  W.,    Esq.,    Albert 

Road,  King.-itown. 
Hester,  Rev.  Bartholomew,  P.P.,  Ard- 

carne,  Boyle. 
Hewitt, Thos.,  Esq.,  Barrister,  Summer 

Hill  House,  Cork. 
Hickey,  Rev.  James,  C.C,  Church  of 

St.  Nichola.s,  Francis-street,  Dublin. 
Hickey,  Cornelius,  Esq.,  Abbey-view, 

Rathkeale. 
Hickej-,  William  R.,  Esq.,  Surveying 

General  Examiner  of    Excise,  .So- 
merset House,  London. 
Hill,   Rev.  Thomas,  C.C,  Cooieclare, 

Ennis,  Co  Clare. 
Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  lu-t, 

Grafton-street,   Dublin. 
Hodnett,  Jeremiah,  Esq.,  Solicitor  and 

Town  Clerk,  Youghal. 
Hodnett,    Mr.    Richard,    Ballydehob, 

Skibbereen,  Co.  Cork. 
Hooper,  Charles  T.,  Esq.,  A.M  ,  28, 

Mary-street,  Dublin. 
Hore,    Herbert  F.,    Esq.,    Pole-Hore, 

WexforcL 
Hore,  Miss  Anne,  Ballykillane,  Hack- 

etstou-n,  Co.  Carlow. 
Houlahan,  Michael,  Esq.,  Kilatd,  Kil- 
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Hynes,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
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Inchiquin,    The    Lady,     Dromolund, 

Newmarket  -on-Fergus. 
Inchiquin,  The  Ht.  Hon.  Lord,  Dromo- 

land,  Newmarket- on-Fergus. 
Irwin,  Kev.  Win.,  C.C,  Metropolitan 

Church,  Marlborough-st.,   Dublin. 


Jennings,  James,  Esq.,  Kingstown 
Avenue,  Kingstown. 

Joly,  J  K.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Barrister, 
38,  Hathmines  Mali,  Dublin. 

Jottrand,  Mons.,  Rue  Royale,  Exte- 
riure,  Bruxelles. 

Joy,  Kev.  John,  C.C,  Dunhill,  Water- 
ford. 


Keanc,  The  Right  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Fermoy. 

Ilildare,  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
of,  Carton,  Maynooth. 

Kavanagh,  Miss  Julia,  21,  Gloucester- 
street,  Queen's-square,  London. 

Kavanagh,  James,  Esq.,  Swanlinbar, 
Co    Cavan.     \ 

Kavanagh,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne,  Swan- 
linbar. 

Kavanagh,  James  W.,  Esq.,  Margaret 
Place,  Mountjoy  Square,  Dublin. 

Kane,  Thos.,  Esq.,  INLD  ,  90,  George's- 
street.  Limerick. 

Keane,   Rev.  — ,  C.C,   St.   Ligouri's, 
Great  Hamilton-street,  Glasgow. 

Kean,  Michael,  Esq.,  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage, Ennistymon. 

Kean,  Francis  N.,    Esq.,    Hermitage, 
Ennis. 

Keating,  5L  J.,  Esq.,  Butter  Exchange, 

Cork. 
Keegan,    Friincis  Michael,   Esq.,   20, 

Crown-st.,  Soho-sq.,  London. 
Keightley,    Thomas,     Esq.,     Leydon 

House,  Mortlake. 
Keiran,  James,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.CS., 
Bridge-street,  Dublin. 


Kelly,  Michael,  Esq.,   MirvLill,   Head- 
ford,  Co.  Galway. 
Kelly,  Denis  Henry,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J. P., 
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Cork. 
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Mahony,   Rev.  Laurence,  Buttevant, 
Co    Cork. 

Mahony  Itichard,  Esq.,  Dromore  Cas- 
tle, Ivenmare. 

Marnell,  JMr.  John,  Pallas,  Marybo- 
rough. 

Martin,  John,  Esq,,  2G,  Kue  Lacepede, 
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Meagher,  Very  Rev.  Monsignore  Wil- 
liam, D  D  ,  V.ti  ,  P.P.,  Kathmines, 
Dublin. 

Meagher,  Kev.  John,  C.C.,  Lorrha, 
Borrisokane. 

Meany,  Kev.  Patrick,  C.C,  Bally- 
knock,  Carrick-on-Suir, 

Meany,  Kev.  (jorald,  C.C,  St.  Anne's 
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Moloney,  Kev.  Michael,  C.C,  Kil- 
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Moloney,  Kev:  Thomas,  C.C,  Mul- 
lough,  Miltownmalbay. 

Moloney,  Kev.  E.,  P.  P.,  Cloughjordan 
and  Monsea,  Co.  Tipperary. 
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Monsell,  Kt.  Hon.  WUliam,  M.  P., 
Tervoe,  Co    Limerick. 

Moore,  John,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Midle- 
ton,  Co.  Cork. 

Moore,  Kev.  Philip,  C.  C,  Piltown. 

Moore,  Mr  Wm.  E.,  N.T.,  Castle- 
niahon,  Newcastle  West,  Co.  Lim- 
erick. 

Moran,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C,  Kilkee. 

Moran,  Jlichael,  Esq  ,  Drumgranagh, 
Ennis. 

Moriarty,  INI.,  Esq.,  St.  ISLiry's  Cot- 
tage,  Dumfries. 

Moriarty,  Kev.    Patrick,  C  C,   New- 
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.  Moriarty,    'liiomas    B  ,    Esq  ,    B.A., 
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Mounsey,  Capt.  W.  H.,  2,  Cavendi.->h 
Terrace,  Stanwid,  Carli-sle. 

Moxon,  Wm.  Milson,  Esq.,  Surveying 
General  Ivxaminer  of  Excise,  Som- 
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Moylan,  John,  Esq.,  Rathkeale. 

Moynahan,  JMortimor,  Esq.,  Skibber- 
een,  Co.  Cork. 
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Mulcahy,  Rev.  E.,  P.P.,  Timoleague, 
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Hou.se,  Albert  Koad,  Kingstown. 

jSIurray,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  <JU,  Old  George's- 
street,  Cork, 

Murray,  Kev.  Thomas  L.,  P.P.,  Kil- 
colman.  Mallow. 

Mur[)liy,  Kev.  Dominick,  South  Pres- 
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JMur|)liy,  Jcdin,  Esq.,  Ventry,  Dingle. 

Murjihy,  Kev.  Wm.,  C.C,  Skibbereen, 
Co.  Cork. 
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jN[urphy,  Martin,  Esq.,  College  of  Che- 
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O'Brien,    Rt.   Rev.    Dominick,    D.D., 

Bishop  of  A^'att■rford  and  Lismore, 

Water  ford. 
O'llea,    Right  Rev.    Michael,    D.D., 
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O'Brien,  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A., 

Cahirmoyle,   Newcastle  West,   Co. 

Limerick  (4  copies). 
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O'Rrion,  F.d.  W.,  Esq.,  Cahirinoyle, 
Newcastle  West,  Co.  Limerick. 

O'Beirne-Crowe,  John,  Esq.,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Celtic  Languages, 
Queen's  College,  Galway. 

O'Boyle,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.C.,  South 
Gloucester,  County  of  Carleton, 
Canada  West,  North  America. 

O'Brickley,  Mr.  David,  21,  Hatton 
Garden,  London. 

O'Brien,  O'Fiely  T.,  Esq  ,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Ruby  Lodge,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 

O'Brien,  Rev.  Francis,  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, St.  Mary's,  Waterford. 

O'Brien,  Denis,  Esq.,  16,  Lower 
Bridge-street,  Dublin. 

O'Brien,  Patrick,  Jun.,  B^q.,  Clare 
Castle,  Co.  Clare. 

O'Brien,  Richard,  Esq.,  56,  Camden- 
street,  Dublin. 

O'Brien,  Robert,  Esq.,  Old  Church, 
Limerick. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Daniel,  St.  David-st., 
Cardiff. 

O'Brien,  Rev.  William,  C.C.,  Kilmi- 
hil,  Kilrush,  Co    Clare. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  John,  Ballycullen,  Ash- 
ford,  Co.  Wicklow. 

O'Byrne,  John,  Esq.,  7,  Jardin  Royal, 
Toulouse. 

O'Callaghan,  Eugene,  Esq.,  Limerick. 

O'CarroU,  Rev.  Vincent,  O.  P.,  St. 
SaN-iour's  Priory,  Limerick. 

O'Carroll,  Rev.  Christopher,  C.  C  , 
Beagh,  Gort. 

O'Connell,  D.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Flintfield, 
Mill-street,  Co.  Cork. 

O'Connell,  John,  Esq.,  Altamont,  Mill- 
street,  Co.  Cork. 

O'Connor- Kerry,  Rev.  Chas.  James, 
C.C.,  Sandiford,  Dundram,  Co. 
Dublin. 

O'Connor,  Michael,  Esq  ,  Glenageary, 
Kingstown. 

O'Connor,  Mt  Thomas,  19,  Shepherd- 
street,  Oxford-street,  London. 

O'Connor,  Mr.  Michael,  97,  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  Lumlon. 

O'Connor,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Scientific  and  Literary  Society, 
Kilrush. 

O'Connor,  John,  Esq.,  N.S.,  Bally- 
martle.  Ballinhassig,  Co.  Cork. 

O'Dalv.  John,  Esq.,  O'Dalv's  Bridge. 
Kelis. 


O'Daly,  Mr.  John,  0,  Anglesea-street, 
Dublin. 

O'DonnclI,  Bryan,  Esq.,  Medical  Hall, 
Bandon. 

O'Donnell,  Michael,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
Charleville. 

O'Donnell.  Rev.  Patrick,  C.  C,  Car- 
rick-on-Suir. 

O'Donoghue,  Rev.  Edmund,  C.  C, 
A.skeaton,  Co.  Limerick. 

O'Donohoe,  Mr.  Patrick,  Ballyvoe, 
Ennis , 

O'Donohue,  Francis,  Esq.,  Ballygur- 
reen,  Newmarket-on-Fergus. 

O'Donovan,  John,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A., 
Barrister,  36,  Upper  Buckingham- 
street,  Dublin. 

O'Donovan,  Mr.  Timothy,  North  Kil- 
leen.  Desert  Serges,  Bandon. 

O'Donovan-Rossa,  Jeremiah,  Esq., 
Skibbereen,  Co.  Cork. 

O'Driscoll,  John,  Esq.,  10,  Anglesea- 
street,  Dublin. 

O'Driscoll,  Denis  Florence,  Esq  ,  A.B., 
Senior  .Scholar  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Queen's  College,  Cork. 

O'Driscoll,  Patk.,  Esq.,   C.E.,  Ennis. 

O'Duffy,  John,  Esq.,  Dentist,  75, 
Dame-street,  Dublin  (4  coiiies). 

O'Dwyer,  David,  Esq.,  46,  South-st., 
Foxteth  Park,   Liverpool. 

O'Farrell,  James,  Esq.,  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey Office,  Southampton. 

O'Farrell,  Rev.  Mark,  P.  P.,  Ferbane, 
Diocese  of  Ardagh. 

O'Farrell,  M.  R.,  Esq.,  28,  Upper 
Pembroke-street,   Dulilin. 

O'Ferrall,  Mi.-ss,  15,  Merrion-square 
North,  Dublin. 

O'Flaherty,  Martin,  Esq  ,  Galway. 

O'Flanagan,  Mr.  John,  Willbrook 
Road,  Corotin,  Co.  Clare. 

O'Flynn,  Rev.  John  L.,  O.S.F.C, 
8,  George's  Quay,  Cork. 

O'Gorman,  Richard,  Esq.,  122,  Broad- 
way', New  York. 

O'Gorman,  Thos.,  Esq.,  28,  Heytes- 
bur3'-street,  Dublin. 

O'Grady,  Admiral,  Erinagh  House, 
Castleconnell. 

O'Grady,  Standish  Hayes,  Esq.,  A.B., 
Erinagh  House,  Castleconnell. 

O'Grady,  Rev.  Thoma.s,  Berehaven. 

O'Grady,  Rev.  Thomas  Standish,  P.P., 
Adare. 


O'Graily,  Mr.  Steplien,  Kilnreidy. 
O'Grady,  Edward,  Ksq.,   Kathkuale. 
O'Grady,  Mr.  Tatrick,  Albert  Uoad, 

Kiiif^stown. 
O'llagan,   .John,  Esq.,  Barrister,  20, 

Kildare-street,  Dul)lin. 
O'Halloran,  Uev.  Stephen,  Templena- 

carrij^a,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork. 
O'Hanlon,    Kcv.    John,     C.C,     SS. 

Michael  and  John,  Dublin. 
O'llanlon,  David,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Rath- 

keale. 
O'Hannigan,  John,  Esq.,  Dungarvan, 

Co.  Waterford. 
O'Hara,  Randall.  Esq.,  3,  Tyndall-st., 

Newtown,  Cardiff. 
O'Hara,  John,  Esq.,  Curlough,  Bawn- 

boy,  Co.  Cavan 
O'Hea,  Patrick,  Esq.,  Officer  of  Inland 

Kevemie,   103,  James's-st.,  Dublin. 
O'Herlihy,  P.,  Esq.,  38,  Ebenezer  Ter- 
race, Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 
O'Higgin,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Limerick. 
O'Hogan,  Mr.  Andrew,  Salisbury-st., 

Islington,  Liverpool. 
O'Horgan,  Rev.  — ,  C.C,  St.  Laurence 

O'Toole's,  Dublin. 
O'Kelly,    Wm.,    Esq.,  32,    Chestnut- 
street,  Liverpool 
O'Keeffe,  Daniel,  Esq.,  Boston,  United 

States,  America. 
O'Keefle,  Connor,  E.sq.,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cork,  and  Abbeyview,  Kilcrea. 
O'Kenedy,    Thomas,    Esq.,    Reafadd 

House,  Ilollyford,  Co.  Tipperary. 
0'Kennedy-Morris,Michael,Esq.,  A.B., 

M.D.,   Queen's   University,   Boulie, 

Kilcooley,  Co.  Tipperary. 
O'Laverty,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Diocesan 

Seminary,  Belfast. 
O'Loghlen,  Sir  Colman  M.,  Bart.,  20, 

Merrion-square  South,  Dublin. 
O'Loghlen,    Bryan,    Esq.,   Rockview, 

Ennis. 
0'Looney,Brian,Monreel,Ennistymon. 
O'Mahony,  Rev.  Thomas,  P.P.,  Crus- 

heen  and  Rath,  Co.  Clare. 
O'Mahony,  Rev.  Thaddeus,  A.B.,  57, 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
O'Mahony,  James,  Esq.,  Bandon. 
O'Mahony,  James,  Esq.,  Ballivillone, 

Bandon. 
O'Meara,  John,  Esq.,  Birr. 
O'Muhenin,    Rev.    Richard,   St.   Pat- 
rick's College,  Carlow. 


O'Neill,  (Iharles  Henry,  Esq.,  Barrii- 
ter,  Blcswiiigton-.Hf  ,  Dublin 

O'Neill,  Geo.  F.,  Escj.,  B.A.,  5,  Wil- 
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RULES   AND    REGULATIONS   OF  THE   NEW    YORK    BRANCH    OF 
THE  OSSIANIC  SOCIETY. 

1.  That  this  Society  shall  be  called  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Ossianic 
Society. 

2.  That  its  object  shall  be  the  sHstainment  of  the  Parent  Society,  established 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  for  the  purjiose  of  publishing  Gaelic  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  Fenian  ]>(-riod  of  Irish  history,  and  other  historical  documents  with 
literal  translations  and  notes. 

3.  That  the  management  of  this  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
this  Society,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  belong  to  his  office.  He  may, 
should  he  desire  to  vacate  the  chair  for  a  part  of  a  meeting  and  call  the  Vice- 
President,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  any  other  member  of  the  Society  to  Pre- 
side. He  shall  appoint  committees  should  any  be  found  necessary,  and  he 
shall  call  special  meetings  by  notifying  the  Secretary  to  do  so  at  the  written 
request  of  five  members. 

5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  hold  all  monies 
subscribed  or  collected  by  this  Societj*  and  disburse  said  monies  only  on  drafts 
signed  by  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  and  shall  render  to 
the  Society  when  required  an  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements. 

6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  and  a  roll  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  correspond  with  each  or  all  of 
the  members  should  such  at  any  time  become  necessary. 

That  tlflpeveral  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  elected  annually  at  a 

io  be  held  on  every  twenty-third  day  of  December,  notice  of 

feting  neing  given  by  public  advertisement. 

8.  Members  of  this  Society  li%nng  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  New 
Y'ork,  can  vote  bj-  proxy  at  its  elections. 

9.  That  Membership  shall  be  constituted  by  the  annual  subscription  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  whereof  the  first  payment  shall  be  made  by  each 
member  on  his  admission. 

10.  That  the  funds  thus  received  by  this  Society  shall  be  forwarded  by  its 
Treasurer  to  the  Parent  Society  in  Ireland,  provided  the  aggregate  amount 
shall  reach  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

11.  That  candidates  for  membership  of  this  Societj'  may  be  proposed  by  any 
of  its  members,  at  any  of  its  stated  meetings,  when,  if  duly  seconded,  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  shall  be  taken  by  the  President  in  the  usual  manner,  as 
to  the  reception  or  rejection  of  such  candidate  or  candidates. 

12.  That  no  newly  elected  member  shall  have  a  right  to  vote,  if  chal- 
lenged, until  the  next  meeting  after  his  election. 

13.  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  freight,  Custom  House  dues, 
and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  importation  of  the  publications  of  the 
Parent  Society,  each  member  shall  pay  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  annually, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  subscription. 

14.  That  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  Society  shall  be  audited 
annually  bj-  two  Auditors  elected  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  and  the 
Auditors'  report  be  published  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

15.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  j-early  publications 
of  the  Society. 

16.  That  seven  members  of  this  Society  be  a  quorum  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  at  its  regular  meetings. 
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17.  I'LhI  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  the  meuiburi 
present  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  a  chairman  pro  lem.,  who  will  not  there- 
by lose  his  rif^ht  to  vote. 

18.  That  all  matters  relating  to  religions  and  ])olitical  differences  be  stririiy 
excluded  from  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

1!).  Tliat  the  stated  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  semi-monthly  on 
Friday,  until  otherwise  directed. 

20.  That  all  motions  and  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
movers,  at  the  request  of  the  President  or  a  member. 

'21.  That  no  member  shall  speak  more  tliun  twice  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  member,  nor  speak  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  without  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  present. 

22.  That  a  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  always  in  order,  except  while  a  vote 
is  being  taken,  and  be  decided  without  debate. 

23.  No  change  shall  be  ma<le  in  tliese  Rules,  except  at  a  general  meeting  of 
this  Society.  The  proposer  and  seconder  of  any  motion  for  such  change  shall 
lodge  a  notice  of  their  intention,  in  writing,  with  the  Secretary,  twenty  clear 
daj's  before  the  day  of  general  meeting. 

24.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  mat/  be  suspended,  and  for  a  specified  object, 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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